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THE SECOND EDITION* WA 


Tuk clamour excited by the present work has not surprised 
me, and hence it has not in the least moved me from my 
position. On the contrary, I have once more, in all calmness, 
subjected my work to the severest sorutiny, both historioal and 
philosophical; I have, os far as possible, frood it from its 
defects of form, and enriched it with new developmonts, illustra- 
tions and historical testimonies,—testimonies in the highost 
degree striking and invefragable. Now thatI have thus verified 
my analysis by historical proofs, it is to be hoped that readers 
whose eyes ave not sealed will be convinced and will admit, oven 
though reluctantly, that my work contains o faithful, correct 
translation of the Christian religion out of the oriental language 
of imagery into plain speech, And it has no pretension to be 
anything more than a close translation, or, to speak literally, 
an empirical or historico-philosophical analysis, « solution of 
the enigma of the Christianioligion. The goneral propositions 
which 1 premise in the Introduction are no @ priori, excogi- 
tated propositions, no products of speculation; thoy have 
arisen out of the analysis of religion; thoy ave only, as in- 
deed ave all the fundamontal ideas of the work, generalizations 





* The opening paragraphs of this Preface aro omitted, as having too 
specie a reference to transient Gorman polemici to intorost the English 
yveader, 
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from the known manifestations of human nature, and in par- 
ticular of the religious consciousness,—facts converted into 
thoughts, 4.¢., expressed in general terms, and thus made the 
property of the understanding. The ideas of my work are only 
conclusions, consequences, drawn from premises which are not 
themselves mere idens, but objective facts either actual or 
historical—facts which had not their place in my head simply 
in virtue of their ponderous existence in folio. I unconditionally 
repudiate absolute, immaterial, self-sufficing speculation,—that 
speculation which draws its material from within, I differ toto 
colo from those philosophers who pluck out their eyes that 
they may see better; for my thought I require the senses, 
especially sight; I found my ideas on materials which can be 
appropriated only through the activity of the senses, I do not 
generate the object from the thought, but the thought from the 
object; and I hold that alone to be an object which has an exist- 
ence beyond one’s own brain. I am an idealist only in the region 
of practical philosophy, that is, I do not regard the limits of 
the past and present as the limits of humanity, of the future ; 
on the contrary, I firmly believe that many things—yes, many 
things—which with the short-sighted, pusillanimous practical 
men of to-day, pass for flights of imagination, for ideas never 
to be realized, for mere chimeras, will to-morrow, 4.¢., in the 
next century,—conturies in individual life aro days in the lifo 
of humanity,—exist in full reality, ‘Briefly, the “Idea” is 
to me only faith in the historical future, in the triumph of 
truth and yirtue; it has for me only a political and moral sig- 
nifionnee ; for in the sphere of strictly theoretical philosophy, 
T attach myself, in direot opposition to the Hegelian philosophy, 
only to vealism, to materialism in the sense above indicated, 
The maxim hitherto adopted by speculative philosophy: all 
that is mino I carry with me, the old omnia mea mecum porto, 
I cannot, alas! appropriate, I have many things outside my- 
self, which I cannot convey either in my pooket or my head, 
but which nevertheless I look upon as belonging to me, not 
indeed as n mere man—a view not now in question—but as a 
philosopher, I am nothing but a natural philosopher in the 
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domain of mind; and the natural philosopher can do nothing 
without instruments, without matoial means, Tn this charactor 
I have written the present work, which consequently contains 
nothing else than the principle of a new philosophy verifiod 
practically, i.¢., in conereto, in application to a spocial object, but 
an object which has a universal significance: namely, to religion, 
in which this principle is exhibited, doveloped and thoroughly 
carried out, This philosophy is essentially distinguished from 
the systems hitherto prevalent, in thatit corresponds to tho real, 
complete nature of man; but for thatvery reason it is antagonistic 
to minds perverted and orippled by a superhuman, é.¢,, anti- 
human, snti-natural religion and speculation. It does not, as I 
have already said elsewhere, regard the pen as the only fit organ 
for the revelation of truth, but the eye and ear, the hand and foot; 
it does not identify the idea of the fact with the fact itself, so as 
to reduce real existence to an existence on paper, but it separates 
the two, and precisely by this separation attains to the fact itself 
it recognises as the true thing, not the thing as it is an object 
of the abstract reason, but as itis an object of the real, complete 
man, and hence as it is itself a real, complete thing, This 
philosophy does not rest on an Understanding per se, on an 
absolute, nameless understanding, belonging one knows not to 
whom, but on the understanding of man ;—though not, I grant, 
on that of man enervated by speculation and dogma ;—and it 
speaks the language of men, not an empty, unknown tongues, 
Yes, both in substance and in speech, it places philosophy in 
the negation of philosophy, t. ¢.,it declaros that alone to be the 
true philosophy which is converted in succum et sunglinem, 
which is incarnate in Man; and hence it finds its highost 
triumph in the fact that to all dull and pedantic minds, which 
place the essence of philosophy in tho show of philosophy, it 
appears to be no philosophy at all. 

This philosophy has for its principle, not the Substance of 
Spinoza, not the ego of Kant and Fichte, not the Absolute 
Identity of Schelling, not the Absolute Mind of Ifegel, in short, 
no abstract, merely conceptional being, but a real being, tho 
true Lins realissimeum—man ; its principle, therefore, is in the 
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highest degree positive and real. It generates thought from 
the opposite of thought, from Matter, from existence, from the 
senses; it has relation to its object first through the senses, i, ¢., 
passively, before defining it in thought. Bence my work, ns a 
specimen of this philosophy, so far from being a production to 
be placed in the category of Speculation,—although in another 
point of view it is the truo, the incarnate result of prior philo- 
sophical systems,—is the direct opposite of speculation, nay, 
puts an end to it by explaining it. Speculation makes religion 
say only what it has itself thought, and expressed far better 
than religion ; it assigns a menning to religion without any refor- 
ence to the actual meaning of religion; it does not look beyond 
itself. I, on the contrary, let religion itself speak; I constitute 
myself only its listener and interpreter, not its prompter. Not to 
inyont, but to discover, “to unveil existence,” has heen my sole 
‘ubject; to see correctly, my sole endeavour. It is not I, but re- 
ligion that worships man, although religion, or rather theology, 
denics this; itis not I, au insignificant individual, but religion it- 
self that says: God is man, man is God; it is not I, but religion 
that denics the God who is not man, but only an ens rationis,— 
since it makes God become man, and then constitutes this God, 
not distinguished from man, having a human form, human feel- - 
ings and human thoughts, the object of its worship and veneration. 
I have only found the key to the cipher of the Christian religion, 
only extricated its true meaning from the web of contradictions 
and delusions called theology ;—but in doing so I havo certainly 
committed e srorilegé. If thorefore my work is negative, 
inveligious, athoistic, lot it be remembered that athoism—at 
least in tho sense of this work—is tho secret of religion itself; 
that religion itself, not indeod on tho surface, but fundamontally, 
not in intention or according to its own supposition, but in its 
heart, in its essence, believes in nothing else than the truth and 
divinity of human uature, Or let it be proved that. the his- 
torical as well og the rational arguments of my work are falgo; 
let them be refuted—not, however, I entreat, by judicial 
donunciations, or theological’ jeremiads, by the trite phrases 
of speculation, or other pitiful expedients for which I have no 
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name, but by reasons, and such reasons as T havo not already 
thoroughly answered. 

Certainly, my work is negative, destructive; but, bo it observed, 
only in relation to the wehuman, not to the human cloments 
of religion. It is therefore divided into two parts, of which 
the first is, as to its main idea, positive, the second, including 
the appendix, not wholly but in the main, negative; in both, 
however, the same positions are proved, only in a different or 
rather opposite manuer. The first exhibits religion in its essence, 
its truth, the second exhibits it in its contradictiona; the first 
is development, the second polemic; thus the one is, according 
to the nature of the case, calmer, the other more vehement, 
Development ndyances gently, contest impetuously; for de- 
velopment is self-contented at every stage, contest only at the 
last blow. Development is deliberate, but contest resolute, 
Development is light, contest fire. Hence results a difference 
between the two parts even as to their form. Thus in the first 
part I show that the true sense of ‘Theology is Anthropology, 
that there is no distinction between the predicates of the divine 
and human nature, and, consequently, no distinction between 
the divine and human subject: I say consequently, for whorever, 
ag is especially the case 1n theology, the predicates are not acci- 
dents, but express the essence of the subject, there is no distinc- 
tion between subject, and predicate, the one can be put in tho 
place of the other; on which point I refer tho reader to tho 
Analytios of Aristotle, or even morely to the Introduotion of 
Porphyry, In the second part, on the other hand, J show that 
the distinction which is made, or rathor supposed to be made, 
between the theological and anthropological predicates, resolves 
itself into an absurdity. Hero is a striking example. In the 
first part I prove that the Son of God is in religion a yenl son, 
the son of God in the same sense in which man is the gon of 
man, and I find therein the truth, the essence of religion, that 
it conceives and affirms a profoundly human relation asa divine * 
relation ; on the other hand, in the second part I show that the 
Son of God—not indeed in religion, but in theology, whieh is 
the reflection of religion upon itself,—is not nson in tho natural, 
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human sense, but in an entirely different manner, contradictory 
to Nature and yeason, and therefore absurd, and I find in this 
negation of human sense and the human understanding, the 
negation of religion. Accordingly the first part is the direct, 
the second the indirect proof, that theology is anthropology: 
hence the second part necessarily has reference to the first; it 
has no independent significance ; its only aim is to show, that 
the senso in which rehgion is interpreted in the previous part 
of the work must he thet tue one, because the contrary is ab- 
surd. In brief, in the first part I am chiefly concerned with 
religion, in the second with ¢heology: I say chiefly, for it was 
impossible to exclude theology from the first part, or religion 
from the second. A mere glance will show that my investigation 
includes speculative theology or philosophy, and not, as has been 
here and there ovroneously supposed, common theology only, a 
kind of trash from which I"yather keep as clear as possible, 
(though, for the rest, I am sufficiently well acquainted with it,) 
confining myself always to the most essential, strict and neces- 
sary dofinition of the ohjeot,* and hence to that definition which 
gives to an object the most general interest, and raises it above 
the sphere of theology, Butit is with theology that I have to 
do, not with theologians ; for T can only undertake to charac- 
terize what is primary,—the original, not the copy, principles, 
not persons, species, not individuals, oljecis of history, not 
objects of the chronique scandaleuse, 

If my work contained only the second part, it would be per- 
footly just to accuse it of a negative tendency, to represent the 
proposition; Religion is nothing, is an absurdity, as its ossen- 
tial purport, But I by no menns say (that wore an easy task!) : 
God is nothing, the Trinity is nothing, the Word of God is 
nothing, &0.; I only show that they are not that which the 
illusions of theology make them,—not foreign, but uative mys- 
teries, the mysterios of human natwe; I show that religion 
takes the apparent, the superficial in Nature and humanity, for 





* For example, in considering the sacraments, I limit «myself to two; 
for, in the strictesl sense (seo Luther, t. xvii, p, 568), there ave no more, 
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the essential, and hence conceives their true essence as a sepa~ 
rate, special existence: that consequently, religion, in the 
definitions which it gives of God, ¢.g., of the Word of God,— 
at least in those definitions which are not negative in the sonse 
above allnded to,—only defines or makes objective the true 
nature of the human word. The reproach that according to my 
book, religion is an absurdity, a nullity, 9 pure illusion, would 
be well-founded only if, according to it, that into which I re- 
solve religion, which I prove to be its true object and substance, 
namely man,—antla opology, were an absurdity, a nullity, a 
pure illusion. But so far from giving a trivial or even o sub- 
ordinate significance to anthropology,—n significance which is 
assigned to it only just so long as a theology stands above it 
and in opposition to it,—I, on the contrary, while reducing 
theology to mthropology, exalt, anthropology into thoology, 
yery much as Christianity, while loweiing God into man, mado 
man into God; though, it is true, this human God was by a 
further process made a transcendental, imaginary God, remota 
from man, Hence it is obvious that I do not take the word 
anthropology in the senseof the Hegelian or of any othor philo- 
sophy, but in an infinitely higher and more general sense, 
‘Religion is the dream of the human mind. But even in 
dreams we do not fing ourselves in emptiness or in heaven, but 
on earth, in the realm of reality ; we only see real things in the 
entrancing splendour of imagination and caprico, instead of in 
the simple daylight of reality and necessity. Ionce I do 
nothing more to religion—and to speculative philosophy and 
theology also—than to open its eyes, oy rather to turn its gazo 
from the internal towards the external, i.¢.,I change the object 
as it is in the imagination into the object as it is in reality, 
But certainly for the present age, which profers the sign to 
the thing signified, the copy to the original, fancy to renlity, 
the appearance to the essence, this change, inasmuch as it does 
away with illusion, is an absolute annihilation, or at least a 
reckless profanation ; for in these days illusion only is sacred, 
truth profane. Nay, sacrednoss is held to be enhanced in pro 
portion as truth decreases and illusion increases, so that the 
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highest degree of illusion comes to be the highest degree of 
snoredness. Religion has disappeared, and for it has been sub- 
stituted, even among Protestants, the appearance of religion— 
tho Church—in order at least that “the faith” may be imparted 
to the ignorant and indiscriminating multitude; that faith 
being still the Christian, because the Christian churches stand 
now ag they did a thousand years ago, and now, as formerly, 
the external signs of the faith are in yogue, That which has 
no longer any existence in faith (the faith of the moder world 
is only an ostensible fnith, a faith which does not believe what 
it fancies that it believes, and is only an undecided, pusillani- 
mous unbeliof—) is still to pass enrront as opinion ; that which 
is no longer sacred in itself and in truth, is still at least to seem 
sacred. Hence the simulated religious indignation of the pre- 
sent age, the ago of shows and illusion, concerning my analysis, 
especially of the Sacraments. But let it not be demanded of 
an author who proposes to himself ag his goal not the favour 
of his contemporaries, but only the truth, the unveiled, naked 
truth, that he should havo or feign respect towards om empty 
appearance, especially as tho object which underlies this appear- 
ance is in itself the culminating point of religion, i. ¢., the point 
atwhich the religious slides into the irreligious. Thus much in 
justification, not in excuse, of my analysis of the Sacraments, 
With regard to the true bearing of my analysis of the sacra 
ments, especially as presented in the concluding chapter, I only 
romark, that I therein illustrate by a palpable and visible ex- 
ample the essential purport, the poculiar theme of my work, that 
I therein call upon tho senses themselves to witness to the truth 
of my analysis and myidoas, and demonstrate ad culos, ad tac- 
tum, ad gustum, what I have taught ad captum throughout the 
previous pages. As, namely, the water of Baptism, the wine and ° 
Dread of the Lord's Supper, taken in their natural power and 
significance, are and effect infinitely more than in © superna- 
turalistic, illusory significances; so the object of religion in 
general, conceived in the senge of this work, 7, ¢., the anthropo- 
logical sense, is infinitely more productivo and real, both in 
theory and practice, than when accepied in*the sense of theo- 
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logy. For as that which is or is supposed to be imparted in the 

water, bread, and wine, over and above those natural substances 

themselves, is something in the imagination only, but in truth, 

in reality, nothing; so also the object of religion in general, 

the Divine essence, in distinction from the essence of Nature 

and Humenity,—that is to say, if its attributes, as understand- 

ing, love, &c., ave and signify something else than these attri- 

butes as they belong to man and Nature,—is only something in 
the imagination, but in truth and reality nothing. ' Therofore— 
this is the moral of the fable—we should not, as is the case 
in theology and speculative philosophy, make real beings and 
things into arbitrary signs, vehicles, symbols, or predicates of 
a distinct, transcendant, absolute, 4. ¢., abstract being; but we 
should accept and understand them in tho signifieanco which 
they have in themselves, which is identical with their qualities,” 
with those conditions which maké them what they aro:—thus 
only do we obtain the key to a real theory and practice. I, in 
fact, put in the place of the barren baptismal water, the bene- 
ficent effect of real water.j How “watery,” how trivial! Yes, 
indeed, very trivial, But so Marriage, in its timo, was a very 
trivial truth, which Luther, on the ground of his natural good 
sense, maintained in opposition to the seemingly holy illusion 
of celibacy. But while I thus viow water as a real thing, I ab 
the same time intend it as a vehicle, an image, en example, a 
symbol, of the “unholy” spirit of my work, just as the water 
of Baptism—the object of my analysis—is at onvg literal 
and symbolical water, It is the samo with bread and wine, 

Malignity has hence drawn the conclusion that bathing, eating 
and drinking are the summa swnmarwn, tho positive rosult of 
my work, I make no other reply than this: if tho whole of 
yeligion is contained in the Sacraments, and there aro conso- 

quently no other religious acts than those which ero porlormod 
in Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; then I grant that the entire 
purport and positive result of my work are bathing, eating and 
drinking, since this work is nothing but a faithful, rigid histo- 

rico-philosophical analysis of religion—tho revolation of roli- 

gion to itsolf, the awakening of religion to self-consciousness. 
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I say an historico-philosophical analysis, in distinction from 
a merely historical aealysis of Christianity. The historical 
oritic—such a one, for example, as Daumer or Ghillany—shows 
that the Lord's Supper is a rite lineally descended from the 
ancient Cultus of human sacrifice; that once, instead of bread 
and wine, real human flesh and blood were parteken. I, on 
the contrary, take as the object of my analysis and yveduotion 
only the Christian significance of the rite, that view of it which 
is sanctioned in Christianity, and I proceed on the supposition 
that only that significance which a dogma oy institution has in 
Christianity (of course in ancient Christianity, not in modorn), 
whether it may present itself in other religions or not, is also 
the érue origin Of that dogma oy institution in so far as it is 
Christian. Again, the historical critic, as, for example, Liitz- 
elberger, shows that the narratives of the miracles of Christ 
resolve themselves into contradictions end absurdities, that 
they are Inter fabrications, and that consequently Christ was no 
miraole-worker nor, in general, that which he is represented to 
be in the Bible. I, on the othor hand, do not inquire what the 
veal, natural Chiist was or may have been in distinction from 
what he has been made or has become in Supernaturalism ; on 
the contrary, I accept the Christ of religion, but I show that 
this superhuman being is nothing else than a product and reflex 
of the supernatural human mind. I do not ask whether this 
or that, or any miraclo can happen or not; I only show what 
miraclegis, and I show it not @ priori, but by examples of 
miracles, narrated in the Bible as real ovents; in doing so, 
howover, I nnawer or rather preclude the question as to the 
possibility or reality or necessity of miracle, Thus much con- 
cerning the distinction between me and the historical oritios 
who have attacked Christianity. As regards my relation to 
Strauss and Bruno Bauer, in company with whom IT am con- 
stantly named, I merely point out here that the distinction 
between our works is sufficiently indicated by the distinction 
between their objects, which is implied even in the title-page. 
Bauer takes for the object of his criticism the evangelical his- 
tory, %.¢,, biblical Christianity, or rather biblical theology ; 
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Stranss, the System of Christian Doctrine and the Life of Jesus, 
(which may also be included under the title of Christian Doo- 
tring,) 7. ¢., dogmatic Christianity orrather dogmatio theology ; 
I, Christionity in general, ¢. ¢, the Christian religion, aud 
consequently, only Christian philosophy ox theology. Hence I 
take my citations chiefly from men in whom Christianity was 
not merely o theory or a dogma, not merely theology, but ro- 
ligion. My principal theme is Christianity, is Religion, as it is 
the immediate object, the ianmediate nature, of man, Eyudi- 
tion and philosophy are to me only the means by which I bring 
to light the treasure hid in man. 

I must further mention that the circulation which my work 
has had amongst the public at large, was neither desired nor 
expected by me. It is true that I have always taken ns the 
standard of the mode of teaching and writing, not the abstract, 
partioular, professional philosopher, but universal man, that T 
have regarded man as the criterion of truth, and not this or 
that founder of a system, and have from the first placed the 
highest excellence of the philosopher in this, that he abstains, 
Doth ag a» man and as an author, from the ostentation of philo- 
sophy, 4. ¢., that he is a philosopher only in reality, not formally, 
that he is a quiet philosopher, not aloud and still less a brawling 
one, Hence, in all my works as well as in the presont one, I 
have made the utmost cleamess, simplicity and definitenoss, a 
law to myself, so that they may be understood, at least in the 
main, by every cultivated and thinking man, But notwith- 
standing this, my work can be appreciated and fully understood 
only by the scholar, that is to say, by the scholar who loves 
timth, who is capable of forming a judgmont, who is abovo tho 
notions and prejudices of the learned and unloaed vulgar; for 
although a thoroughly independent produotion, it has -yet its 
necessary logical basis in history. I very frequently rofor to 
this or that historical phenomenon without expressly designating 
it, thinking this superfluous; and such references can he under- 
stood by the scholar alone, Thus, for example, in the very 
first chapter, where I dovelope the necessary consequences of 
the stand-point of Feeling, I allude to Jacobi and Schleiermachor; 
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in the second chapter I allude chiefly to Kantism, Scepticism, 
Theism, Materialism and Pantheism; in the chapter on the 
“Stand-point of Religion,” where I discuss the contradictions 
between the religious or theological and the physical or natural- 
philosophical View of Nature, I refer to philosophy in the age 
of orthodoxy, and especially to the philosophy of Descartes 
and Leibnitz, in which this contradiction presents itself in a 
peculiarly characteristic manner. The tender, therefore, who is 
unacquainted with tho historical facts and ideas presupposed in 
my work, will fail to porosive on what my arguments and ideas 
hinge; no wonder if my positions often appear to him baseless, 
however firm the footing on which they stand. It is true that 
the subject of my work is of universal human interest; more- 
over, its fundamental ideas, though not in the form in which 
they are hero expressed; or in which they could be expressed 
under existing circumstances, will one day become the common 
property of mankind: for nothing is opposed to them in the pre- 
sent day but empty, poworless illusions and prejudices in contra- 
diction with the true nature of man. But in considering this 
subject in tho first instance, I was under the necessity of treating 
it as. a matter of scienco, of philosophy ; and in rectifying the aber- 
rations of Religion, Theology, and Speculation, I was naturally 
obliged to use their expressions, and even to appear to speculate, 
or—which is the same thing—to tun theologian myself, whilo I 
nevertheless only analyse speculation, ¢.¢., reduco theology to 
anthropology. My work, as I said before, contains, and ap- 
plics in the concrete, the principlo of a new philosophy suited— 
not to the schools, but—to man. Yes, it contains that principle, 
but only by evolving it ont of the very core of religion; honce, 
bo it said in passing, the new philosophy can no longer, like 
the old Cathohe and modern Protestant scholasticism, fall into 
the temptation to prove its agreement with religion by its 
agreement with Christian dogmas; on the contrary, being 
evolved from the nature of religion, it has in itself the true 
essence of religion,—is, in its very quality as a philosophy, a 
religion also, Buta work which considers ideas in their genesis 
and explains and demonstrates them in strict sequence, is, by 
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the very form which this purpose imposes upon it, unsuited to 
popular reading. 

Lastly, as a supplement to this work with regard to many 
apparently unvindicated positions, I refer to my articlos in tho 
Deutsches Jahrbuch, January and February, 1842, to my ori- 
tiques and Charakteristiken des modernen After-christenthums, 
in previous numbers of the same periodical, and to my earlior 
works, especially the following :—P. Bayle, Hin Beitrag ew 
Geschichte der Philosophie wnd Menschheit, Ausbach, 1838, 
and Philosophie und Christenthwn, Mannheim, 1889, In 
these works I have sketched, with a few sharp touches, the 
historical solution of Christianity, and have shown that Chris- 
tienity has in fact long vanished, not only from the Reason but 
from the Life of mankind, that it is nothing more than a fixed 
idea, in flagrant contradiction with our Fire and Life Assurance 
companies, our rail-roads and steam-carriages, ow picture and 
sculpture galleries, ow military and industrial schools, our 
thentres and scientific museums. 


LUDWIG FEUERBACH. 


Bruckberg, Feb, 14, 1848. 
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‘ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


§ 1. The Essential Nature of Man, 


tnuraton has its basis in the essential difference between man 
the brute—the brutes have no religion. It is true that 
old uncritical witers on naturel history attributed to the 
phent, among other laudable qualities, the vatue of religi- 
4gness ; but the religion of elephants belongs to the realm of 
sble. Cuvier, one of the greatest authorities on the animal 
agdom, assigns, on the strength of his personal observa- 
vos, no higher grade of intelligence to the elephant than to 
he dog. 
B be aie ig this essential difference between man and tho 
sho? The most simple, general, and also the most popular 
Siver to this question is—consciousness:~—but consciousness 
n the strict sense; for the consciousness implicd in the fecling 
LaM@elf as an individual, in discrimination by tho senges, in 
perception and even judgment of outward things accord- 
o definite sensible signs, cannot be denied to the brutes, 
diousness in the strictest sense is prosont only in a being 
hom his species, his essential nature, is an object of 
ght. The brute is indeed conscious of himself as an 
idual—and he has accordingly tho feeling of self as tho 
non centre of successive sensnations—but not as a species 
e, he is without that consciousness which in its nature, as 
8 name, is akin to science. Where thore is this higher 
ciousness there is a capability of science. Science is the 
izance of species. In practical life we have to do with 
iduals; in science, with species. But only a being to 
B 
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whom his own spocies, his own nature, is an”obfgot of thong 
ean make the essontial néture,of other t i 
object of thought. : 
«/Honco the bruto has only a simple, man a twofold life: 
the brute, the inner life is one with the outer; man has bot!’ 
inner and an outer life. The inner life of man is the life wir 
has relation to his specics, to his general, as distinguished fi 
his individual, nature, Man thinks—that is, he converses 1 
himself, ‘The brute can oxercise no function which has ri 
tion to its species without another individual external 
itsolf; but man chn perform the functions of thought ¢ 
speech, which strictly imply such a relation, apart from ano, 
individual. Man is himself at once I and thou; he can, 
himself in the place of another, for this reason, that to him 
species, his essential nature, and not merely his individual 
is an object of thought. - “| 
Religion being identical with the distinctive characteristi 
man, is then identical with self-consciousness—with the é 
sciousness which man has of his nature, But religion, ? 
pressed genorally, is consciousness of tho infinite; thu. 
and can be nothing else than tho consciousness which man 
of his own—not finite and limited, but infinite naturo. 
really finite being has not even the faintest adumbration, 
less consciousness, of an infinite being, for Wie limit of 
naturo is also the limit of the consciousness, The consei, 
*-nvss of the caterpillar, whose life is confined to a partid. 
apooies of pinnt, does not extend itself beyond this naf 
domain. It doos, indeed, discriminate botween this plant)!’ 
other plants, but more it knows not. ,'A consciousness, 
limited, but on account of that vory limitation so infallible, w 
not call consciousness, bul instinct. Consciousness, ind- 
strict or proper sense, is identical with consciousnoss olf 
inGnite; a limited consciousness is no consciousness ; | 
sciousness is essontially infinite in its nature.* / The consog 
noss of the infinite is nothing else than the conscioUusne'y 
tho infinity of the consciousness; or, jn the conscionsno 5 





“ 

: 6 

* Objectum intellectus esso illimitatum sive omne yorum 

loquuntur, omne ens ut ens, ox co constat, quod ad mullum non } 

rerum oxtonditur, nullumque est, cujus cognoscondi capax non sit, lid 

Pa sen multy sint, que ve ipsa non novit— Ciassendi (Opp. 2 
hys.), 
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he infinite, the conscious subject has for his object the infinity 
of his own nature. . 
&-What, then, is’ the nature of man, of which he is conscious, 
i: what constitutes the specific distinction, the proper humanity 
ff man?* Reason, Will, Affection, To a complete man belong 
the power of thought, the power of will, the power of affection, 
Fhe power of thought is the light of the intellect, the power of 
Will is energy of character, the power of affection is love. 
Reason, love, force of will, are, perfections—the perfections of 
ihe human being—nay, more, they are absolute perfections of 
ing. ‘To will, to love, to think, are the highest powovs, aro 
e’ absolute nature of man as man, and the basis of his ex- 
Ktence. Man exists to think, to love, to will. Now that 
hich is the end, the ultimate aim, is also the true basis and 
principle of a being. But whatis the end of renson? Reason, 
Dflove? Love. Of will? Treedom of thewill. We think 
pr the sake of thinking; love for the sake of loving; will for 
ihe sake of willing—i.c., that we maybe free. True existence 
B thinking, loving, willing existence, That alanagis truo, per- 
dct, divine, which exists for its own sake, But such is love, 
lich is reason, such is will, The divine trinity in man, abovo 
he individual man, is the unity of reason, love, will. Reason, 
Will, Love, ave not powers which man possesses, for he is 
lothing without them, he is what he is only by them; they are 
Ihe constituent elements of his nature, which he ucither has 
or makes, the animating, determining, governing powers— 
fivine, absolute powers—to which he can oppose no resistance." 
| How can the fecling man resist feeling, the loving one love, 
fe rational one reason? Who has not experienced the over- 
fhelming power of melody? And what clse is tho power of 
Relody but the power of feeling ? /Musio is the language of 
Feling; melody is audible feeling—feeling communicating 
belf, / Who has not experienced the power of love, or at least 
pord of it? Whioh is the stronger—love or” the individual 



































i ‘The obtuse materialist enys: “Man is distinguished from tho brute 
ly by consciousness—he is an animal with consciousness suporadded ;” 
Jé reflecting, that in a being which awakes to consciousness, there tekes 
fice 2 qualitative change, a differentiation of the entire nature. For tho 
fet, our words ave by no means intended to dopreciate the nature of the 
hs ex animals, ‘This is not the place to enter further into that question. 

RY “Toute opinion oat assez forte pour se faire exposer au prix de la 
ie.”-Montaigne, 
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mon? Ts it man that possesses love, or is it nob much rather 
loye that possesses man ? When love impels a man to suffer 
death even joyfully for the beloved one, is this death-conquer, 
ing power his own individual power, or is it not rather the 
power of love? And who that ever truly thought has not 
experienced that quiet, subtle power—tho power of thought ? 
When thou sinkest into deep reflection, forgetting thysolf and 
what is around thee, dost thou govern reason, or is it nof 
ronson which govorns and absorbs thee? Scientific enthu: 
siasm—is it not the most glorious triumph of intellect ovei 
theo? The dosire of knowledge—is it not a simply irresistible, 
and all-conquering power? And when thou suppressest ¢ 
passion, renouncest a habit, in short, achievest a victory ovel 
thyself, is this victorious power thy own personal power, or is 
it not rather tho energy of will, the force of morality, whicll 
seizes the mastery of thee, and fills thee with indignatioy 
against thyself aud thy individual weaknesses ? 

Man is nothing without an object. The great models of 
humanity, sugh,mon as reveal tous what man is capable of 
havo attested the truth of this proposition by their livos, They 
had only ono dominant passion—the realization of the ain 
whioh was the essential object of their activity. But th 
object to which a subject essentially, necessarily relates, i 
nothing else than this subject’s own, but sileelaves natnro, I 
it be an object common to soveral individuals of the sa 
tpecie, but under various conditions, it is still, at loast as 
the form under which it presents itself to ench of them accor 
ing to their respective modifications, their own, but pnt 
nature. : 

-Thus tho Sun is tho common object of tho planets, but it if} 
an object to Mercury, to Venus, to Saturn, to Uranus, unde 
other conditions then to tho arth. Each planet has its ow: 
sun, The Sun which lights and warms Uranus has no physier 
(only an astrofiomical, scientific) existenco lor the oarth; an, 
not only does the Sun appear different, but it really is anothe 
sun on Uranus than on the Earth. The relation of the 81° 
to the Earth is therefore at the same time a relation of ti. 
Harth to itself, or to its own nature, for the mensure of th | 
size and of the intensity of light which the Sun possesses v 
the object of tho arth, is the mensure of the distance, whic! 
etoymines the peculiar nature of the Earth, Fence ead 
planot has in its sun tho mizzor of its own naturo, j 
| 
iv 


v 
; 
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In the object which he contemplates, therefore, man becomasg 
acquainted with himself; consciousness of the objective is the 
self-consciousness of man. We know tho inan Dy tho object, 
by his conception of what is external to himsoll’; in it hi 
nature bocomos evident; this object is his manifusted nature, 
his true objective ego. And thisis truo not merely of spiritual, 
-but also of sensuous objects., ven tho objects which ar 
the most remote from man, becanse they are objocts to him, 
and to the extent to which they are so, are revolations of human 
nature. Even the moon, the Mn, the stars, call to man Prédt 
ceavrév. ‘That he sees thom, and so sees thom, is an evidenco 
of his own nature. The animal is sensible only of the boam 
which immediately affects life; while man porceives the ray, 
to him physically indifferent, of the remotest star. Man alone 
has purely intellectual, disinterested joys and passions; the 
eye of man alone keops theoretic festivals, The cyo which 
looks into the starry heavens, which gazes at that light, alike 
useless and harmless, having nothing in common with the 
earth qnd its necessities—this oye secs in that light its own 
nature, its own origin. The eyo is heavenly in its nature. 
Hence man elevates himsolf above the carth only with tho eye ; 
hence theory begins with the contemplation of the hoavons. 
The first philosophers were astronomers, I[t is the heayens 
that admonish man of ris destination, and romind him that ho 
is destined not merely to action, but nlso to contemplation. 

The absolute to man is his own nature. ‘The powor 
of the object over him is therefore the power of hia own 
nature. Thus tho power of tho oljvot of focling is the power 
of feeling itself; the power of the object of the intellect is the 
power of the intellect itself; the powor of the object of uke wil] 
is the power of tho will itself, Tho man who is affected by 
musical sounds, is govornogl by fooling; by the fooling, that is, 
which finds its corresponding clemontin musical sounds, But 
it is vot melody as such, it is only molody pregnant with 
meaning and emotion, which has powor over focling., — Veoling 
is only acted on by that which conveys feoling, 4. ¢,, by itself, 
its own nature. Thus also the will; thus, and infini lely more, 
the intellect, Whatover kind of object, thoreforo, wo aro at 
my time conscious of, we mre always at tho smo time conscions 
of our own nature; wo can affirm nothing without affirming 
ourselves. And since to will, to fool, to think, ave perfeations, 
essences, realities, it is impossible that intellect, fooling, and 
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will should feel or perceive themselves as limited, finite powers, 
i. @, ag worthless, as nothing. ‘Tor finiteness and nothingness 
ave identical; finiteness is only a euphemism for nothingness, 
Finiteness is the metaphysical, tho theoretical—nothingness 
tho pathological, practical expression, What is finite io the 
understanding is nothing to the heart.f But it is impossible, 
that we should be conscious of will, feeling, and intellect, as 
finite powers, because every perfect oxistenco, evory original 
power and essence, is the immediate verification and affirmation 
of itself, It is impossible to 1&e, will, or think, without per- 
ceiving these activities to be perfections—impossible to feel 
that one is a loving, willing, thinking being, without expe- 
viencing an infinite joy thorein. Consciousness consists in a 
being becoming objective to itself; hence it is nothing apart, 
nothing distinct from the being which is conscious of itself. 
How could it otherwise become conscious of itself? It is 
therefore impossible to be conscious of a perfection as an 
imperfection, impossible to feel feeling limited, to think thought 
limited. 

/ Consciousness is solf-vorification, self-affirmation, sclf-love, 
joy in one’s own perfection. Consciousness is the charac- 
teristio mark of a perfect nature; it exists only in a solf-suf- 
ficing, complete being. / Even human vanity attests this truth, 
A man looks in the glass; he has complacency in his appear- 
ance. This complacency is a necessary, involuntary conso- 
quence of the completeness, the benuty of his form, A bean- 
tiful form is satisfied in itsolf; it has necessarily joy in ilsolf 
—in self-contomplation. This complacency becomes vanity 
only when a man piques himself on his form as being his 
individual form, not when ho admires it as a specimen of 
human beauty in genoral, It is fitting that he should admire 
it thus; he can conccive no form more beautiful, more sublime 
than the human.* Assurodly every being loves itself, its exists 
enco-—and fitly so. To oxist is a good, Quidquid essentia 
dignum est, setentia dignum est. Everything that exists has 
value, is a being of distinction—at Icast this is true of the 





* Homini homine nihil pulchrins. (Cie, de Nat, D.1.i.) And this is 
no sign of limitation, for he regards other beings as beautiful besides him- 
self; hé delights in the beautiful forms of animals, in the beautiful forms 
of plants, in tho benuty of nature in general. But only the absolute, tho 
perfect form, can delight without envy in the forms of other beings, 
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species: hence it assorts, maintains itself, But tho highost 
form of self-assertion, the form which is itsolf a superiority, a 
perfection, a bliss, n good, is consciousnoss, 

Every limitation of tho reason, or in genoral of tho nature 
of man, rests on a delusion, an ovror. It ix truco that the 
human being, as an individual, can and must—hervin consists 
his distinction from the brute—Leel and recogniso himself Lo 
be limited; but ho can become conscious of his limits, his 
finiteness, only because the perfection, the infinitude of his 
species is perceived by him, whethor as an object of focling, 
of conscience, or of the thinking consciousness. If he makos 
his own limitations the limitations of the species, this arises 
from the mistake that he identifies himsolf immodiately with 
the species—a mistake which is intimately connected with tho 
individual's love of ease, sloth, vanity, and egoism. For a 
limitation which I know to be merely mino humiliator, 
shames, and perturbs me. Hence to frco mysolf from this 
feeling of shame, from this state of dissatisfiotion, I convort 
the limits of my individuality into the limits of human nature 
in general. What is incomprehensiblo Lo me is invomprehen- 
sible to others; why should I trouble mysolf further? it is no 
fault of mine; my understanding is not to blame, but the under- 
standing of the race. But it is a Indicrous and oven culpable 
error to defino as finite and limited what constitutes the casenco 
of man, tho nature of the species, which is the absoluie nature 
of the individual. Tivory being is sufficient to itvelf. No 
being can dony itsolf, Le, iis own nature; no being is a 
limited one to itself, Rather, every being is in and by itself 
infinito—has its God, its highest concoivable being, in itsel!, 
Evory limit of o being is cognisublo only by another being out 
of and above him, ‘Tho lifo of tho ophemora is oxtraordinarily 
short in comparison with that of longer lived erontures ; bub 
nevertheless, for the ephomera this short lifo is as long as a 
life of yoars to others, ‘The leaf on which tho caterpillar lives 
is for it n world, an infinito space, 

+ That which makes a being what it is—is its talent, its powor, 
its wealth, its adornment. How onn it possibly hold its oxistenco 
non-existence, its wealth poverty, its talent incapacity? TF tho 
plants had eyes, laste and judgmont, cach plant would declare 
its own flower the most beautiful; for its comprohonsion, its taste, 
would reach no farthor than its natural powor of production, 
What the productive powor of ils nuturo has brought forth 
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as the highest, that must also its tasto, its judgment, recognise 
and affirm as the highest. What the nature affirms, the under- 
standing, tho taste, tho judgmont, cannot deny; otherwise 
the undorstanding, the judgmeut, would no longer be the un- 
derstanding and judgment of this particular being, but of somo 
other, ‘Tho measure of the nature is also the measure of the 
undorstanding. If the nature is limited, so also is the feel- 
ing, so also is the understanding. But to a limited being its 
limited understanding is not felt to be a limitation ; on the 
contrary, itis perfectly happy and contented with this under- 
standing ; it regards it, praises and valucs it, as a glorious, 
divine power; and the limited understanding, on its part, valucs 
the limited nature whose understanding itis. Each is exactly 
adapted to the other; how should they be at issue with each 
other? WA boing’s understanding is its spherc of vision. As 
far ag thou seost, so far extends thy nature; and conversely, 
Tho cye of the brute reaches no farthor than its needs, and its 
nature no fnrthor than its needs. And so far as thy nature 
yeaches, so fur reaches thy unlimited self-consciousness, so fur 
art thou God. The discrepancy between the understanding and 
the nature, between the powor of conception and the power of 
production im tho human consciousness, on the ono hand is 
nierely of individual significance and has not a universal appli- 
cation ; and, on tho other hand, it is only apparent. He who 
having written a bad poem knows it to be bad, is in his intel- 
ligonce, and therefore in his nature, not so limited as ho who, 
having writton a bad poem, admires it and thinks it good. 

It follows, that if thou thinkest the infinite, thou peroeivest 
and affirmest tho infinitude of the power of thought; if thou 
foolest the infinite; thou feclest ut affirmest the infinitudo of 
tho power of feeling. The object of the intellect is intellect 
objective to itself; tho object of feeling is fooling objective to 
itself, If thou hast no sensibility, no fecling for music, thou 
perocivest in the finest music nothing more than in the wind 
that whistles by thy ear, or than in the brook which rushos 
past thy fect. What thon is it which acts on thee when thou 
art effected by melody? What dost thou perceive in it? What 
else than the voice of thy own heart? Tecling spenks only to 
fecling ; feeling is comprehensible only by feeling, that is, by 
itsol{—for this reason, that tho object of fecling is nothing else 
than feoling. Music is a monologue of emotion, But the 
dialogue of philosophy also is in truth only a monologue of 
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the intellect; thought speaks only to thought, ‘The splendours 
of the crystal charm tho sense; put the intellect is interested 
only in the laws of crystallization, The intellectual ouly is the 
object of the intellect.* 

"All therofore which, in tho point of" view of metnphysicul, 
transcendental speculation and religion, hns tho signifiennco 
only of the secondary, the subjoctive, the medium, the organ, 
—has in truth tho significance of the primary, of tho essence, of 
the object itself, If for example, fecling is tho essential organ 
of religion, tho nature of God is nothing else than an expression 
of the nature of feeling. Tho true but latent sense of the 
phrase, “Feeling is the organ of tho divine,” is, feeling is 
the noblest, the most excellent, i.¢., the divine, in man. Tlow 
couldst thou perceive the divine by feeling, if fecling wero not 
itself diviicinitsnature? The divine assuredly is known only 
by means of the divine—God is known only by himself, ‘Tho 
divine nature which is disecrned by feoling, is in truth nothing 
else than fecling enraptured, in ecstasy with ilsclf—tlcoling 
intoxicated with joy, blissful in its own plonitudo. 

Tt ig already clear from this that whero Lecling is hold to he 
the organ of the infinite, the subjective ossenco of religion, — 
the external data of religion loso their objective value, And 
thus, since feeling las been held the cardinal pringiplo in 
religion, the doctrines of Christinnity, formerly so sacred, havo 
lost their importance. If from this point of view somo value is 
still conceded to Christian ideas, it is a value springing 
entirely from the relation they bear to focling; if anvthor 
object would excito the same emotions, it would bo just as 
welcome. But tho object of religious feoling is become a 
matter of indifference, only because whon ouco fevling has 
beon pronounced to he the subjective cxxonuo of religion, ib in 
fact is also tho objective essonco of roligion, though it may not 
he deolavod, at Ienst directly, to bo such, C say divootly ; for 

‘indireotly this is certainly admitted, whon it is doulared that 
feeling, ag such, is religions, and thus the distinetion botavean 
specifically religions and irreligions, or at lonsl non-roli- 
gious, feelings, is abolished,—u necessary consequence of tho 
point of view in whioh feoling only is rogarded ns the organ of 
the divine, For on what other ground than that of ily ossonce, 





* “The understanding is porcipiont only of undorstanding, and what 
proceeds thenco,”——Roimarus AWalnh, der atic, Roligion, iv, Abih, § 8,) 
BS 
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its nature, dost thou hold feeling to bo the organ of the infi- 
nito, the divino being? And,is not the nature of feeling in 
general, also the nature of every special fecling, be its object 
what it may? What, then, makes this fecling religions? A 
given object? Not at all; for this object 1s itself a religious 
ono only when it is not an object of the cold understanding 
or memory, but of fecling. What then? The nature of 
feeling—n natwre of which every special feeling, without dis- 
tinction of objects, partakes. Thus, fecling is pronounced to 
be religious, simply because it is fecling; the ground of its 
zeligiousness is its own nature—lies in itself But is not 
fecling therchy declared to be itself the absolute, the divine ? 
If foeling in itself is good, religious, i.¢., holy, divine, has not 
feeling its God in itself? . 

But if, notwithstanding, thou wilt posit an object of foel- 
ing, but at the same time seekest to express thy feeling truly, 
without introducing by thy reflection any foreign clement, 
what romains to thee but to distinguish between thy individual 
fecling and the general nature of fecling;—to separate the 
universal in fooling from the disturbing, adultorating influ- 
ences with which feeling is bound up in theo, under thy indi- 
vidual conditions? Hence what thou canst alone contem- 
plate, declaro to bo the infinite, and defino as its essence, is 
merely tho nature of feeling. ‘Thou hast thus no other dofi- 
nition of God than this; Gad is pure, unlimited, free Feeling, 
Every other God, whom thou supposest, is a God thrust 
upon thy feeling from without, Feeling is atheistic in the 
sense of tho orthodox bolicf, which attaches xeligion to 
an external ohject; it denies an objectivo God—it is itself 
God. In this point of view, only tho nogntion of feeling is 
the nogation of God. Thou art simply too cowardly or too narrow 
to confess in words what thy fooling tacitly affirms. ettered 
by outward considorations, still in bondage Lo vulgar empiricism, 
incapable of comprohending tho spiritual grandeur of feeling, 
thou art terrified before tho religious atheism of thy heart, By 
this fear thou dostroyest the unity of thy focling with itsoll, 
in imagining to thyself an objective being distinct from thy 
feoling, and thus necessarily sinking buck into the old questions 
and doubts—is there a God or not ?—questionsand doubtswhich 
vanish, nay, ave impossible, where feeling is defined os the 
essonce of religion. Feeling is thy own inward power, but 
at the game time a power distinct from thee, and independent 
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of thee; it is in thee, above theo: it is itself that which con- 
stitutes the objective in thee—thy own being which improssos 
thee as another being; in short, thy God, Tlow wilt thou then 
distinguish from this objective being within theo mothor objov- 
tive being? how wilt thou get beyond thy feeling ? 

But feeling has here been adduecd only as an example, Tt is 
the smne with every other power, faculty, patontiality, realily, 
activity—the name is indifferent—which is dofined as tho 
essential organ of any object. Whatever is a subjoativo 
expression of a nature is simultaneously also ity objective 
expression, Man cannot get beyond his true nature, Io 
may indeed by means of the imagination concvivo individuals 
of nuother so-called higher kind, but he can never get looso 
from his species, his nature; the conditions of boing, the 
positive final predicates which he gives to these othor indivi- 
duals, are always determinations or qualities dyawn, vom 
his own nature—qualities in which ho in truth only images 
and Pryce himself, There may certainly be thinking boings 
besides men on the other planots of our solar system, But by 
the supposition of such beings we do not change our standing 
point—we extend our conceptions quantitatively, not qualita- 
tively. Toy as surely as on the other plancts there aro tho same 
Jaws of motion, so surely are there tho same laws of poreop- 
tion and thought as here. In fact, we people the other planaty, 
not that we may place thore diffeyont beings from ourselves, 
but more beings of our own or of a similar nature, # 

* Vorishnile est, non minus quam geometrin, oliam musiew obleata 
tionem ad plnes quam ad nos perlinere Positis enim allis torrie alquo 
animalibus 1ationa eb audit. pollontibus, our tantum his nostris conti 

issab ca solos qua sola ex sono porcipi potest P—Chwist, Mugonive 
Cosmotheor, I. i.) 
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§ 2. Lhe Essence of Religion considered generally. 


Waat wo have hitherto been maintaining generally, even 
with rogard to sensational impressions, of the relation between 
subject and object, applies cspecially to the relation , between 
the subject and the religious object, 

In the perceptions of the senses consciousness of the object 
is distinguishable from consciousness of solf; but in religion, 
consciousness ‘of the object and self-consciousness coincide. 
The object of tho senses is out of man, the religious object is 
within him, and therefore as little forsakes him as his self- 
consciousness or his conscience; it is the intimate, the closest 
object. “God,” says Augustine, for example, “is nearer, 
more related to us, and therefore more easily known by us, 
than sensible, corporeal things.”* ‘The object of the senses is 
in itself indifferent-—indepondent of the disposition or of the 
judgment; but the object of religion is a selected object ; tho 
most excellont, tho first, the supreme being; it essentially pre- 
supposes & critical judgment, a discrimination between the 
divine and the non-divitie, betwoon that which is worthy of 
adoration and that which is not worthy.t And here may be 
applied, without any limitation, the proposition: the object of 
any subject is nothing else than the subject's own nature 
takon objectively. Such as ave a man’s thoughts and disposi- 
tions, such is his God; so much worth as a man has, so much 
and no more has his God, Consciousness of God is self- 
consciousness, knowledgo of God is self-knowledge. By his 
God thou knowest the man, and by the men his God; the two 
aro identioll. Whatever is God to a man, that is his heart 
and soul; and oonversoly, God is the manifested inward 
nature, the expressed self of a man,—religion the solemn un- 
voiling of a man's hidden trensures, the revelation of his inti- 
mato thoughts, the open confession of his love-seorets. 





* Do Genosi ad litteram, 1. v, 0. 16, 
+ Unnsquisque vestrum non cogilat, privs se debere Deum nosso, 
yuam colere.—M, Minucii Folicis Octavianus, c. 24, 
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But when religion—consciousness of God—is designatud as 
the self-consciousness of man, this is not to bo understood ag 
affirming that, tho religious man is directly aware of this 
identity ; for, on the contrary, ignorance of it is findamontal 
to the peculiar nature of religion, To preclude this wiseon- 
ception, it is betler to sny,/religion is man’s earlicst and also 
indiveot form of solf-knowledge. Ilence, religion evorywhers 
precedes philosophy, as in the history of tho raco, so also in 
that of the individual. Man fist of all soos his nature as if 
out of himself, before he finds it in himself. His own nature 
is in the first instance contemplated by him as that of another 
being. Religion is the childlike condition of humanity; but 
the child sees his nature—man—out of himself; in childhood 
aman is an object to himself, under the form of another man. 
Hence the historical progress of religion consists in this: 
that what by an earlier religion was rogardod as objective, is 
now recognised as subjective; that is, what was formorly con- 
templated and worshipped as God is now porovived to ho 
something human. What was at first religion hocomos at 4 
Ietor period idolatry; man is seen to have adorod his own 
nature, Man has given objectivity to himself, but has not 
recognised the object as his own nature; a later religion takos 
this forward step; evory advance in roligion is thoreforo a 
deeper self-knowledge. / But every particular religion, while 
it pronounces its predecessors idolatrous, excopls itself—nnd 
necessarily so, otherwise it would no longer bo religion—from 
the fate, the common nature of all religious: it imputes only 
to other religions what is tho fault, if fault it be, of religian in 
general. DBecauso it has a difforent objoot, a different lenou, 
because it has transeondod the ideas of preceding religions, it 
erroneously supposes itself oxaltod above the necossary otornal 
laws which constitute the essence of religion—ilt fancies its 
object, its ideas, to be superhuman. /But tho ossonco of voli- 
gion, thus hidden from the religions, is evidont to tho thinkar, 
by whom religion is viewed objectively, which it omnot bo hy 
its volaries, And it is our task to x a that the antithesia of 
divine and human is altogethér illusory, that it is nothing 
else then the antithesis between the human nature in goneral, 
and the human individual: that, consoquontly, the object and 
contents of tho Christian religion aro altogother human, va 

Roligion, at least the Christian, is the relation of man to 
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himself, or moro correctly to his own natura (i.e, his sub- 
jective nature) ;* but a relation to it, viowed as a nature apart 
from his own. Tho divino being is nothing, else than the 
human being, or, rather the human nature purified, freed from 
the limits of the individual man, mado objective—i.c., contem- 
plated and revered as another, a distinct being, All the 
attributes of tho divine naturo are, therefore, attributes of the 
human nature.t 

Tn relation to the attributes, the predicates, of the Divine 
Being, this is admitted without hesitation, but by no means in 
relation to the subject of these predicates, The negation of 
the subject is held to be irvoligion, nay, atheism; though not 
so the negation of the predicates. But that which has no 
predicates or qualities, has no effect upon me; that which has 
no offect upon me, has no existence for me, To deny all the 
qualities of a being is equivalent to denying the being himself. 
A heing without qualities is one which cannot become en object 
to tho mind; and such o being is virtually non-cxistont, 
Where man deprives God of all qualitios, God is no longer 
anything more to him than a negativo being. To the truly 
religious man, God is not a being without qualities, because 
to him he is a positive, real being. The theory that God 
cannot be defined, and consequently cannot be known by man, 
is thorofore the offspring of recent times, & product of moder 
unbeliof. 

As reason is and can be pronounced finite only whero man 
regards sensual onjoyment, or religious cmotion, or msthetio 
contemplation, or moral sentiment, as the absolute, tho true; so 
the proposition that God is unknowable or undefinable can 
only be enunciated and become fixed as a dogma, whore this 
objoct has no longer any interest for the intellect ; where the 
youl, tho positive, alone has any hold on man, where the real 





* ane meaning of this parenthetio limitation will be clear in tho 
sequel, 

+ Ties porfections do Diou sont celles de nos fimes, mais il les possedo 
sing bornes—il y a on nous quelque puissance, quelgue connaissance, 
quelque honté, maia elles sont toutes ntidres en Diou—Leibnitz, (Lhéod. 
Preface.) Nihil in anima esse pulemus oximium, quod non etiam divine 
nature proprium sit—Quidquid a Deo alionum oxtra definitionem anime. 
—8, Grogorius Nyss, lst ergo, ut videtur, disciplinarwm omnium pulcher- 
ima cf maxima so ipsum _nosse; si quis enim se ipsum norit, Deum cog- 
noseot.——Clomens Alox, (Peed, 1. iii, o, 1.) 
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alone has for him the significance of the. essontinl, of the 
absolute, divine object, but whore at the same timo, in contra. 
diction with this purely worldly tendency, thoro yet exist some 
old vemains of rehgiousness. On tho ground that God is 
unknowable, man excuses hignself to what is yet romaining of 
his religions conscionce for his forgetfulness of God, his 
absorption in the world: ho denics God practically by his 
conduct,—the world has possession of all his thoughts and 
jnclinations,—but he does not dony him theoretically, ho doos 
not attack his existence; he lets that rest, But this exislonvo 
does not affect or incommode ‘him; it is & merely negative 
existence, an existence without existence, a self-coutradictory 
existence,—a state of being, which, as to its effects, is not 
distinguishable from non-being. The dcnial of determinate, 
positive predicates concerning the divine nainyo, is nothing 
else than a denial of xeligion, with, however, an appearance of 
religion in its favour, so that it is not recognised as a denial ; 
it is simply a subtle, disguised atheism. ‘The alleged religious 
horror of limiting God by positive predicates, is anly the 
‘irveligions wish to know nothing more of God, to banish God 
from the mind. Dread of limitation is dread of oxistence, 
All veal oxistence, é¢., all oxistenco which is truly such, 
is qualitative, determinate existence. ,He who earnestly be- 
lieves in the Divine oxistence, is not shocked at the attribut- 
ing even of gross sonsuous qualitics to God. Ilo who dyends 
an existence that may give offenco, who shrinks from the 
grossness of a positive pedicnte, may as well renounce oxis- 
tence altogethor, A God who is injured by dotormingte quuli- 
ties has not tho courago and the strength to oxist. /(Qualition 
are the fire, the vilal breath, the oxygen, the sult of existenvo. 
An existence in general, an oxistonce without qualities, is an 
insipidity, an absurdity, But there ean bo no move in God 
than is supplied by religion, Only whore man loses his taste 
for religion, and thus religion itself becomes insipid, does tho 
existence of God become an insipid oxistence—an oxislonco 
without qualities. ; 
There is, howevor, a still milder way of denying tho Divine 
predicates than the direct one just described, It is admitted 
that the predicates of tho divine naturo are finite, and, more 
pattioularly, human qualities, but thoir rejection is rojeoted; 
they are even taken undor protection, because it is necossary 
to man to haye a definite concoption of God, and sinoo ho is 
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man, he can form no other than a human conception of him. 
In relation to God, it is said, these predivates are certainly 
without any objective validity; but to mo, if he is to oxist 
for me, he cannot appear otherwise than as he docs appear to 
me, namely, as a being with attributes analogous to the 
human. But this distinction betweon what God is in himself, 
and what he is for me, destroys the perce of religion, and is 
besides in itsolf an unfounded and unteneblo distinction, 
I cannot know whether God is something else in himself or 
for himself, than ho is for me; what he is to mo, is to me all 
that he is. Tor me, thore lies in these predicates under whivh 
he exists for me, what he is in himself, his very naturo; he 
is for me what he can alone ever bo for me. The religious 
man finds perfoct satisfaction in that which God is in relation 
to himself; of any other relation he knows nothing, for God 
is to him what hoe can alone be to man. In the distinction 
above stated, man takes a point of view above himself, ic, 
above his naturo, the absolute measure of his being; but this 
transcendentalism is c»ly an illusion; for I can make the 
distinction between the object as it is in itself, and the object’ 
as it is for mo, only where an object can really appear other- 
wise {0 me, not where it appears to mo such as tho absolute 
measure of my nature determines it to appear—such as it 
must appear to me. It is true that I may have a merely 
subjectiva conception, 4.¢. one which does not arise out of 
the gonoral constitution of my spocies; but if my conception 
is detormined by the constitution of my species, the distinction 
betweon what an object is in itself, and what it is for mo 
ceases; for this conception is itsolf an absolute one. ‘The 
measuro of the species is the absolute measure, law, and 
criterion of man, And, indeed, religion has the conviction 
that its conceptions, its predicates of God, aro such as every 
man ought to have, and must have, if ho would have the truo 
ones-—that they aro thé conceptions necessary to human 
nature; ney, further, that thoy ‘are objectively true, repre- 
senting God as he is. ‘To every religion the gods of other 
religions are only notions concerning God, but its own con- 
ception of God is to it God himself, tho true God—God such 
as he is in himself, Religion is satisfied only with a complete 
Doity, a God without reservation; it will not have a more 
phantasm of God; it demands God himself. Religion gives 
up its own existence whon it gives up the nature of God; 
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it is no longer a truth, when il renonnces the possession of 
the true God. Scepticism is the arch-cnemy of religion ; 
but the distinction between object and conveption—bebyeon 
God as he is in himsolf, and God as ho is for me, is a 
sceptical distinction, and therefore an irreligious ono, 

That which is to man tho self-existont, (he highost being, 
to which he can ennceive nothing highor—ihat is to him tho 
Divine being. How then should he inquire concorning this 
being, what He is in himself? If God wore an objoot to tho 
bird, he would be « winged being: tho bird knows nothing 
higher, nothing more blissful, than tho wingod condition, 
How ludicrous would it be if this bird pronounced: to me God 
appears as a bird, but what he is in himself I know not, ‘lo 
the bird the highest nature is the bird-nature; take from him 
the conception of this, and you take from him tho conception 
of the highest being. How, then, could ho ask whothor God 
in himsolf were winged? To ask whether God is in himsolf 
what he is for me, is to ask whether God is God, is to lift 
oneself above one's God, to rise up against him, 

Wherever, therofore, this idea, that the roligious predicates 
are only anthropomorphisms, has taken possession of a man, 
there hag doubt, has unbelief obtained the mastory of faith. 
And it is only the inconsequenco of faint-heartedness and 
intellectual imbecility which does not» proceed from this idoa 
to the formal negation of the predicates, and from thoneo to 
the negation of the subject to which they relate, Tf thaw 
doubtest the objective truth of the predigatas, thou must also 
doubt the objective truth of the subject whose prodicntos they 
ave, If thy predicates ave anthropomorphisms, the subject of 
of them is an anthropomorphism too. Lf love, goodness, por- 
sonality, &@, aro human attributes, so also is tho subjoct 
which thou pre-supposest, the oxistence of God, tho belief 
that there is a God, an anthropomorphism—n pro-supposition 
puroly human. Whence knowest thou that the hgliof ina God 
at all is not» limitation of man’s modo of oohvoption ? Higher 
beings—~and thou supposest such—nro porhaps so blest in 
themselves, so at unity with themsolves, that they are not 
hung in suspense between themselves and a yot highor being. 
To know God and not onesolf to be God, to know blossotl- 
ness, and not oneself to enjoy it, is n stato of disnnity, of 
unhappiness. Higher beings know nothing of this unhappi- 
ness ; they have no conception of that which they aro not, 

: 
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Thou believost in love as a divine attribute because thou 
thyself lovest; thou believest that God is a wise, benevolent 
being, because thou knowest nothing better in thyself than 
benevolence and wisdom; and thou helieyest that God cxists, 
that therefore he is a subject—whatever exists is a subject, 
whether it be defined as substance, person, essonce, or other- 
wiso—becnuse thou thysolf existest, art thyself a subject. Thou 
kuowest no higher human good, then to love, than to be good 
and wise ; and even so thou knowest no higher happiness than 
to exist, to bo a subject; for the consciousness of nll renlity, 
of all bliss, is for thee bound up in the consciousness of being 
asubject, of oxisting. God is an oxistenco, a subject to theo, 
for tho same reason that he is to thee a wise, 2 blessed, a per- 
sonal being. The distinction between the divine predicates 
and the divine subject-is only this, that to thee the subject, 
the existence, does not appem an anthropomorphism, because 
the concoption of it is necessarily involved in thy own exist- 
ence as a subject, whoreas the predicates do appear anthropo- 
morphisms, because their nocessity—the necessity that God 
should be conscious, wiso, good, &c.—is not an immediate 
necessity, identical with tho being of man, but is evolved by 
his selfconscicusness, by the activity of his thought. I ania 
subject, I exist, whether I be wise or unwise, good or bad, To 
exist is to man tho first datum; it constitutes the very iden 
ofthe subject; itis presupposed by the predicates. Hence, man 
relinquishes the predicates, but the existence of God is to him 
a settled, inefragable, absolutely cerlain, objective truth. But, 
novertheless, this distinction is morely an apparent one, The 
novessity of the subject lies only in the necossity of the predi- 
cate. Thou art a subject only in so far as thou art a huni 
subject; the certainty and reality of thy oxistenee lie only in 
tho cortainty and reality of thy human attributes, What tho 
subject is, lies only in the predicate; the predicate is the truth 
of the subjecé—the subject only the personified, existing prodi- 
cato, tho predicate conceived as existing. Subject and predi- 
cate aro distinguished only as existence and essence, The 
negation of the predicates is thorefore tho negation of the sub- 
joct. What remains of the human subject when abstracted 
from the human attributes ? Even in the language of common 
life the divine predicates—DProvidence, Omniscience, Omni- 
potence—are put for the divine subject, 

The cortainty of the existence of God, of which it has beon 
said that it is as certain, nay, more certain to man than his 
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own existenco, depends only on tho cortainty of tho qualities 
of God—it is in itself no immediate certainty. ‘To the Chris- 
tian the existence of the Christian God only is a certainty; to 
the heathen that of the heathen God only. ‘The heathon did 
not doubt the existence of Jupiter, becauso ho took no offenco 
at the nature of Jupiter, because he could concoive of God 
under no other qualities, because to him these qualitios were a 
certainty, a divino reality, ‘The veality of the preiicnto is tho 
sole guarantee of existence, 

Whatever man conccives to be true, ho immediately conccives 
to be renl (that is, to have an objective existence), because, 
originally, only the real is truo to him—true in opposition to 
what is merely conceived, dreamed, imagined, ‘Tho idew of 
being, of existence, is the original iden of truth; or, originally, 
man makes truth dependent on existence, subsequently, exist- 
tenco dependent on truth Now God is the natwo of man 
regarded as absolute trath,—the truth of man; but God, or,- 
what is the same thing, religion, is as various as are the con- 
ditions under which man conevives this his nature, regards it 
as tho highest being. These conditions, then, under which 
man conceives God, ave to him the truth, and for that 
reason they are also the highest existeneo, or rathor thoy aro 
existence itself; for only the emphatic, the highest existence, 
is existence, and deserves this name, ‘T'herofore, God is an 
existent, renl being, on the very samo gronnd that he is a 
particular, definite being; for the qualitics of God aro nothing 
else than the essontial qualitios of man himself, und a- 
particular man is what he is, has his oxistenco, his reality, 
only in his particular conditions. ‘Tako away from tho Grovk 
the quality of being Greek, and you take away his oxistonco, 
On this ground, it is true that for a dofinite positive 
yeligion—that is, relatively—the cortainty of the oxistence of 
God is tmediate; for just as involuntarily, as necessarily, 
as the Grogk was a Greok, so necessarily woro his gods 
Greek beings, so necessarily wore thoy real, cxistont beings. 
Religion is that concoption of tho nature of the world md 
of man which is essential to, i. ¢., identical with, a man’s 
nature. But man does not stand above this his necessary 
conception; on the contrary, it stands above him; it animates, 
determines, governs him. Tho necossily of a proof, of a 
middle term to wnito qualitios with oxistonce, the possibility 
of a doubt, is abolished. Only that which is apart from 
my own being is capable of boing doubted by me, How then 
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can I doubt of God, who ismy being? To doubt of God is 
to doubt of myself, Only when God is thought of abstractly, 
when his predicates aro the result of philosophic abstraction, 
arises tho distinction or separation between subject and predi- 
onte, existence and nature—arises the fiction that the existenco 
or the subject is something else than the predicate, something 
immediate, indubitable, in distinction from the predicate, which 
is hold to be doubtful. But this is only a fiction. A God who has 
abstract predicates has also an abstract existence. LExistonce, 
being, varies with varying qualities, 

The idontity of the subject and predicate is clearly evidenced 
by the progressive development of religion, which is identical 
with the progressive development of human culture. f So long 
as man is in @ mere state of nature, so long is his god a mero 
nature:god—a personification of some natural force. Where 
man inhabits houses, he also enclosos his gods in temples, 
Tho temple is only a manifestation of the value which man 
attaches to beautiful buildings. ‘femples in honour of reli- 
gion are in truth temples in honour of architecture, With 
the emerging of man from a stato of savagery and wildness to 
ono of culture, with the distinction between what is fitting for 
man and what is not fitting, arises simnultancously the dis- 
tinction between that which is fitting and that which is not 
fitting for God. God is tho idea of majesty, of the highest 
dignity : the religious sentiment is tho sentiment of supreme 
fitness, ‘The later more cultured artists of Greece wore the 
first lo embody in tho statuos of the gods the idens of dignity, 
of spiritual grandeur, of ishperturbable repose and scronity, » 
But why wore these qualities in their viow attributes, predicates 
of God? Because thoy were in thomselves regarded by tho 
Grevks as divinitios, Why did those artists exclude all disgust- 
ing and low passions? Because they perceived them to bo un-, 
becoming, unworthy, unhuman, and consequently ungodlike, 
The Homeric gods eat and drink;—that implies: eating and 
drinking is a divino pleasurc. Physical strength is an attri- 
bute of the Homeric gods: Zeus is tho strougest of the gods, 
Why? Bocause physicnl strength, in and by itself, was regarded 
as something glorious, divine, To the ancient Germans the 
highest virtues were those of the warrior; therefore, their 
supreme god was the god of war, Odin,—war, “tho original or 
oldest law.” Not the attribute of the divinity, but the diyine- 
ness or deity of the attribute, is the first true Divine Being, 
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Thus what theology and philosophy havo held to be God, tho 
Absolute, the Infinite, is not God; but that which they have 
held not to be God, is God: namely, the attribute, the quality, 
whatever has reality. Hence, he alone is tho true athoist Lo 
whom the predicates of the Diyine Being,—for oxnmple, love, 
wisdom, justice, are nothing ; not he to whom moroly the sub- 
ject of these predicates is nothing, And in no wise is tho 
negation of the subject necessarily also a nogation of tho 
predicates considored in themselvos. ‘hese havo an intrinsia, 
independent reality ; they force their recognition upon man by 
their very nature; they are solf-evident truths to him; thoy 
prove, they attest themselves. It does not follow that good- 
ness, justice, wisdom, are chimeras, because the oxistenco of 
God is a chimera, nor truths because this is a truth, Thoidea 
of God is dependent on the iden of justice, of beneyolonco; va 
God who is not benevolent, not just, not wise, is no God; but 
the converse doos not hold, The fact is not that a quality is 
divine because God has it, but that God has it becanso it is in 
itself divine: because without it God would be a dofectiva 
being. Justice, wisdom, in general ovory quality which con- 
stitutes the divinity of God, is determined and known by itsol!, 
independently, but the idea of God is determined by the quali- 
ties which have thus heen previously judged to be worthy of 
the divine nature; only in the case in which I identify God 
and justice, in which I think of God immadiately as the renlity 
of the idea of justice, is the idea of God self-determined. But 
if God os a subject is tho determined, while tho quality, tho 
predicate is the determining, then in truth tho rank of tho god- 
head is due not to the subject, but to tho predicate, 

Not until soveral, and those contradictory, attributes aro 
united in ono boing, and this being is conccived ns porsonal 
——the personality being thus brought into espocitl promi- 
nence—not until then is the origin of voligion lost sight of, is 
it forgotten that what tho activity of tho reflective powor has 
converted into a predicate distinguishable or soparable from 
the subject, was originally tho true subject. Thus tho Greeks 
and Romans deified accidents as substancos: virtues, states of 
mind, passions, as independent beings, Man, ospecially tho 
religious man, is to himself tho measuro of all things, of all 
xenlity, Whatever strongly impresses a man, whatever pro- 
duces an unusual effect on, his mind, if it bo only a peoulinr, 
inexplicable sound or note, he porsonifics as a divino being, 
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Religion embraces all tho objects of the world; everything ex- 
isting has heon an object of religious roverence ; in the nature 
and consciousness of roligion there is nothing else than what 
lies in the nature of man and in his consciousness of himself 
and of the world. Religion has no material oxclusively its 
own. In Rome even the passions of fony and terror had their 
temples. The Christians also made mental phenomenn into 
independent beings, their own feelings into qualities of things, 
the passions which govorned them into powers which governed 
the world, in short, predicates of their own nature, whether reco- 
gnized as such or not, into independent subjective oxistonces, 
Devils, cobolds, witches, ghosts, angels, were sacred truths as 
long as the religious spirit held undivided swwy over mankind, 
In order to banish from the mind the identity of the divine 
and human predicates, and the consequent identity Of tho divine 
and human nature, recourse is had to the idea that God, as the 
absolute, real Being, has an infinito fulness of various predi- 
oates, of which wo hero know only a part, and those such as 
are analogous to our own; while therost, by virtue of which 
God must thus have quite a different nature from the human 
or that which is analogous to the human, we shall only know 
in the future—that is, after death, But an infinito plonitude 
or multitude of predicates which aro really different, so different 
that the ono does not immediately involvo the other, is realized 
only in an infinite plenitude or multitude of different beings or 
individuals, Thus the human nature presents an infinite abtn- 
dance of different predicates, and for that very reason it presents 
an infinite abundance of different individuals. Each new man 
ig a new predicate, a now phasis of humanity, As many as are 
the men, 80 many are tho powers, the properties of humanity. 
Tt is truvo that there aro the same elements in every individual, 
but undef such various conditions and modifications that thoy 
appear new and peculiar, ‘The mystery of the inexhaustible ful- 
ness.of the divine predicates is thorefore nothing else than the 
inystory of human nature considerod as an infinitely varied, in- 
finitely modifiable, but, consequently, phenomenal being. Only 
in the realm of the senses, only in space and timo, docs there 
exist a being of really infinite qualities or predicates, Where 
there are really differont predicates, there are different times. 
One man is a distinguished musician, a distinguished author, 
0 distinguished physician ; but he eannot compose music, write 
books, and perform cures in the same moment of time, Time, 
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and not the Hegelian dialectic, is the medium of uniting op- 
posites, contradictories, in one and the samo subject. But 
distinguished and detached from the nature of man, and com: 
bined with the idea of God, the infinite fulness of various 
predicates is a conception without reality, a more phantasy, 
a conception derived from the sensible world, but without the 
essential conditions, without tho truth of sonsible existence, © 
conception which stands in direct contradiction with the Divine 
Being considered ag a spiritual, i.¢., an abstract, simple, single 
being; for the predicates of God me precisely of this charactor, 
that one involyes all the others, because thore is no real dif 
ference between them. If, therefore, in the present predicates 
T have not the future, in the present God not the futuro God, 
then the future God is not the present, but they are two dis- 
tinct beings.*" But this distinction is in contradiction with 
the unity and simplicity of the theological God. Why is a 
given predicate a predicate of God? Because it is divine in 
its nature; é.¢., because it expresses no limitation, no defoat, 
Why are other predicates applied to Him? Because, however 
various in themselves, they agree in this, that thoy all alike ex- 
press peiionon, unlimitedness, Henee I can conceive innu- 
merable predicates of God, because they must all agree with 
the abstract idea of the Godhead, and must have in common 
that which constitutes every single predicate a divine attribute. 
Thus it is in the system of Spinoza, Te sporks of an infinite 
number of attributes of tho divine substance, but ho spocilios 
none oxcept Thoughtand Extension, Why? because itis a matter 
of indifference to know them; nay, becausothoy aro in Lhomsolyes 
indifferent, superfluous: for with all theso innumerable predi- 
cates, I yet always moan to say the samo thing as when | spoak 
of thought and extension. Why is Thought an altrilato of sub- 
stance? Because, according to Spinoza, it is capable ol boing 
conceived by itself, because it expresses something indivisible, 
perfect, infinite. Why Extension or Mattor? Tor tho samo 
reason, Thus, substance can have an indefinile numbor of predi- 
dicates, because it is not their specific dofinition, thoir difference, 


* Vor religious faith there is no other distinction between the presont 
and future God than that the former is an object of Saith, of concoption, of 
imagination, while the Jattor ia to be an object of immediate, that ia, porsonal, 
sensible perception, In this life, and in the next, he is tho ramo God; 
but in the one ho is incomprehensible, in the other, comprehensible. 
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but their identity, their equivalence, which makes thom attributes 
of substance, Or rather, substance has innumerablo predicates 
only because (how stange!) it has proporly no predicate; that 
is, no definito, real prodicate. Tho indcfinito unity which is tho 
product of thought, completes itsolf by the indelinite multi- 
plicity which is the product of tho imagination, Because the 
predicate is not muléum, it is malta, In truth, tho positive pro- 
dicales are Thought and Txtension, In these two, infinitely 
more is said than in tho nameless innumerable predicates; 
for thoy express something definite, in thom T have soincthing, 
But substenco is too indifferent, too apathotie, to bo some- 
thing; that is, to have qualities and passions; thot it may 
not bo something, it is rathor nothing, 
Now, when it is shown that what tho subject is, lies entirely 
in the attributes of tho subject; that is, that the predioato is the 
* true subject; it is also proved that if tho divino predicates aro 
attributes of the human nature, the-subject of those prodicatos 
is also of the human natw'e, But the divine predicntes aro 
partly general, partly personal. ‘Tho goneral predicates aro 
tho motaphysical, but these sorvo only ag oxtornel points of 
support to religion; they aro nol the charactoristio definitions 
of religion, It is the posonal predicatos alond which con- 
stitute tho ossonco of religion—in which tho Divino Being is 
the object of religion. Such are, for cxample, that God is a 
Person, that ho is the moral Law-givor, the Father of man~ 
kind, tho Holy One, the Just, the Good, the Moroiful. It ig 
however at onco clonr, or it will at least bo cloar in the poquei, 
with regard to these and other dolinitions, that, expecially as 
applied to a personality, they are purely human definitions, and 
that consequently man in religion—in his relation to God—is 
in relation to his own nature; for to the religious sentiment 
these prodicates aro nol more eoncoptions, more imagos, which 
man forms of God, to bo distinguished from that which God 
is ing himself, but wuths, fnels, realities, Religion knows 
nothing of anthropomorphisms; to it Lhoy are not anthropo- 
morphisms. It is the very exsenco of religion, that to it these 
definitions oxpross tho nature of God. ‘They are pronounced 
to be imagos only’ by the understanding, which veflects on 
religion, and which whilo defonding them yet before its own. 
wibunal denies them, But to the roligious sontiment God is 
a roal Father, real Loye and Mercy; for to it he is a real, 
living, personal being, and thoreforo his attributes are also 
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living and personal. Nay, the definilions which are tho most 
sufficing to the religious sentiment, are procisely Lhoso which 
give the most offence to the undorstanding, pnd which in tho 
process of reflection on religion it denios, /Roligion is ossen- 
tially emotion; hence, objectively also, omolion is to it necos- 
sarily of a divine nature. Even. anger appowrs to it an 
emotion not unworthy of God, provided only there bo a roli- 
gious motive at tho foundation of this anger. / 

But here it is also essential to observe, and this phenomenon 
is an extremely remarkable ono, characterising tho very core 
of religion, that in proportion as tho divino subject is in 
reality human, the greater is the apparent difference betweon 
God and man; that is, the more, by reflection on religion, b 
theology, is the identity of the divine and human donicd, 
and the human, considered as such, is depreciated.*  T'ho 
ronson of this is, that as what is positive in tho conception of 
the divine being can only be human, the conception of man, 
as an object of vonsciousness can only he nogativoe. ‘To 
enrich God, man must become poor; that God may bo all, 
man nmst be nothing. But he desires to bo nothing in him- 
self, because what he takes from himself is not lost to him, 
since it is preserved in God. Man has his being in God; 
why then should he have it in himself? Whoro is the neoos- 
sity of positing the same thing twico, of having it twice? What 
man withdraws from himself, what he ronounces im himself, ho 
only enjoys in an incomparably higher and fullormoasurein God, 

‘he monks mado a vow of chastity to God; thoy morti- 
flod tho sexual passion in themselves, but therofore thoy 
had in TLoaven, in the Virgin Mary, the imago of woman 
—an image of love, Thoy could tho moro easily disponso 
with real woman, in proportion as an ideal woman was an 
object of love io them, Tho greator the importance thoy 
altached to tho denial of sonsuality, the gronter tho import- 
ance of the Heavonly Virgin for thom: sho was to thom in 
the place of Ohrist, in tho stead of God, The moro tho 





* Inter creatovem ob creaturam non potest tanta similiiudo notari, quin 
inter eos major sit dissimilitudo notanda,—Later, Cono, can, 2, (Summa 
Omn. Cone. Carranza, Antw. 1659, p, 826.) ‘Tho Inst distinction 
betveen man and God, between the finite and infinile nature, to which tho 
religious speculative imagination soars, is the distinction betweon Some- 
thing and Nothing, Ens and Non-Ens; for only in Nothing is all com+ 
munity with other beings abolished, 
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sensual tendencies are renounced, tho moro sensual is the 
God to whom they ave sacrificed. For whatover is made an 
offoring to God has an especial value attnchod Lo it; in it God 
is supposed to have especial pleasure, That which is the 
highest in tho estimation of man, is naturally the highest in 
tho estimation of his God—what plonses man, pleasos God 
also. Tho Hebrows did not offer to Jehovah unclean, ill- 
conditioned animals; on the contrary, those which they most 
highly prized, which they thomsolvos alo, were also the food 
of God (eibus Dei, Lovit. iii, 2.) Wherever, therefore, the 
donial of tho sensual delights is made a spocial offering, a 
sacrifice woll-pleasing to God, thero the highest value is 
attached to the senses, and the sonsuality which has been 
renounced is unconsciously restored, in the fact that God 
takes the place of the materiel delights which have been 
yenounced, The nun weds herself to God ; she has a heavenly 
bridegroom, the monk a heavenly bride. But the heavenly 
virgin is only « sensible presentation of a general truth, having 
relation to the essence of religion. AMan denies as to himself 
only what ho attributes to God. Religion abstracts from man, 
from the world ; but it can only abstract from the limitations, 
from the phenomena, in short, from the negative, not from the 
essence, the positive, of the world and humanity: hence, in the 
very abstraction and negation it must recover that from which 
it abstracts, or believes itself to abstract. And thus, in reality, 
whatever xeligion consciously denies—always supposing that 
what is denied by it is something ossontial, true, and conso- 
quently incapable of being wltimately denicd—it unconsciously 
restoresin God. Thus, in religion man donies his reason; of him- 
self ho knows nothing of God, his thoughts ave only worldly, 
enrthly; ho can only believe what God reveals to him, But 
on this account the thoughts of God avo human, earthly 
thoughts; like man, He has plans in His mind, ho accommo- 
dates himself to ciyoumstances and grades of intelligence, liko 
a tutor with his pupils; he caloulates closely the offect of his 
gifts and rovelations; ho observes man in all his doings; he 
knows all things, oven the most oarthly, the commonest, the 
most trivial. In brief, man in relation to God denies his own 
knowledge, his own thoughts, that he may place them in God, 
Man gives up his personality; but in xeturn, God, the Al- 
mighty, infinite, unlimited being, is a person; he donics 
human dignity, the human ego; but in return God is to him 
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a selfish, egoistical being, who in all things seoks only Jlim- 
solf, his own honour, his own cnds; he ropresents God as 
simply seeking the satisfuction of his own svlfishnoss, whilo 
yot Ele frowns on that of every other being; his God is tho 
yory luxury of egoism.*/ Religion further donios goodness 1s 
a quality of human nature; man is wicked, corrupt, incapablo 
of good; but on tho other hand, God is only good—the Good 
Being. Man’s nature demands as an object goodnoss, personi- 
fied as God; but is it not hereby declared that goodness is an 
essential tendency of man? If my hoavt is wicked, my 
understanding perverted, how onn I perevive and focl the holy 
to he holy, the good to be good? Could [ perevivo the 
beauty of a fine picture, if my mind were esthotically an 
absolute piece of perversion? Though I may not be a painter, 
though I may not have the power of producing what is beau- 
tiful myself, [ must yet havo msthetio feeling, testhotio com- 
prehension, since I Ps eaatby the boauty that is presented 
to me externally. Wither goodness doos not oxist nt all 
for man, or, if it doos exist, theroin is revoaled to tho indi- 
vidual man the holiness and goodness of human nature. That 
which is absolutely opposed to my nature, to which T am 
united by no bond of sympathy, is not oven conceivable or 
perceptible by me. Tho Holy is in opposition to mo only as 
regards the modifications of my personality, but as regards my 
fundamental nature it is in unity with mo, The Moly is 0 
reproach to my sinfulnosg; in it T recogniso mysolf' as a sinner; 
but in so doing, while I blame my$elf, I avknowledge whut [ 
am not, but ought to be, and what, for thet very roason, 1, 
according to my destination, can bo; for an “ought” which 
has no corresponding capability, doos not uffoot mo, is n 
ludicrous chimera’ without any truo relation to my montal 
constitution. But when T acknowledge goodnoss as my dosti- 
nation, as my law, I noknowledgo it, whother consciously or 
unconsciously, as my own nature, Anothor naiure then my 
own, one difforent in qualily, cannot touch mo, T ean por- 
ceive sin as sin, only when I pereeivo it to be a contradiction 
of myself with myself—that is, of my personality with my 





* Gloviam suam plus amat Dens quam omnes oreaturas. “ God can only 
Jove himself, can only think of himself, ean only work for himsolf, Tn 
creating man, God scoks his own onds, his own glory,"&o,—Vid. P. Bayle. 
Ein Boitvag zur Geschichto dor Philos. u. Monschh. p, 10¢-—107, 
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fundamental nature, As a contradiction of the absolute, con | 
sidered as anothor boing, the feeling of sin is inexplicablo, 
unmeaning. ; 

Tho distinction betwoon Augustinianism and Polaginnism 
oonsists only in this, that the former expresses alter Lho manner 
of religion what the latter expresses alter the mannor of ra- 
tionalism. Both say the samo thing, both vindicate the good- 
ness of man; but Pelagianism does it directly, in a rationalistio 
and moral form, Augustinianism indirectly, in a mystical, that 
is, a religious form,* or that which is givon to man's God, 
is in truth given to man himself; what a man declares con- 
cerning God, he in trnth doclavos concerning himself, Augus- 
tinianism would be a truth, and a truth opposed to Pola- 
gianism, only if man had the deyil for his God, and with 
the consciousness that he was the devil, honoured, revorenced, 
and worshipped him as the highest being, But so long as 
man adores a good being as his God, so long does he con- 
tomplate in God tho goodness of his own nature, 

As with tho doctrine of the radical corruption of human na- 
ture, so is it with the idontical doctrine, that man ean do 
nothing good, é. ¢., in truth, nothing of himgelf—by his own 
strength. For the denial of human strength and spontaneous 
moral activity to be true, the moral actiyity of God must also 
be denied; and we must say, with the oriented) nihilist or pan- 
theist: the Divine being is absolutely without will or action, 
indifferent, knowing nothing of tho discrimination between evil 
and good. But he who @efines God as an active being, and 
not only so, but as morally aolj%e and morally oritical,—as a 
being who loves, works, and rewards good, punishes, rejects, and 
condemns evil,—he who thus defines God, only in appearance 
denies human activity, in Inet making it tle highost, the most 





‘- 

* Polagianism denies God, . religion—isti dantam tribuunt potestatom 
voluntati, ut pictati auforant orationem. (Angustin do Nat, of Grat. cont. 
Pelaginm, c. 68.) Ithas only the Creator, ¢.¢., Native, asa basia, not tho 
Saviour, the {ruc God of the religious rentiment—in a word, it denies God ; 
but, as a consequence of this, it clevales man into a God, since it makes 
him a being not needing Gad, self-suflicing, indepondent. (Sve on this 
subject Luther against Mrasmus and Augutline, 1.0, ce. 88.)  Augusli- 
nianism denies man; but, as a consequence‘of this, it reduces God to the 
lovel of man, even to the ignominy of the cross, for the sake of man, 
Tho former puts man in the placo of God, the latter puts God in the place 
of man; oth Jead to the samo resuli—tho distinction is only apparent, « 
pious illusion, Angustinianism is only an inverted Pelagianism ; what to 
the Jallor is a subject, is to tho formor an object, 
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real activity. He who makes God act humanly, doclaros human 
activity to be divine; he says: a god who is not active, and 
not morally or humanly active, is no god; and thus he makes 
the idea of the Godhead dependent on the idea of activity, tht 
is, of human activity, for a higher he knows not. . 
./Man—this is the mystery of religion—projects his Doing into 
objectivity,* and then again makes himself an object to this 
projected image of himself thus converted into a subject; he 
thinks of himself, is an object to himself, but as the object of 
an object, of another being than himsolf, Thus hero. Man 
ig an object to God. That man is good or ovil is not indif- 
ferent to God; no! Ifo has a lively, profound interest in 
man’s being good; he wills that man should bo good, happy— 
for without goodness there is no happiness. ‘Thus the 
religious man virtually retracts tho nothingness of hwman 
activity, by making his dispositions and actions nn objent to 
God, by making man tho end of Gud—for that which is au 
object to the mind is an end in action; by making tho divine 
activity a means of human salvation. God acts, that man may 
be good ond happy..gThus man, while he is opparently 
humiliated to the Theat degree, is in truth oxalted to the 
highest, Thus, in and through God, man has in viow himself 
alone, It is true that man places the aim of his action m 
God, but God has no other aim of action then the moral and 
eternal salvation of man: thus man has in fact no other aim 
than himself. Tho divine activity is not distinct from the 
human, 

How could tho divine activily work on me as ils object, nay, 
work in ino, if it wore ossontinlly dilloront trom mo; how could 
it have a human aim, the aim of ameliorating and blessing 
man, if it were not itself human? Does not the purpose 
determino tho nature of the act? When man makes his moral 
improvement an aim to himself, he has divine resolutions, 
divine projects; but also, whon God socks tho salvation of 
man, Ee has human ends and vhuman modo of activity, corre- 





* Tho religious, tho original mode im which man becomes objective to 
himselt, is (as is clearly onough explained in this work) lo be distinguished 
from tho mode in which this ocenrs in reflection and speculation; the latter 
3s voluntary, the former involuntary, necessery—as necessary as atl, as 
speech With the progress of Lime, it is true, theology coincides with 
yeligion, 
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sponding to these ends. Thus in God manh as only his own 
ativity as an object, But, for the very reason that he regards 
his own activity as objective, goodnoss only as an objoct, he 
necessarily receives the impulse, the motive, not from himself, 
but from this object. He contomplates his nature 4s external 
to himself, and this nature as goodness; thus it is self-evident, 
it is mero tautology to say, that tho impulso to good comos 
only from thence where he places the good. 

God is the highest subjectivity of man abstracted from him- 
self; hence man can do nothing of himsclf, all goodness 
comes from God. Tho more subjective God is, tho more 
completely does man divest himself of his subjectivity, because 
God is, per se, his relinguishod solf, the possession of 
which he however again vindicates to himself As the 
action of the arteries drives the blood into the oxfremities, 
and the action of the veins brings it back again, as life in 
general consists in a perpetual systole and diastole; so is it in 
religion. In the roligious ‘esiole man el his own nature 
from himself, he throws himself outward; in the religious 
diastole he receives the rejected nature into his heart again, 
God alono is the being who acts of himself,—this is the force 
of repulsion in religion; God is tho being who acts in me, 
with me, through me, upon me, for mo, is the principle of my 
salvation, of my good dispositions and actions, consequently 
my own good principle and nature,—this is the force of attrac- 
tion in religion. 7 

Lhe course of religious development which has boen gonernlly 
indicated, consists specifically in thig, that man abstrncts more 
and more from God, and attributics moro and moro to himsolf, 
‘This is ospecially apparont in tho belief in yovelation. That 
which to a Inter ago or a cultured people is given by nature or 
veason, is to an earlior age, or to a yel uncultured people, given 
by God, Tvory tendency of man, howoyer natural—even tho 
impulse to cleanliness, was canceived by the Israglitos as a 
positive divine ordinance, From this example wo agnin see 
that God is lowered, is concoived moro entirely on tho type of 
ordinary humanity, in proportion as man detracts from himsolf. 
How can the self-humiliation of man go further than when he 
disclaims the capability of fulfilling spontancously the require- 
ments of common decensy?* ‘The Christian religion, on the 








* Deut. xxiii. 12, 18, 
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other hand, distinguished the impulsos and passions of man ac- 
cording to their quality, their charactor; it represented only 
good emotions, good dispositions, good thoughts, as vevelu- 
tions, operations—that is, as dispositions, feclings, thonghts,— 
of God; f6r what God reveals is a quality of God himself; that 
of which the heart is full, overflows tho lips, as is the offeet 
such is the cause, as tho revolation, such the being who re- 
yeals himself, A God who reyenls himself in good dispositions 
is a God whose egsential attribute is only moral perfection, 
The Christian religion distinguishes inward moral purily from 
external physical purity; the Israelites identified the two. 
relation to the Israelitish religion, the Christinn religion is one 
of criticism and frecdom. The Israolito trusted himself to do 
nothing except what was commanded by God; he was without 
will even in external things; the authority of religion extended 
itself even to his food. The Christian religion, on the other 
hand, in all these external things, made man dependont on 
himself, 4. ¢., placed in man what the Israelite placed ont of 
himself, in God. Israel is the most completo prosontation of 
positivism in religion, In relation to the Israclite, tho Chris- 
tian is an esprit fort, a free-thinker. Thus do things chango. 
What yesterday was still religion, is no longer such to-day; 
and what to-day is atheism, to-morrow will bo religion. 








* See, for example, Gen, xxxv. 2; Levit, xi. dt; xx. 26; and tho 
Commentary of Le Cleve on these passages, 
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PART I. 


THE TRUE OR ANTHROPOLOGICAL ESSENCE OF 
RELIGION, 





CHAPTER II, 


GOD AS A BEING OF THE UNDERSTANDING, 

» ReLiGion is tho disuniting of man from himsolf: ho sets 
God before him as the antithosis of himself, God is not what 
man is—man ig not what God is. God is the infinite, man 
the finite being ; God is porfoct, man imperfect; God ctomal, 
man temporal ; God ahnighty, man woak; God holy, man sin- 
ful. God and man are extremes: God is the absolutely posi- 
tive, tho swn of all realities; man the absolutely negativo, 
comprehending all negations, 

But in religion man contemplates his own latent nature. 
Honco it must be shown that this antithesis, this differoncing 
of God and man, with which religion bogins, is a differencing 
of man with his own naturo, 

The inherent necessity of this proof is at onco apparent 
from this,—that if tho divine nature, which is tho objoct of 
religion, were roally differont from the nature of man, & 
division, a disunion could not tako place, If God is roally a 
different being from myself, why should his perfection troublo 
me? Disunion cxists only betweon beings who ave at variance, 
but who ought to be one, who can be one, end who conse- 
quently in nature, in truth, are one, On this genoral ground, 
thon, the nature with which man feels himsolf in disunion, 
must be inborn, immanent in himself, but at the same timo it 
must bo of a different charactor from that nature or power 
which gives him the fecling, the consciousnoss of reconciliation, 
of union with God, or, what is the same thing, with himself, 
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This nature is nothing else then the intelligence—the reason 
or the understanding. God as the antithesis of man, ay a 
being not human, i.¢., not personally human, is the objoctive 
nature of the understanding, ‘Lhe pure, perlect divine nature 
is the self-consciousness of the understanding, the conscious- 
ness which the understanding has of its own perfection, ‘The 
understanding knows nothing of the sufferings of the heart ; 
it has no desires, no passions, no wants, and for that veason, 
no deficiencies and woaknesgos, as the heart hay, Men in 
whom the intellect predominates, who with one-sided but all 
the more characteristic dctiniteness, embody and personify for 
us the nature of the understanding, are fico from the anguish 
of the heart, from the passions, the excesses of the man who 
has strong emotions; thoy are not passionately intorested in 
any finite, i.¢., particular object; they do not give themsclyes 
in pledge; they are free. “To want nothing, and by this 
freedom from wants to become like the immortal Gods ;” 
—‘“not to subject ourselves to things but things to us;’ 
—‘allis vanity ;’—these and similar sayings aro the mottocs 
of tho men who are governed by abstract understanding, ‘The 
understanding is that part of our nature which is noutral, im- 
passible, not to be bribed, not subject to illusiong—the pure, 
passionless light of tho intolligenco. It is tho catogorical, 
impartial consciousness of the fact as fact, because it is itself 
of an objective nature, It is the consciousness of the uncon- 
tradictory, because it is itself the uncontradictory unity, tho 
souree of logical identity. Jt is the consciousness of law, 
necessity, rule, measure, because it is itsolf tho activity of law, 
the necossity of the nature of things under the form of spon- 
tancous activity, the rule of rules, tho absolute mensuro, thy 
mensuro of measures. Only by tho understanding can man 
judge and act in contradiction with his dearest humnn, that is, 
personal feolings, when tho God of the undorstunding,—law, 
necessity, right,—commands it. ‘Tho father who as a Jugdgo 
condemns his own son to death Lecause he knows him to be 
guilty, can do this only as a rational not as an emotional being, 
‘The understanding shews us the faults and wenknesses even of 
our beloved ones ; it shews us even ourown. Jt is for this reason 
that it so often throws us into painful collision with oursolves, 
with our own hearts, We do not like to give reagon tho upper 
hand: we are too tender to oursolves to carry out tho tuo, but 
hard, relentless verdict of the understanding. ‘The under 
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standing is the powor which has relation to species : the heart 
represents particular circumstances, individuals,—tho undor- 
standing, general eircumstancos, universals; it is the super- 
human, 1.¢., the impersonal power in man. Only by and in 
the understanding has man the power of abstraction from 
himself, from his subjoctive being, —of exalting himself to 
general ideas and rolations, of distinguishing the objoot from 
tho improssions which it produces on his feclings, of regarding 
it in and by itself without roference to human _porsonality, 
Philosophy, mathematics, astronomy, physics, in short, science 
in gonoral, is the practical proof, because it is tho product, of 
this truly infinite and divine activity, Religions anthropomor- 
phisms, thereforo, ave in contradiction with the understanding ; 
itvepudiates their application to God; it denies them, But 
this God, froo from authropomorphisms, impartial, passionloss, 
is nothing else than tho nature of the understanding itself 
regarded ns objective. 

God as God, that is, a8 a being not finite, not human, not 
materially conditioned, not phonomonal, is only an objoct of 
thought. Te is the incorporeal, formless, incomprohensible— 
tho abstract, negative being; he is known, i.¢., becomes an 
object, only by abstraction and negation (vid negationis). 
Why? Because he is nothing but the objective nature of the 
thinking powor, or in general, of tho power or activily, namo 
it what you will, whoreby man is conscious of reason, of mind, 
of intelligence. ‘There is no other spirit, that is, (for tho idea 
of spirit is simply tho idea of thought, of intelligenco, of 
understanding, every other spirit being a spectro of tho imagi- 
nation,) no other intolligence which man oan believe in or con- 
ecive, than that intelligence which enlightens him, which is 
Aotive in him, He can do nothing moro than separate tho in- 
telligenco from the limitations of his ‘own individuality. ‘Tho 
“infinito spirit,” in distinction from tho finite, is therefore 
nothing else than the intelligonco disonguged from the limits 
of*individuality and corporenlity,—for individuality and coy- 
porcality are insopareblo,—intelligenco posited in and by itself, 
God, said the schoolmen, tho Christian fathors, and long before 
them the heathen philosophers,—God is immatorial essence, 
intelligence, spirit, pure understanding, Of God as God, no 
image can be made; but canst thou frame an image of mind ? 
Has mind aform ? Is not its activity tho most inoxplicablo, tho 
most incapable of representttion ? God is incomprehensible ; 
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but Inowest thou the nature of the intelligence?  ITast thou 
searched out the mysterious .operation of thought, tho hiddon 
nature of self-consciousness ? Is not solf-consciousnoss tho 
enigma of enigmas? Did not the old mystics, schoolmon, 
and fathers, long ago compare the incomprohensibility of tho 
diyine nature with that of the human intolligonco, and thus, 
ip truth, identify the naturd of God with the naturo of man? 

od as Cod—as a purely thinkable being, an olyjoct of tho in- 
tellect,—is thus nothing else than tho reason in its utmost 
intensification become objectivo to itself. It is asked what is the 
understanding or the reason? ‘Tho answer is found in tho iden 
of Gud. Everything must express itself, roveal itself, make itsolf 
objective, affirm itself. Godis the reason oxprossing, affirming 
itself as the highest oxistence. To the imagination, tho reason 
is the revelation of God; but to the reason, God is tho rove- 
lation of the reason; since what renson is, what itcan do, is first 
made objective in God, Godis anecd of the intolligouce, a neces 
sary thought—the highest dogree of the thinking powor. /““Tho 
reason cannot rest in sensuous things;” it can find contontment 
only when it penetrates to the highest, first, necessary being, 
which can be an object to the reason alono, Why? Beoause with 
the concoption of this being it first completes itsolf, because only 
in the idea of the highest nature is the highost nature of reason 
existent, the highest stop of tho thinking power attained; and it 
is a general truth, that we feol a blank, a void, a want in our- 
selves, and are consequently unhappy and unsatisfied, so long ay 
_ We have not come to the last dogree of a powor, Lo that guo nihil 
majus cogitari potest,—so long as wo cannot bring our inborn 
capacity for this or that art, this or that science, to the utmost 
proficiency. Jor only in the highest proficiency is art truly 
art; only inits highest degroo is thought truly thought, reason, 
Only when thy thought is God, dost thou truly think, rigorously 
speaking; for only God is the realized, consummate, oxhaustod 
thinking power, Thus in conceiving God, man first sonegives 





* Augusting, in his work Condra Aeademicos, which ho wrote when ho 
was still in somo measure a heathon, says (I, iii, 0, 12), that tho highest 
good of man consists in tho mind, or in the reagon, On the other hand, in 
his Libr, Retractationwm, which he wrote as a distinguished Christian and 
theologian, ho rovises (1. i. 0 1) this declaration as follows :—Verins dix- 
issom in Deo, Ipso cnim mens fruity, ub beata sit, danquam swnmo 
bono suo, But is there any distinction horoP Whore my highest good is, 
is not there my nature also P 
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rengon as it truly is, though by means of the imagination ho 
conceives this divine nature as distinct trom reason, becuse as 
a being affected by oxternal things he is accustomed always to 
distinguish the object from tho conception of it. And hore he 
applies the samo process to the conception of the reason, thus, 
for an existonco in reason, in thought, substituting an exis- 
tence in space and time, from which ho had, novortholoss, pre- 
viously abstracted it, God, as a motaphysicnl being, is tho 
intolligonce sutisfied in itsel!, or rathor, conversely, the intelli- 
genco satisfiod in itself, thinking itsolf a8 tho absolute being, 
is God as & metaphysioal being, once all motuphysical 
predicates of God are veal predicates only whon thoy are se- 
cognised as belonging to thought, to intelligence, to tho un- 
derstanding. 

The understanding is that which conditionates and co- 
ordinates all things, thet which places all things in reciprocal 
dependenco and connexion, because it is itself immediate and 
unconditioned ; it inquires for tho cause of all things, bocause 
it has its own ground and ond in itself, Only that which itself 
is nothing deduced, nothing derived, can deduce and con- 
struct, can regard all besides itself as dovived ; just as only 
that which exists for its own sake can view ‘a treat other 
things as means and instruments, ‘l'ho undorstanding is thus 
tho original, primitive being, ‘Che understanding derives all 
things from God, as the first cause, it finds the world, with- 
out an intelligent cause, given over lo senseless, aimless 
chance; that is, it finds only in itsolf, in its own naturo, tho 
efficient and tho final cause of the world—the existenve of the 
world is only then clear and comprehensible when it sces tho 
explanation of that oxisltence in the soureo of all cloar and. 
intolligible idens, .¢. in itsolf The being that works with 
dosign, towards certain ends, ¢.¢, with understanding, is alone 
tho being that to tho undorstanding has immodiate certitudo, 
solf-evidence. IIenco that which of itself has no designs, no 
purpose, must have the causo of its oxistence in the design of 
mother, and that an intelligent boing. And thus tho undor- 
standing posits its own nature as tho causnl, first, promun- 
dane existence: i.e, being in rank tho first, but in time tho 
last, it makes ttsell’ the first in timo also, 

The undorstanding is to itself the criterion of all ronlity, 
That which is opposed to the understanding, that which: is 
sel{-contradictory, is nothing; that which contradicts ronson, 
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contradicts God. For examplo, it is a contradiction of reason 
to connect with the iden of the highest reality the limitations 
of definite time and place; and hence reason denies these of God, 
as contradicting his nature. ‘Tho reason can only believe in a 
God who is accordant with its own nature, in a God who is not 
beneath its own dignity, who on the contrary is a realization of 
its own natuye: i, the reason believes only in itsolf, in tho 
absolute reality of its own nature. Tho roason is not dopondont 
on God, but God on the xeason. Even in the ago of mingles 
and faith in authority, the understanding constitutes itsoll, at 
least formally, the criterion of divinity. God is all and can 
do all, it was said, by virtue of his omnipotence ; but-nover- 
theless he is nothing and he can do nothing which contradicts 
himself, 4c. reason. ven omnipotonce cannot do what is 
contrary to reason. ‘Thus above the divinc omnipotenco 
stands the higher power of reason ; above the nature of God 
the nature of the understanding, as the criterion of that which 
is to bo affirmed and denied of God, tho criterion of tho posi- 
tive and negative. Canst thou believe in a God who is an 
unreasonable and wicked being? No, indoed; but why not? 
Becauso it is in contradiction with thy understanding to accept 
a wicked and unreasonable being as divine, What thon dost 
thou affirm, what is an object to thee,in God? ‘Thy own 
understanding, God is thy highest idea, tho supreme effort 
of thy understanding, thy fighost power of thought. God is 
the sum of all realities, ic. the sum of all affirmations of the 
understanding, That which T recognise in the understanding 
as essential, 1 place ‘in God ay existent: Ged és, what tho 
understanding thinks as the highest, But in what 1 por- 
ceive to be essential, is yovoaled the nature of my undor- 
standing, is shown the power of my thinking fnoulty, 

Thus the understanding is the ens realissimwm, tho most 
real being of the old onto-theology. “ 1undamontally,” says 
onto-theology, “we cannot conceive God othorwiso than by 
attributing to him without limit all tho real qualitios which we 
find in ourselyes.”* Our positive, ossential qualitics, our 
realities, ave therefore the realitios of God, but in us they 
exist with, in God without, limits, But what then withdraws 
the limits from the realitios, what docs sway with the limits ? 
The understanding. What, according to this, is the nature 





* Kant Vorles, iibor 4, philos. Religionsl, Leipzig, 1817, p. 89, 
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conceived without limits, but tho nature of tho undorstanding 
releasing, ebstracting ilself from all limits? As thou thinkest 
God, such is thy thought ;—tho mensuro of thy God is the 
measure of thy undorstanding, If thou coneeivest God as 
limited, thy understanding is limited; if thou conceives God 
as unlimited, thy undorstunding is unlimited. Tf, for oxample, 
thou conceivest (fod as x corporeal being, corporeality is tho 
boundary, the limit of thy understanding, thou canst con- 
ceive nothing without 2 body; if on the contrary thou deniest 
corporoality of God, this is a corroboration und proof of tho 
froedom of thy understanding from the limitation of corpo- 
reulity. Tn the unlimited divine nature thou reprosentest only 
thy unlimited understanding. And when thou declarest this 
unlimited being the ultimate essonce, the highest boing, thou 
sayest in reality nothing olso than this: the dire supreme, tho 
highest boing, is tho undorstending. 

‘Tho undorstanding is further the self-subsistent and indopen- 
dent being. That which has no understanding is not self 
aubsistont, is dopendent.* A man without undorstanding is a 
man without will, He who has no understanding allows 
himself to be deccived, imposed upon, used as an instrument 
by others, How shall he whose understanding is the tool of 
another, havo an indepondent will? Only he who thinks, is 
free and indepondent. It is only by the understanding that 
man teduces the things around and beneath him to mere 
means of his own existence. In general: that only is solf- 
subsistent and indepondent which is an ond to itsolf, an object 
to itself, That which is an ond and object to itsolf, is for 
that vory reason—in 80 far as it is an object to ilsclf—no 
longer a moans and object for another being. ‘l'o bo without 
undorstanding is, in one word, to oxist for another,—to he on 
object; to have understanding is to exist for onesoll,—to be a 
subject, But that which no longor exists for nnothor, but for 
itsolf, rejects all dependence on anothor being. [1 is tuo, wo, 
as physical beings, depond on the beings external to us, ovon 
as to the modifications of thought; but in so far as we think, 
in the activity of the wndorstanding ns such, wo nro depen- 
dent on no ather being. Aotivity of thought is spontancous 
activity. ‘“ Whon I think, I am conscious that my ego in mo 
thinks, and not some other thing. I conclude, therofore, that 
this thinking in me does not inhero in another thing outsido 
of me, but in myself, consequently that I am a substanco, te, 
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that I exist by myself, without boing a prodicato of another 
being.”* Although we always neod the air, yet as natural 
philosophers we convert the air from nn object of our physical 
need into an object of the self-sufficing activity of thought, i.¢. 
into a move thing for us. In breathing I am the object of tho 
air, the air the subject ; but whon I make tho air an object of 
thought, of investigation, when I analyze it, 1 yoverse this 
relation,—I make myself the subject, tho air an object, But 
that which is the object of another being is dependent. Thus 
the plant is dependent on air and light, that is, it is an object 
for air and light, not for itself. It is true that air and light 
are reciprocally an object for the plant. Physical life, in 
gencral,-is nothing else than this perpetual interchango of tho 
objective and subjective relation, We consumo the air, and 
ave consumed by it; we enjoy, and are enjoyed. Tho 
understanding alone enjoys all things without being itself 
enjoyed ; it is the self-enjoying, self-sufficing oxistence—tho 
absolute subject—the subject which cannot bo reduced to the 
object of another being, because it tnakes all things objects, 
predicates of itself,—which comprehonds all things in itsolf 
because it is itself not a thing, because itis {reo from all things, 

That is dependent, the possibility of whose oxistence lies 
out of itself; that is independent which has tho possibility of 
its existence in itsolf, Life thorefore involves the contradic- 
tion of an existence at once dopendent and independont,—tho 
contradiction that its possibility lies both in itself and out of 
itself, Tho understanding alone is feo from this and other 
contradictions of lifo; itis tho essence porleotly solf-subsistont, 
perfectly at one with itself, perfectly soll-existent-y~ Thinking 
is existence in self; lifo, as difforencod from thought, oxist- 
ence out of self; life is to givo from onesolf, thought is to 
take into oneself, Jixistence out of solf is tho world, exist- 
ence in self ig God. To think is to bo God. Tho act of 
thought, as such, is tho freedom of the immortal gods fom 
all external limitations and necossities of life. | 





* Kant, 1. o. p. 80. 

+ To guard against mistake I observe, that I do nob apply to the un- 
derstanding the expression, self-subsistent essence, and other lerms of a like 
character, in my own sense, but that I aif hore placing myself on. the 
atand-point of onto-theology, of metaphysical theology in’ general, in 
order to show that metaphysics is resolvable into psychology, that the onto- 
theological predicates ave merely predicates of the understanding, 
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Tho unity of tho undersinnding is the mity of God. To 
the understanding tho consciousness of its unity and universality 
is essential; tho undorslanding is ilself nothing clso then tho 
consciousness of itself as absolute identity, i.e. that which is 
accordantwith tho understanding is to it an absolute, universally 
valid, law; it is impossible to the understanding to think that 
what is solf-contradictory, false, irrational, can anywhoro be 
truo, and, conversely, that what is true, rational, can anywhere 
bo fulsa and prational. “‘Thero may bo intolligent beings 
who aro not like me, and yet I am certain that there axe no 
Intelligent boings who know lows and truths differont from 
those which I recognise; for every mind necessarily sees that 
two and two make four, and that one must prefer one's friond 
to one’s dog."** Of an essontially different understanding from 
that which aifirms itsclf in man, I have not the romotest 
conception, the faintost adumbration, On the contrary, every 
understanding which [ posit as different from my own, is only 
a position of my own understandings i.e. an idea of my own, 
a conception which falls wtthin my powor of thought, and thus 
expresses my understanding, What 1 think, that I myself 
do, of course only in purely intellectual matters; what I think 
of as united, I unite; what I think of as distinct, I distinguish; 
what I think of as abolished, as negatived, that I myself 
abolish and negative, Tor example, if I conceive an undor- 
standing in which tho intuition or reality of tho objoct is 
eee A united with the thought of it, I actually unito 
it; my understanding or my imagination is itsolf the power 
of uniting theso distinct or opposite ideas. How would it he 
fossiblo for mo to conceive thom tnited—whotlor this con: 
ception be clear or confused—if I did not unite them in 
myself? But whatever may be the conditions of the under- 
standing which a given human individual may suppose as 
distinguished from his own, this other understanding is only 
tho understanding which exists in man in genoral—tho wndor- 
standing conceived apart from the limits of this partioular indi- 
vidual. Unity is involyed in tho iden of tho understanding. 





* Malebranche, (Seo the author's Geschichte dor Philos, I, Ba. 
p. 822.) Exstaretno alibi diversa ab hae ratio? censereturgne injuslum 
aut seoleslam in Jovo aut Marto, quod apud nos justam re preelarum 
habeturP Corte neo verisimilo neo omnino possibilo—Chr. Iugonii, 
(Cosmotheoros, lib, i.) i 
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The impossibility for the understanding to think two supromo 
beings, two infinite substances, two Gods, is the impossibility 
for the understanding to contradict itself, to dony its own 
nature, to think of itself ag divided. 

Tho understanding is tho infinito being. Infiniludo is 
immediately involved in unity, and finiteness in plurality, 
Finitoness—in the melaphysival sense—rests on the distinction 
of the existenco from the essence, of tho individual from tho 
specios; infinitude, on the unity of oxistenco and gsscnco, 
Hence, that is Anite which can be compared with other beings 
of the game species; that is infinite which has nothing liko 
itself, which consequently does not stand as an individual 
under a species, but is species and individual in ono, essence 
and existence in one, But such is tho undorstanding ; it has 
its ossence in itself, consequently, it has nothing together with 
or external io itself which can be ranged bosido it; it is 
incapable of being compared, because it is itself the source of 
all combinations and comparisons ; immeasurable, because it is 
the measuro of all measures,—we measure all things by the 
understanding alone; it can be ciroumsoribed by no highor 
goneralization, it can be ranged under no spocies, because it 
is itself the principle of all generalizing, of all classification, 
because it circumscribes all things and beings. Tho definitions 
which the speculative philosophers and theologians give of 
God, as the being in whom existenco and essence are not 
separable, who himsclf is all the attributes which ho has, so 
that predicate and subject are with him identionl,—nll those 
definitions are thus ideas drawn solcly from tho nature of tho 
understanding. * 

Lastly, tho understanding or the reason is tho necessary 
being. Reason oxists because ouly the oxistones of tho reason 
is reason ; hocause, if there were no reason, No cons¢iousnoss, 
all would be nothing; existence would be equivalont to non- 
existence, Consciousness first founds the distinction between 
existence and non-existence. In consciousness is lirst revealed 
the value of oxistence, the yalue of nature. Why, in general, 
does something exist? why does tho world oxisi? on the 
simple ground that if something did not exist, nothing would 
exist; if reason did not exist, there would bo only nnreason ; 
thus the wofil oxists because it is an absurdity that the world 
should not exist. In tho absurdity of its non-existence is 
found the tree reason of its existence, in tho groundlessuess 
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of tho supposition that it were not, tho reason that it is, 
Nothing, non-existence, is aimless, nonsensical, irrational, 
Existence alonc has an aim, a foundation, rationality ; oxist- 
ence is, because only existenco is reason and truth; oxistenco 
is the absolute necessity, What 1s the cause of conscious 
oxistence, of life? ‘Uhe need of life. But to whom is il a 
need? ‘To that which docs not live, It is not a boing who 
saw that mado the oye: to one who saw already, to what 
purpose would be the oye? No! only tho boing who saw 
not neoded the eye. Wo are all come into the world without 
the operation of knowledgo and will; but we are como that 
knowledge and will may oxist. Whence, then, came tho 
world? Out of necessity; not out of a necessity which lics 
in another being distinct from itself—that is a pure contra- 
diction,—but out of its own inherent necessity; out of the 
necessity of necessity; because without the world there would 
bo no necossity; without necessity, no reason, no under- 
standing, Tho nothing, out of which tho world came, is 
nothing without the world. It is truo that thus, negativily, 
as the speoulative philosophers express thomselyos—nothing 
is the cause of the world ;—but a nothing which abolishes 
itself, ic. a nothing which could not have existed if thero had 
beon no world. It is true that the world springs out of a 
want, out of privation, but it is false spooulation to make 
this privation an ontological being: this want is simply the 
want which lies in the supposed non-existence of tho world. 
Thus the world is only nocessary out of itself and through 
itself, But tho necessity of the world is tho neoossity of 
reason. ‘The reason, as the sum of all realities,—for what aro 
all tho glories of the world without light, much moro oxternal 
light without intornal light ?—the reason is the most indispon- 
sible being—tho profoundest and most essential necessity, Tn 
the reason first lies the self-consviousness of existence, self- 
conscious existence; in the reason is first revenlod the ond, 
the meaning of oxistenco, Reason is existence objective to 
itsolf as its own end; the ultimate tendency of things, That 
which is an object to itself is the highest, the final being; 
that which has power over itself is almighty, 
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CHAPTER III. 
GOD AS A MORAL BEING, OR LAW. 


Gop as Cod—the infinite, universal, non-anthropomorphic 
being of the understanding, has no move significance for roli- 
gion than a fundamental general principlo has for a specinl 
science; it is merely the ultimate point of support,—as il wore, 
the mathematical point, of religion. The consviousness of 
human limitation or nothingnoss which is united with tho idea 
of this being, is by no moans a religious consciousness; on 
the contrary, it characterizes sceptics, materialisis, and pan- 
theists, The belief in God—at loast in tho God of religion—~ 
ia only lost where, as in scepticism, panthcism, and mato- 
gialism, the beliof in man is lost, at least m man such ag 
he is presupposed in religion. As little then as religion has 
any influential belief in tho nothingness of man,* so little has 
it any influential beliof in that abstract boing with which tho 
consciousness of this nothingness is united. ‘Tho vital olo- 
monts of religion ave those only which make man an object to 
man. ‘T'o deny man, is to deny religion. 

Tt certainly is tho intorest of religion that its objoct should 
be distinct from man; but it is also, nay, yet more its in- 
terest, that this object should hayo human attributes, ‘Chat 
he should bo a distinct being concerns his existence only; but 
that he should bo human concerns his ossoneo, If ho be of a 
different nature, how can his existence or non-existence bo of 
any importance to man? ‘How can he tako so profound an 
interest in an oxistence in which his own nature hes no par- 
ticipation ? 

To give an example. “When I bolievo that the human 





* Jn religion, the ropresontation or expression of the nothingness of man, 
before God, is the anger of God; for ay the love of God is the affirmation, 
his anger is the negation of man. But oven this angor is nol taken in 
earnest, “God, . . is not really angry, Ile is not thoroughly in carneat, 
an a we think that he is angry, and punishos.”—Luther (1, vili. 
p F 
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nature alono has suffered for mo, Christ is a poor Saviour to 
mo; in that caso, ho neods a Saviour himself.” And thus, out 
of the need for salvation, is postulated something transocnding 
human nature, a boing different from man. But no soonor is 
this being postulated than there arises the yearning of man 
after himself, after his own naturo, and man is immodiately 
ro-established. “ Hore is God, who is not man and never yot 
became man. But this is not a God forme..... That would 
bo a miserable Christ to mo, whe... .. should be nothing but 
a purely separate God and divine person ..... without hu- 
manity. No, my friond, where thou givest me God, thou must 
give me humanity too,"* ‘ 

In religion man seeks contentment; religion is his highest 
good. But how could he find consolation and poco in God, 
if God were an essentially difforent being? How can I share 
the peace of a being if I am not of the same nature with him ? 
If his nature is different from mine, his peace is essentially 
different,—it is no peace for me, TIow then can I become a 
partaker of his peace, if I am not a partaker of bis nature; dnt 
how can T be a partaker of his nature if I am really of a dif 
ferent naturo? Jéyery being experiences peace only in ity 
own clement, only in the conditions of its own nature. ‘Thus, 
if man feels pence in God, ho feols it only because in God he 
first attnins his truc nature, because hore, for tho first timo, ho 
is with himself, because everything in which ho hithorto sought 
peaco, and which he hitherto mistook for his naturo, was alion 
to him, Henee, if man is to find contentment in God, he must 
find himself in God. “No ono will taste of God, but as IIo 
wills, namely—in the Iumanity of Chiist; and if thou dogs 
not find God thus, thou wilt never havo rest." “ Tvorything 
finds rost on tho place in which it was horn, 'I'ho place where 
Twas born is God, God is my father-land. ITavo T a fathor 
in God? Yos, T have not only a father, but T have myself in 
Him; bofore T lived in myself, 1 lived alvendy in God," |, 

A God, therefore, who oxpresses only tho nature of the wn- 
dorstanding, does not satisfy religion, is not the God of religion, 


* Tuther, Concordienbuch, Ari. 8. Mrklar, 

+ Luther, (Sammilicho Schriflon und Werke. Leipzig, 1729, fol, 
T. iit, p. 689, TL is according to this edition that references are given 
throughout the present work.) 

i Predigten otlicher Lehrer vor und ze Tauleri Zeiten, Iamburg, 
1621, p. 81. 
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The understanding is interested not ouly jn man, but in the 
things out of man, in universal Nature. The intelectual man 
forgets oven himself in the contemplation of Naturo. Tho Chris- 
tians scorned the pagan philosophers because, instend of think- 
ing of themselves, of thoir own salvation, they had thought 
only of things out of themselves The Christian thinks only 
of himself, By the understanding an insect is contemplated 
with as much onthusiagm as the image of God—man, The 
understanding is the absolute indifference and identity of all 
things and beings, It is not Christianity, not religious enthn, 
sinsm, but the enthusiasm of the understanding that wo have 
to thank for botany, mineralogy, zoology, physics, and astro- 
nomy. Tho understanding is universal, pantheistic, tho 
love of the univerSe; but the grand characteristic of reli- 
gion, and of the Christian religion especially, is, that it is 
thoroughly anthropotheistic, the exclusive lovo of man for him- 
self, tho exclusive self-affirmation of the human nature, that 
is, of subjective humen nature; for it is truo that tho undor- 
standing also affirms the nature of man, but it is his 
objective nature, which has reforence to the object for the 
sake of the object, and the manifestation of which is science. 
Hence it must be something entirely different from the naturo 
of the understanding which is an object to man in religion, if 
he is to find contentment thorein, and this something will noces- 
sarily be the yory kernel of religion. 

Of all the attributes which the understanding assigns to God, 
thatwhich in religion, and especially in the Christin religion, has 
tho pre-ominence, ig moral perfection, But God as a morally 
perfect being is nothing else than the realized idea, the ful- 
fillod law of morality, the moral nature of man posited as 
the absolute being; man’s own nature, for the moral God x0- 
quires man to be as Ho himself is; Bo ye holy for I am holy; 
man’s own conscionco, for how could he otherwiso tremblo 
before tho divine Being, accuso himself before him, and make 
him the judge of his inmost thoughts and feolings? 

But the consciousness of the absolutcly perfect moral nature, 
especially as an abstract being soparate from mon, leaves us 
cold and empty, because we feel tho distance, the chasm between 
ourselves and this being ;—it is a dispiriting oonsoiousnoss, Lor 
it is the consciousness of our personal nothingness, and of tho 
kind which is tho most acutely folt—moral nothingness. Tho 
consciousness of the divine omnipotence and eternity in oppo- 
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sition Lo my limitation in spaco and timo does not afflict me: 
for omnipotence does not command me to bo myself omnipo- 
tont, eternity, to be myself cternal. But I cannot havo the 
idea of moral perfection without at the same time being con- 
scious of it as a law for mo. Moral perfection doponds, at 
least for the moral consciousness, not on tho nature, but on tho 
will—it is a porfection of will, perfect will. I cannot conecive 
perfect will, the will which is in unison with law, which is 
itsolf Iny, without at the samo timo regarding il as an 
object of will, 4.¢., a8 an obligation for myself, Tho conaeption 
of the morally porfect being, is no merely theoretical, inort 
conception, but a practical ono, calling me to action, to imita- 
tion, throwing mo into strife, into disunion with myself; for 
whilo it proclaims to me what I ought to he, it also tells me to 
my face, without any flattery, what I am not. And religion 
renders this disunion all tho more painful, all the moro torriblo, 
that it sets man’s own nature before him as a separate naturo, 
and moreover as a personal boing, who hates and curses sinners, 
and excludes them from his graco, the source of all salvation 
and happiness. 

Now, by what moans doos man deliver himself from this 
stato of disunion betweon himeolf and tho porfect being, from 
the painful consciousness of sin, from tho distressing sense of 
his own nothingness? How does he blunt tho fatal sting of 
sin? Only by this; that he is conscious of love as the 
highest, tho absolute power and truth, that ho regards the 
Divine Being not only as a law, a3 a moral being, as a being 
of the understanding; but also as a loving, tender, cven sub- 
jective human being (that is, as having sympathy with indi- 
vidual man.) 

The understanding judgos only according to tho stringenoy 
of law; the heart accommodates itsolf, is considorate, lenicnt, 
yelonting, kar’ dvOpwrov, No man is sufficient for tho law 
which moral porfection sets before us; but for that reason, 
neither is the law sufficient for man, for tho hoart. Tho law 
condemns; tho heart has compassion ovon on tho sinnor, ‘ho 
Jaw affirms mo only as an abstract being,—love, as a real 





* © That which, in our own judgmont, derogates from our solf-conceit, 
humiliates us, Thus the moral law inovitably humiliates ovory man, 
when he compares with it the sensual tendency of his nature.”—Kant, 
Titik der prakt. Vernunft. Fourth odition, p, 132, 
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being. Love gives me the consciousness that I am a man; 
the law only the consciousness that I am a sinner, that T am 
worthless.# The law holds man in bondage; lovo makes him 
free. 
Love is the middle term, tho substantial bond, the priuciple 
of reconciliation between the porfect and tho importect, tho 
sinless aud sinful being, tho univorsal and the individual, the 
divino and the human, Love is God himself, and apart from 
it there is no God. Love makes man God, and God man. 
Love strengthens tho weak, and workons tho strong, abases 
the high and raises the lowly, idealizes matter and materializes 
spirit. Love is the truo unity of God and man, of spirit 
and nature. In love common nature is spirit, and the pre-_ 
eminent spirit is nature, Love is to deny spirit from tho 
point of view of spirit, to deny matter from tho point of view 
of matter, Lovo is materialism; immatorial lovo is a 
chimera, In the longing of loyo after tho distant object, tho 
abstract idealist involuntarily confirms the truth of sensuousness, 
But love is also the idealism of nature, love is also spiril, 
esprit, Loye alone makes the nightingale a songstress; loye 
alone gives the plant its corolla, And what wonders docs not 
love work in our social life! What faith, creed, opinion 
separates, love unitos. Love even, humorously enough, 
identifies the high noblesse with the people. What the old 
mystics said of God, that he is the highost and yet tho com- 
monest being, applies in truth to love, and that not a visionary, 
imaginary lovo—no! a real love, a love which hes Mosh and 
blood, which vibrates as an almighty force through all living. 
Yes, it applies only to tho loyo which has flosh and blood, 
for only this can absolve from the sins which flesh and blood 
commit, A moroly moral being cannot forgive what is con- 
trary to the Juw of morality, ‘Chat which donics tho lew, is 
denied by the law. The moral judge, who docs not infuso 
human blood into his judgment, judges the sinnoy xvelentlessly, 
inexorably, Since, then, God is regarded as a sin-pardoning 
being, ho is posited, not indeed as an unmoral, but as moro than 
a moral being—in a word, as a human being. The negation or 
annulling of sin is the negation of abstract moral rectitude,—the 





* Omnes pecoavimus ... .. . Parvicidm cum loge ewporunt ot illis 
facinus poma monstravit,—Seneca, “Whe Iaw destroys us.”—Luthor, 
(Th, xvi, s, 820), 
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posiling of lovo, morey, sensuous life. Not abstract beings— 
no! only sonsuous, living beings, are merciful. Meroy is 
the justice of sensuous life* NHonce, God docs not forgivo 

. the sins of men as the abstract God of the undorsianding, but 
as man, as tho God made flesh, tho visible God. God as man 
sins not, it is true, but he knows, he takes on himsolf, the 
sufferings, the svants, tho necds of sensuous beings, ‘Tho 
blood of Christ clennsos us from our sins in the eyes of God; 
itis only his human blood that makos God merciful, allays 
his angor; that is, our sins are forgiven us, because we avo née 
abstract beings, but croatures of flesh and blood. 





* © Dag Rechisgoftihl der Sinnlichkeit.” 

+ “This, my God and Lord, has taken upon him my nature, flesh and 
blood such as I have, and has been tempted and has sulfored in all things 
like me, but without sin; therefore he can have pity on my weaknoss,~— 
Mobrews vy, Luthor (Th, xvi. s, 538). “Tho deopor we can bring Christ 
into the flesh the better."—(Ibid. s. 565), “God himself, when ho is doalt 
with out of Christ, is a torrible God, for no consolation is found in him, 
but pure anger and disfiyour,”—(Th. xv, 8, 208.) . 
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CIIAPTER IV. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNATION; OR, GOD AS LOVE, 
AS A BEING OF TIE HEART. 


Ir is the consciousness of love by which man reconciles him- 
self with God, or rather with his own nature as represented in 
the moral lew. The consciousness of the divino love, or what 
is the same thing, the contemplation of God as human, is the 
mystery of the Incarnation. The Incarnation is nothing clso 
than the practical, matorinl manifestation of the human nature 
of God. God did not become man for his own sako; the need, 
the want of man—a want which still oxists in tho religious 
seutiment—was the cause of the Incarnation, God became 
man out of merey: thus he was in himself already a human 
God before he became an actual man; for human want, human 
misery, went to his heart. The Incarnation was a tear of the 
divine compassion, and hence it was only the visiblo advent of 
a Being having human feelings, and therefore ossentially 
human. 

If in the Incarnation we stop short at tho fret of God becom- 
ing man, it cerlninly appears a surprising, inoxplicablo, mar- 
yellous event, But the incarnate God is only the apparont 
manifestation of deified man; for the descent of God to man 
is necessarily preceded by the oxaltation of man to God. Man. 
was already in God, was alrendy God himsel!, before God 
became man, i. ¢., showed himgolf as man, EHow otherwiso 
could God have becomo man? Tho old maxim, ex nihilo 
nilit fit, is applicable here also, A king who has not the wel- 





* “Such descriptions as those in which the Scriptures speale of God ng of 
a man, and asoribe to him all that is human, are very sweot and comforting 
—nomely, that he talks with us as a friend, and of such things as men aro 
wont to talk of with onch other, that he rejoices, sorrows, and suflors, like 
aman, for the sako of tho mystery of the future humanity of Christ,”— 
Luther (T. ii, p. 884), 
D 
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favo of his subjects at heart, who whilo seated on his throne 
docs not mentally live with thom in thoir dwellings, who, in 
foeling, is not, as the people say, “a common man,” such a 
king will not descend bodily from his throne to mako his 
peoplo happy by his porsonal presence. Thus, has not the 
subject rison to be a king, bofore tho king descends to be a 
subject? And ff the subjoct feels himsolf honoured and made 
happy by the personal presonce of his king, doos this feoling 
refer morely to the bodily presence, and not rathor to tho mani~ 
festation of the disposition, of the philanthropio nature which 
is tho causo of tho appearanco? But that which in tho truth 
of religion is tho cause, takes in tho conseiousness of religion 
the form of a consequence; and so here the raising of man to 
God is made a consequence of the humiliation or descent of 
God to man. God, says religion, made himself human that 
he might make man divine,* 

That which is mystorious and incomprehensiblo, 4.¢., con- 
tundictory, in the proposition, ‘God is or becomes a man,” 
arises only from the mingling or confusion of the idea or deli- 
nitions of the univorsal, unlimited, metaphysical boing with 
the iden of tho religious God, #, ¢., the conditions of tho undor- 
standing with tho conditions of the heart, tho emotive nature ; 
a confusion which is the greatest hinderance to the correct 
knowledgo of religion, But in fact tho iden of tho Tnearnation 
is nothing more than the human form of a God, who alrondy 
in his nature, in the profoundest depths of his soul, is a morciful 
and therofore a human God, : 

The form given to this truth in the dootrino of the chuich 
is, that it was not tho first porson of the Godhend who was 
incarnate, but tho socond, who is tho representative of man 
in and before God; the socond person hving however in 
roality, as will bo shown, tho solo, luo, first porson in religion, 
And it is only apart from this distinction of porsons, that tho 
God-man appears mysterious, incomprohonsiblo, “ speculative ;” 
for, considored in connexion with it, the Inoarnation is a 





* “Dous homo factus est, ub homo Dons fiorol.’—Augustinus (Serm, 
ad Pop. p. 371, 6. 1). In Luther, howovor, (I i. p. 334,) there is a passage 
which indicatos the true relation, When Mosos called man “tho image of 
God, the likeness of God,” he meant, says Tuther, obscurely to intimate 
that “God-was to become man.” hus here tho incarnation of God is 
clearly enough represented as a conseruence of the deification of man, 
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necessary, nay, a solf-evident consequence. Tho allogation, 
therefore, that the Incarnation is a purely empirical fact, which 
could be made known only by means of a revelation in the 
theological sense, betrays the most crass religious materialism ; 
for the Incarnation is a conclusion which rests on a very com- 
prehonsiblo premiss. But it is oqually perverso to attempt to 
deduce the Incarnation from purely speculative; i. ¢., motaphy- 
sical, abstract grounds; for metaphysics apply only to the first 
person of the Godhead, who does not become incarnate, who is 
not a dramatic person. Such a deduction would at tho utmost 
be justifiable if it were meant consciously to deduce from meta- 
physics the negation of metaphysics. 

This examplo clearly exhibits the distinction between the 
method of our philosophy and that of the old speculativo 
philosophy. The former docs not philosophize concerning the 
Incarnation as a peculiar, stupendous mystery, after the manner 
of speculation dazzled by mystical splendour; on the contrary it 
destroys the illusive supposition of a peculiar supernatural 
mystery ; it criticises the dogma and reducos it to its natural 
olements, immanent in man, io its originating principle and 
central point—lovo. 

The Toso presents to us two things—God and love. God 
is love: hut what docs that mean? Is God something besides 
love? a being distinct from love? Is it asif I said of an 
affoctionato human being, ho is lovo itself? Cortrinly; other- 
wise I must give up the name God, which expresses a special 
personal being, a subject in distinction from the predicate. 
Thus lovo is mado somothing apart: God out of loye sont his 
only-bogotton Son. Here love recedes and sinks into insigni- 
ficance in tho dark background—God. Tt becomes morely a 
personal, though an essontial, attribute; honco it reecives 
both in thoory and in focling, both objectively and subjectively, 
the rank simply of a predicate, not that of a subject, of tho 
substance; it shrinks out of obsorvation as nr collateral, an 
accident; nt one moment it prosonts itsolf to mo as some- 
thing ossential, at another, it venishcs again, God appears 
to me in another form besidos that of lovo; in the form 
of omnipotence, of a seyore powor not bound by love, a 
power in which, though in a smaller degroo, tho devils 
participate, 

So long as love is not exalted into n substance, into an essence, 
so long there hurk& in the background of love a subject, who 

- Dg 
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oven without love is something by himself, an unloving monster, 
a diabolical being, whose personality separable and actually 
separated from love, delights in the blood of heroties and unbo- 
lievers,—the phantom of religions fanaticism. Nevortheloss 
the essential idea of the Incarnation, though enveloped in the 
night of the religious consciousness, is lovo, Love determined 
God to the ronunciation of his divinity.# Not because of his 
Godhead as such, according to which he is tho swbject in tho 
proposition—God is love, but becanso of his love, of tho pre- 
dicate, is it that he renounced his Godhond; thus love is a 
higher power and truth than Deity. Lovo conquers God, Tt 
was love to which God sacrificed his divine majesty. And 
what sort of love was that? another than ours? than that to 
which we sacrifice life and fortune? Was it the love of him- 
self? of himself ns God? No! it was love to man. But is 
not love to man human loyo? Can I love man without loving 
him humanly, without loving him as he himself loves, if ho 
tuly loves? Would not love be otherwise a devilish love? 
Tho devil too loves man, but not for man’s sake—lov his own ; 
thus hoe loves man out of egotism, to aggrandizo himsolf, to 
extend his power. But God lovos man for man’s sake, 4, ¢., 
that he may make him good, happy, blessed. Does ho not 
then love man, as tho trne man loves his fellow? Ins love a 
plural? Ts it not everywhere like itself? What then is tho 
trae uufalsified import of tho Incarnation, but absolute, pure 
Jove, without adjunct, without a distinction between divino and 
human love? For though thoro is also a self-intorosted loyo 
among men, still the true human lovo, which is alone worthy 
of this name, is that which impels tho saorifico of self to another, 
Who then is our Saviour and Rodcomor? God or Love? 
Tove; for God as God has nol saved us, but Lovo, which 





%* Tt was in this sense that the old uncompromising onthnsinstio faith 
eclebrated tho Incarnation, Amor triumphat de Deo, says St, Bernard, 
And only in tho sengo of a real self-remmeiation, sell-negation of the God- 
herd, lies the reality, tho ##s of the Tnenrnation; although this acl&nega- 
tion is in_itsolf morely a conception of tho imagination, for, looleed al in 
broad daylight, God does not negative himself in the Incamnation, but ho 
shews himself as that which ho is, as a human being. ‘Cho fabrications 
which modern rationalistic orthodoxy and piotistio rationalism have ad- 
vanced concerning tho Incarnation, in opposition to tho vaplurous conta) 
tlons and expressions of ancient faith, db not desorve to he mentioned, alill 
Joss controverled. ° 
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transcends the (difference between the divine and human por- 
sonality. As God has renounced himself out of love, so we, 
out of love, should renounce God; for if-we do not sacrifice 
God to love, we sacrifice love to God, and, in spito of the pre- 
dicate of love, we have tho God—the ovil being—of religious 
fanaticism, . 

While, however, we have laid open this nucleus of truth in 
the Incarmation, we have at tho same time exhibited the 
dogma in its falsity, we have reduced the apparently super- 
natural and super-rational mystery to a simple truth inherent 
in human nature :—a truth which does not belong to the 
Christian religion alone, but which, implicitly at least, belongs 
more or less to every religion as such, Jor every religion 
which has any claim to the namo, presupposes that God 1s 
not indifferent to the beings who worship him, that therefore 
what is human is not alien to him, that, as an object of 
human veneration, he is a human God. Every prayer dis- 
closes the sceret of the Incarnation, ovory prayer is in fact 
a incarmation of God. In prayor I involve God in human 
distress, I make him a participator in my sorrows and wants. 
God is not deaf to my complaints; he has compassion on 
mo; hence he renounces his divine majesty, his cxaltation 
above all that is finite and human; he becomes a man with 
man; for if ho listens to me, and pitics me, he is affected 
by my sufforings. God loves man—i.e, God suffers from 
man. Love does not exist without sympathy, sympathy does 
not exist without suffering in common, Lave I any sympathy 
for a being without fecling? Not I feel only for that 
which has feoling—only for that which partakos of my nature, 
for that in which T foel mysolf, whoso sufferings I mysolf suffer, 
Sympathy presupposes a like nature. ‘Lhe Tnearnation Provi- 
denco, prayer, avo the expression of this idontity of naturo in. 
God and man.* 

It is truo that theology, which is pre-ocoupicd with the 
motaphysical attributes of eternity, unconditionedness, un- 
changeableness, and the liko abstractions, which oxpress the 
nature of the undorstanding,— theology denies the possibility 





* “Nos scimus affici Doum misericordia nostri eb non solum respicaro 
Jacrymas nostras, sed liam numoraro stillulas, sicut seriptum in Psalmo LVI, 
Filius Doi yore aflicitur sonst misoriarum nostrarum,”—Melancthonis et 
aliorum (Declam, ‘I’, iii, p. 286, p. 450), 
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that God should suffer, but in so doing it denios tho truth of 
yeligion.* Lor ,religion—tho religions man in tho act of 
devotion, bolicves in a real sympathy of the divine being in 
his sufferings and wants, belioves that tho will af God can bo 
determined by the fervour of prayer, te, by tho forev of fuol- 
ing, believes m*a vonl, presont fulfilment of his desire, wrought 
by prayor, The truly religious man unhositatingly assigns 
his own feclings to God; God is to him a heart suseeptiblo to 
all that is human. ‘The heart can betake ilsolf only io the 
heart; fecling can appeal only to feeling; it finds consolation 
in itself, in its own nature alone. 

The notion that the fulfilment of prayer has beon deter: 
mined from eternity, that it was oripnolly included in the 
plan of creation, is the empty, sbsurd fiction of 1 mechanical 
mode of thought, which is in absolute contradiction with tho 
nature of religion, “We need,” says Lovater somewhore, 
and quite corroctly according to the religious sentimont, “ an 
arbitrary God.” Besides, oven according to this fiction, God 
ig just as much a being determined by man, as in tho real, 
present fulfilment consequent on the powor of prayer; the 
only differonce is, that the contradiction with tho unchango- 
ablencss and unconditioncdness of God--that which con- 
stitutes tho difficulty~is thrown back into tho deceptive 
distance of the past or of eternity, Whethor God decides 
on the fulfilmont of my prayer now, on the immediate occasion 
of my offering it, or whother ho did decido on it long ago, 
ig fndamentally the samo thing. 

It is tho grontest inconsequence to roject the idea of a God 
who can he determined by prayor, that is, by the force of 
fooling, a8 an unworthy anthropomorphic idea, If wo once 
helisvo in a boing who is an object of venoration, tn object of 
prayer, an objcot of affection, who is proyidential, who 
takes care of man,—in a Providence, which is not conceivable 
without loye,—in a boing, thorefore, who is loving, whose motivo 





¥ St. Bernard resorts 4o a charmingly sophistical play of words :— 
“ Impassibilis ost Deus, sed non incompassibilis, oui propriun est migereri 
semper et parcero,”—(Sup. Cant, Sermo 26.) As if compassion wore not 
sufforing—tho suffering of love, it is true, the sullering of tho heart. But 
what does suffor, if nob thy sympathising hearLP No love, no anflering. 
The material, the source of sniffering, is the universal henrk, (ho common 
bond of all beings, 
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of action is love: we also believe in a being, who has, if not 
fn anatomical, yet a psychical human heart. The religious 
mind, as has been said, places overything in God, excepting 
that alone which it despises. Tho Christians certainly gave 
their God no attributes which contradicted their own moral 
ideas, but they gave him without hesitation, and of necessity, 
the emotions of lovo, of compassion. And the loyo which the * 
religious mind ‘places in God is not an illusory, imaginary 
love, but a real, trac love. God is loved and loves again; 
the divine love is only human love made objectivo, affirming 
itself, In God love is absorbed in itself ns its own ultimate 
truth, 
Tt may be objected to tho import here assigned to the Incar- 
“nation, that the Christian Incarnation is altogether peculiar, 
that at least it is different (which is quite true in certain 
respects, as will hereaftor bo apparent) from the incarnations 
of tho heathen deities, whether Greek or Indian, ‘These latter 
are mere products of men or deified men; but in Christianity 
is given the idea of the ruc God; here the union of the divine 
nature with the human is first significant and “ speculative.” 
Jupitor transforms himself into a bull; tho heathen incar- 
nations are mero fancies. In paganism thore is no moro in 
the nature of God than in lis ineamnate manifestation; in 
Christianity, on the contrary, it is God, a separate, super- 
human being, who appems as man. But this objection is 
rofuted by the romark alroady made, that even tho promiss of 
the Cluistian Incarnation contains the human nature. God 
loves man; moreover God has a Son; God is nv father; the 
relations of humanity «ro not excluded from God; the human 
is not remote from God, not unknown to him. Thus hero 
also thero ig nothing more in the naturo of God than in 
the incarnate manifestation of God. In tho Incarnation 
religion only confesses, what in reflection on itself, as theo- 
logy, it will not admit; namely, that God is an altogether 
human being, The Tnoarnation, the mystery of tho “ God- 
man,” is thorefore no mysterious composition of contrarics, 
no synthotic fact, as it is vegarded by tho spcculativo re- 
ligious philosophy, which has a particular delight in con- 
tradiction; it is an analytic fact,—ea human word with « 
human meaning. Jf there be a contradiction here, it lies 
before the incarnation and oul of it; in tle union of provi- 
denco, of love, with deity; for if this love is a real love, it is 
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nol ossentially difforont from our love,—thero aro only our 
limitations to be abstracted from it; and thus tho Tncarnation 
is only tho strongest, decpest, most palpablo, open-hoarted 
oxpression of this providenco, this love, Love knows not 
how to make its object happicy than by rojoicing it with its 
personal presence, by leiting ilsolf be seen. To seo the invi- 
sible bonefactor face to face is tho most ardont desire of love, 
To see is a divine act. Happiness lies in the mere sight of 
the belovod one. The glance is tho certainty of love, And 
the Incarnation has no other significance, no othor effect, than 
the indubitablo cortitude of tho love of God to man, Love 
yemains, but the incarnation upon tho earth passes away: tho 
appearance was limited by time and place, accessible to fow; 
but the essence, the nature which was manifested, is etornal 
and universal. We can no longor believe in tho manifostation 
for its own sake, but only for the sake of the thing manifested ; 
for to us there remains no immediate presence but that of 
love. . 

The clearest, most irvefragable proof, that man in roligion 
contemplates himself as tho object of the divine Being, as the 
end of the divine activity, that thus in roligion he has relation 
only to his own nature, only to himself,—tho clearest, most 
brofragablo proof of this is the lovo of God to man, the 
basis and central point of religion. God for tho sake of man 
emptics himsolf of his Godhead, lays aside his Godhead, 
Herein lios tho elevating influonco of tho Incarnation; the 
highest, the perfect being humiliates, lowers himsolf for the 
sake of man. LHonco, in God T learn to ostimate my own 
nature; J havo yaluo in tho sight of God; tho divino sig- 
nificanco of my natwo is become covident to moa. Tow 
ean the worth of man bo mero strongly oxpressed than when 
God, for man’s sako, becomes a man, when man is tho ond, 
the object of tho divine love? ‘The love of God to man 
is an essential condition of tho divine Being: God ia a 
God who loves me—who loves man in general. Tere lies 
the emphasis, the fundamental fooling of roligion. The 
love of God makes mo loving; tho lovo of God to man 
is the causo of man’s love to God; tho divino love causes, 
awakens human love, “ We love God becauso he first loved 
us." What, then, is it that I love in God? Love: love to 
man. But when J love aud worship tho love with which God 
loves man, do I not love man; is not my love of God, though 
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indirectly, love of man? Tf God loves man, is not man, then, 
the very substance of God? That which I love—is it nét 
my inmost being? Have I a heart when I do not love? 
No! love only is the heart of man, But what is love without 
the thing loved? Thus what I love is my heart, the substance 
of my being, my nature. Why does man grieve—why does 
he lose pleasure in life, when ho has lost the beloved 
object ? Why? because with the beloved object he has lost 
his heart, the activity of his affections, the principle of life. 
Thus, if God lovos man, man is the heart of God—the welfare 
of man his decpest anxiety, If man, then, is the object of 
God, is not man, in God, an object to himself? is not the con- 
tent of the divine nature the human nature? If God is love, 
is not the essential content of this love, man? Is not the love 
of God to man—the basis and central point of religion—the 
love of man to himself made,an object, contemplated as tho 
highest objective truth, as the highest Being to man? Is not 
then the proposition, “God loves man” an orientalis (religion 
is essentially oriental), which iy plain speech moans, tho highest 
is the love of man ? 

The truth to which, by means of analysis, we have here 
reduced the mystery of the Incarnation, has also been recognised 
even in the religious consciousnoss, Thus Luther, for example, 
says, “He who can wuly conceive such a thing (namely, the 
incarnation of God) in his heart, should, for the sako of the 
flesh and blood which sits at the right hand of God, bear love 
to all flesh and blood here upon the earth, and never more be 
able to be angry wilh any man, The gentle manhood of 
Christ our God, should at a glanco fill all hearts with joy, so 
thet never more could an angry, unfriendly thought come 
therein—yon, overy man ought, out of groat joy, to be tendor 
to his follow-man, for the sako of that our flosh and blood.” 
© This is o fact whiéh should move us to great joy and blissful 
hope, thatwo are thus honoured abovo all creatures, oven above 
the angels, so that we can with truth boast,—my own flesh and 
blood sits at the right hand of God, and reigns over all, Such 
honour hes no orenturo, not even an angel, This ought to 
bo a furnace that should melt us all into one heart, and should 
create such « fervour in us men that we should heartily love 
each other.” But that which in the truth of religion is tho 
essence of tho frblo, tho chief thing, is to the religious con- 


sciousness only the moral of the fable, a collateral thing. 
nar 
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CHAPTER V. 
TUE MYSTERY OF THE SUFFERING GOD. 


An essential’ condition of tho incarnate, or, what is tho same 
thing, tho human God, namely, Christ, is the Passion. ‘Lovo 
attests itself by sufforing. All thoughts and feolings which 
are immediately associated with Christ, concentrate themselves 
in tho idea of the Passion, God as God is the sum of all 
human perfection; God ag Christ is tho sum of all human 
misery. The heathen philosophers celobrated activity, especially 
tho spontaneous activity of tho ittelligenco, as tho highest, tho 
divino; the Christians consecrated passivity, oven placing 
it in God. If God as actus purus, as pure activity, is tho 
God of abstract philosophy; go, on tho other hand, Christ, 
the God of the Christians, is the passio pura, pure sufforing— 
tho highost metaphysical thought, tho éty'e swpréme, of the honrt. 
For what makes more impression on the heart than sulfering ? 
especially tho suffering of one who considored in himself is 
free from suffering, exalled nbovo it;—the sufloring of the in- 
nogent, endured puroly for the good of others, the sufforing of 
lovo,—self-sacrifice ? But for the very reason that the history 
of tho Passion is the history which most dooply affvcts tho 
human heart, or let us rather say tho heart, in gonoral—for it 
would be a ludicrous mistako in man (o attempt lo conocive any 
othor heart than the human,—it follows undeniably that 
nothing clse is oxprossed in that history, nothing olse is mado 
an objoct in it, but the nature of the honre—that it is not an 
invention of the wndorsianding or the pootic freulty, but of tho 
heart. The heart, howover, does not inyont in the same way 
as the free imagination or intelligenoo; it hns a passive, yocop- 
tive relation to what it produces; all that prococds from it 
seams to it given from without, takes it by violonce, works 
with tho force of irresistible necessity. - ‘Tho heart ovorcomos, 
mastors man; ho who is once in ils power is possessed ag it 
wero by his demon, by hig God. ‘Ihe heart knows no other 
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God, no more excellont being than itself, than a God whose 
name may indeed be another, but whoso nature, whoso sub- 
stanee, is the nature of the heart. And out of the heart, out 
of the inward impulse to do good, to live and dic for man, out 
of the divine instinct of benevolence which desires to make all 
happy, and excludes none, not even the most abandoned and 
abject, out of the moral duty of benevolence in tho highest 
sense, as having becomo an inward necessity, 4.¢., 1 movement 
of the heart,—out of the human nature, therefore, as it reveals 
itself through the heart, has sprung what is best, what is truo 
in Christianity—ils cssence purified from theological dogmas 
and contradictions. 

For, according to the principles which we have already 
developed, that which in religion is the predicato, we must 
make the subject, and that which in religion is a subject we 
must mako a predicate, thus inverting the oracles of religion ; 
and by this means wo arrive at tho truth, God suflers— 
swlering is tho predicate—~but for men, for others, not for 
himself, What does that moan in plain speech ? nothing else 
than this: to suffer for others is divine; ho who suffers for 
others, who lays down his life for them, acts divinely, is a God 
to mon. 

The passion of Christ, however, represents not only moral, 
voluntary sufforing, the suffering of love, the power of sacrificing 
self for the good of others; it represcnts also sufforing as such, 
sufforing in so fi as it is an oxpression of passibility in 
general, Tho Christian roligion is so little superhuman, that 
it oven sanctions human wealness. ‘The heathen philosopher, 
on hearing tidings of the death of his child, oxelaims; “1 
know that he was mortal.” Christ, on the contrary,—at least 
in the Biblo,—-shods tears over tho death of Lazarus, » death 
which he nevertheless knew to be only an apparent one. While 
Socrates omptios tho cup of poison with unshaken soul, Christ 





* Religion speaks by cxamplo, Example is tho law of religion. What 
Christ did, is Inw. Christ suffered for others; thorofore, we should do 
likowiso. “Qua necessitas fuit ut sic oxinanirot so, sic humiliaral so, sia 
abbrevinyol se Dominus anajoslatis, z nisi nt yos similiterfnointisP”’—Bornardus 
(in Dio nal. Domini). “ We ought studiously to consider the example of 
Christ»... . Bhat would move us and incite us, so that wo from our 
hearts should willingly help and serve othor people, oven though it might 
ba hard, and we must suffer on account of it,"—Luther ('T. xv, p, 40), 
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oxclaimg: “If it bo possible, let this cup pass from mo 
Christ is in this respect tho sel(-confession of human sensibility, 
In opposition to the heathen, and in particular tho stoical 
principle, with its rigorous energy of will and self{-sustaincdnoss, 
tho Christian involves the conscionsnoss of his own scnsitive- 
ness and susceptibility in the consciousness of God; ho finds 
it, if only it bo no sinful weakness, not denied, not condemned 
in God. 

To suffer ig the highest command of Christianity—tho 
history of Chvistianity is the history of the Passion of 
Humanity. Whilo amongst the hoathons tho shout of sensual 
pleasure mingled itsolf in tho worship of the gods, amongst 
the Christians, we mean of course the ancient Christians, 
God is served with sighs and tears. But as where sounds 
of sensual pleasure make a part of the cultus, it is a sensual 
God, e God of life, who is worshipped, ns indeed thoso shouts 
of joy are only a symbolical dofinition of the nature of the 
gods (a whom this jubilation is acceptable; so also tho sighs 
of Christians are tonos which weconn from tho inmost soul, 
the inmost nature of their God, Tho God oxpressed by tho 
culius, whother this be an external, or, ag with tho Christians, 
an inward spiritual worship,—not the God of sophistical 
theology,—is tho truo God of man. But tho Christians, wo 
mean af courso the anciont Christians, believed thab thoy 
rendered tho highest honour to thoir God by tears, the tons of 
repentance and yearning. Thus tears are the light-roflocting 
drops which mirror the natuta of the Christian's God, But o 
God who has picastro in lens, oxprosses nothing olse than 
the nature of the heart, Tt is true that the theory of tho 
Christian roligion says: Chvist has done all for us, hag rodeomad 
us, has yeconeijed us with God; and from honee tho inference 
may bo drawn; Lot us bo of a joyful mind and disposition ; 
what nood havo we to trouble oursulyes as to how wo shall’ 
reoondile ourselyos with God ? wo aro reconciled already, But 
the imperfect tonse in which tho tact of suffering is oxprossed, 





* “Torent plorique hoo loco. Ego auom non solum excusnndum non 
Bite, sed otiam nusquam magis pictalem gjus majestalemquo_domiror. 
Linus enim contnlorat mihi, nisi moum suscepissel aflectum, Trgo pro 
me doluit, qui pro se nihil habuit, quod dolorot,"—Ambrosius (ixposit, in 
Inew Ev. 1, x. 0. 22). 
+ “Quando enim illi (Deo) Sppropinguare audoromus in sun impnasi- 
bililato manonti P’—Bornardus (Tract, do xii, Grad, Tumil, ot Superb) 
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‘ makes a deepor, a more enduring impression, than the perfect 
tense which oxpyesses the fact of redomption. The redemption 
is only the result of tho suffering; tho suffering is the cause 
of the vedomption. Tence the suffering takes deeper root in 
the feelings ; tho suffering mukos itsolf an object of imitation ;-— 
not so the redemption, If God himsolf suffered for my sake, 
how oan I be joyful, how can I allow myself any gladnoss, at 
least on this corrupt earth, which was the theatre of his suffer- 
ing?* Ought I to fare bettor than God? Ought I not, 
thon, to make his sufferings my own? Ig not what God my 
Lord does, my model? Or shall I share only the gain, and 
not the cost also? Do I know mercly that he has redeemed 
me? Do I not also know the history of his suffering? 
Should it be an object of cold remembrance to me, or even an 
object of rejoicing, because it has purchased my salvation ? 
Who can think so—who oan wish to be oxempt from the 
swferings of his God ? 

The Christian religion is the religion of suffering.+ Tho 
images of tho crucified ono* which we still meot with in all 
churches, represent not the Saviour, but only the crucified, the 
suffering Christ. even the self-crucifixions among the Chris- 
tians ave, psychologically, a deep-rooted consequonce of their 
religious views. Flow should not ho who has always the image 
of the crucified one in his mind, at longth contract the desire 
to orucify cither himsclf or another? At least wo have as 
good a warrant for this conclusion as Augustine and other 
fathers of the church for thoir roproach against the heathen, 
religion, that Uso licentious religious images of the heathens 
provoked and authorized licontiousness, 

God suffers, means in wuth nothing else than; God is a 
heart, The hoart is tho soureo, tho centre of all sufforing, 
A being without suffering is a boing without a heart. Tho 
mystery of the suffering God is therefore the mystery of 
feeling, sensibility. A sufforing God is a feoling, sensitivo 
God.{ But the proposition: God is a fecling Being, is only 





* “ Dous mous pendot in patibule et ogo voluptati operam dabo ?" (orm, 
Ilon. Vite, Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.)  Memoriacrucifixi 
crncifigat in te carnem tuam.”—Joh. Gorhayd (Medit. sacvm, M. 87). 

aa is bettor to suffer evil, than to do good,”—Luther ('T, iv. 8. 16). 

“Pati voluit, ut compati discorel, mixer fieri, ub misereri discerel.”—~ 
Bernhard (do Grad.).  Miserore nostri, quoniam carnis imbcoillitatem, tu ipse 
cam paasus, expertus cs,"—Clemens Alox, Predag, 1, i. ¢, 8. ae 
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the religious periphrase of the proposition: fecling is absolute, 
divine in its nature. 

Man has the consciousness uot only of a spring of notivity, 
but algo of a spring of suffering in himsolf, T feel; and T 
fect feoling (not morely will and thought, which are only too 
oflon in opposition to me and my feclings), 1s belonging to 
my ossential being, and, though the sourco of all suifex- 
ings and sorrows, ag 2 glorious, divine powor and perfeotion, 
What would man be without fovling? It is the musical 
power in man. Bul what would man be without music? 
Just as man has a musical faculty and fecls an inward nocessity 
to breathe out his feelings in song; so, by a liko necossity, he 
in veligious sighy and tears, streams forth the nature of 
feeling as an objective, divine nature, : 

Religion is human nature reflected, mirrored in itself. That 
which exists has nocessarily a pleasuro, a joy in itself, lovos 
itsolf, and loves itself justly; to blame it because it loves itsolf 
is to reproach it because it exists. ‘To exist is Lo assert one- 
solf, to affirm oneself, to love oneself; he to whom life is a 
burthon, rids himself of it, Where, therefore, feoling is not 
depreciated and repressod, as with the Stoies, where existonco 
is awarded to it, there also is religious power and significance 
alrondy concoded to it, there also is it already oxalted to that 
stage in whioh it can nnirror and reflect itself, in which it can 
project its own image as God. God is the mizror of man, 

That which has essontial value for man, which he csteoms 
tho porfect, tho oxcellent, in which he has tue dolight,—that 
alone is God to him. If focling scems to theo a glorious 
attribute, it is then, per se, a divine attribute to thoo, ~ Thore- 
fore, the feeling, sensitive man believes only in a Lecling, sensi- 
tive God, i.¢., he believos enly in the truth of lis own existence 
and nature, for he can believe in nothing elso than that whigh 
is involved in his own naturo, His faith is the consciousness 
of that which is holy to him; but that alono is holy to mon 
which lies deepest within him, which is most peculiarly his 
own, the basis, tho essonce of his individuality, ‘To tho 
feeling inan a God without fueling is an empty, rbstract, 
negative God, ic. nothing; beoatse that is wanting to him 
which is precious and sacred to men. God is for man tho 
eommon-place book where he registers hig highost feclings and 
thoughts, tho gonealogioal tree on which aro entered tho 
naimes that are dearest and most sacred to him. 
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It is a sign of an undisoriminating good-nature, a womanish 
instinct, to gather together and then to preserve tenaciously all 
that wo have gathored, not to trust anything to the waves of 
forgetfulness, to the chance of memory, in short not to trust 
ourselves and learn to know what really has value for us. The 
freethinker is liable to tho danger of an unrogulated, dissolute 
life, The religious man, who binds together all things in one, 
docs not lose himself in sensuality; but for that reason he is 
exposed to the dangor of illiberality, of spiritual selfishness 

* and greed. Therofore, to the religious man at least, the inre- 
ligious or un-religious man appeurs lawless, arbitrary, haughty, 
frivolous ; not becatise that which is sacred to the former is 
not also in itself sacred to the latter, but only because that 
which the un-religious man holds in his head merely, the reli- 
gious man places out of and above himself as an object, and 
honce recognises in himself the relation of a formal subordi- 
nation, The roligious man, haying 1 common-place book, 
a nucleus of aggregation, has an aim, and having an aim 
he has firm standing-grouid. Not mere will as such, not 
vague knowledge—only activity with a purpose, which is the 
union of theoretic and practical activity, gives man a moval 
basis and support, 4.¢., character. Every man, therefore, must 
place before himself a God, ic. an aim, 2 purpose. The aim 
is the conscious, voluntary, essential impulse of life, the glanco 
of gonius, the focus of self-knowledge,—the unity of the 
material and spiritual in the individual man, He who has 
an aim, has a law over him; he does not merely guide himself; 
he is guided. Io who has no aim, has no home, no sanctuary ; 
aimlessness is the greatest unhappiness. ven he who has 
only common aims, gets on hotter, though he may not be better, 
than ho who has no aim. An aim gots limits; but limits are 
the mentors of virtwo, Ho who has an aim, an aim which is 
in ilself true and essential, has, co ipso, a religion, if not in 
the nayrow sonse of common pietism, yet—and this is the 
only point to be considered—in tho sonso of reason, in the 
senso of the universal, the only true love, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


IIE MYSTERY OF THE TRINITY AND TIE MOTIIUR 
OF GOD. 


Ip a God without feeling, without a onpability of suffering, will 
not suffice to man as a fecling, suffering bemg, neither will a 
God with feeling only, a God without intelligence and will. 
Only a being who comprises in himself tho wholo man can 
satisfy the whole man, Man's consciousness of himself in his 
totality is the consciousness of the Trinity. “Lhe Trinity knits 
together the qualities or powers, which wore before regarded 
separately, into unity, and theroby reducos the uniyorsnl 
boing of tho understanding, 4. ¢., God as God, to a special 
boing, a spectal faculty. 

That which theology designates a3 the image, tho simi- 
litndo of tho Trinity, we must take ag the thing itself, the 
essence, the archotype, tho original; by this menns we shall 
solve the enigma. ‘Tho so-called images by which it has boon 
sought to illustrate tho ‘Tvinity, and muke it comprehonsiblo, 
Axo, ponies: mind, undorstanding, inemory, will, love— 
mens, intellectus, memoria, voluntas, wnor or carilas, 

God thinks, God loves; and, morvover, ha thinks, ho lovos 
himself; the object. thought, known, loyod, is God himsolf, 
Tho objectivity of solf-vonsciousness is the first thing wo 
moot with in tho Trinity. Self-consviousnoss necossnrily urgos 
itself upon mon as something absolute, JSxistonco is for him 
one with self-consciousness; existonce with solf-conscionsness 
is for him existence simply. If I do not know that I oxist, 
itis all one whether I exist or nol. Self-consciousness is for 
man—is, in fact, in itsel{—absoluto. A God who knows not 
his own oxistence, a God without consciousness, is no God. 
Man cannot eoncoive himself as without consciousness ; lrenco 
he cannot conceive God as without it. Tho divino self-con- 
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sciousness is nothing else than the consciousness of con- 
sciousness as an absolute or divine essence. 

But this explanation is by no moans oxhaustive. On the 
contrary, we should be proceeding very arbitrarily if we sought 
to reduco and limit the mystery of the Trinity to the proposi- 
tion just laid down, Consciousness, undorstanding, will, love, 
in the senso of nbstract, essonces” or qualities, belong only to 
abstract philosophy, But religion is man’s consciousness of 
himself in his concreto or living totality, in which the identity 
of sclf{-consciousness exisis only as the pregnant, complete 
unity of I and thou, 

Religion, at lonst the Christian, is abstraction from the 
world; it is essentially inward. The roligious man lends a life 
withdvawn from the world, hidden in God, still, void of worldly 
joy. He separates himself from the world, not only in the 
ordinary souse, according to which the renunciation of the 
world belongs to every true, earnest man, but also in that 
wider sense whicli science gives to the word, when it calls 
itself world-wisdom (welt-weisheit); but he thus separates 
himself, only beonuso God is a Boing separate from the world, 
an extra and supramundane Being,—é.¢., abstractly and 
philosophically expressed, the non-existence of the world, 
God as an extramundane boing, is however nothing olse 
than tho naturo of man, withdrawn from the world and 
concentrated in itsalf, freed from all worldly ties and entangle- 
ments, transporting itself above the world, and positing itself 
in this condition as a real objective boing; or, nothing clse 
than the consciousness of the power to abstract oneself from 
all that is extornal, and to live for and with oneself alono, 

wander tho form which this powor takes in religion, namely, 
that of a boing distinot, apart from man,* God as God, ax 
a simple being, is tho being absolutely alono, solitary—absolute 





* “ Dei cssontia est extra onines oreaturas, sicut ab eterno fait Deus in so 
ipso; ab omnibus orgo crenturis amorem tuum abstrahas,”—John Gerhard 

Fedit. sacru, M, 31), If thou wouldst have the Creator, thou must do 
without the ereature. The less of the creature, the move of God. Thora- 
fovo, abjure all oreatuves, with all their coftsolations.”—J. Tauler (Postilla, 
Ilamburg, 1621, p. 812), “If a man cannot say in his hoart with truth ; 
God and J aro alone in ihe world—thore is nothing clse,—ho has no paaco 
in himself."—G, Arnold (Von Verschindhung dor Welt. Wahro Abbild 
dev Exston Christen, L, 4, c. 2, §7). 
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solitude and solf-sufficingness; for that only ean bo solitary 
which is self-sufficing. ‘lo be ablo to bo solitary is a sign 
of character and thinking power, Solitude is tho want of the 
thinker, society the want of tho heart, Wo can think alone, 
but wo can love only with another. In love we are dependent, 
for it is the necd of another being; we are indepondent only 
in the solitary act of thought. Solitude is self-suflicing- 
noss, 

But from a solitary God tho ossontial need of duality, of 
love, of community, of tho real, contploted sclf-consciousnoss, 
of the alter ego, is oxeluded. ‘Chis want is therefore satisfied 
by religion thus: in the still solitude of tho divine being is 
placod another, a second, difforent from God as to personality, 
bué identical with him in essence,—God the Son, in digtine- 
tion from God the Father, God the Father is Z, God the Son 
Thou. The I is understanding, the Thow love. But Lovo 
with understanding and understanding with love, is mind, and 
mind is the totality of man as such—tho total man, 

Participated life is alone truc, self-satisfying, divine life — 
this simple thought, this truth, natural, immanent in man, is tho 
seorot, the supernatural mystery of the Trinity... But religion 
expresses this truth, as it does tl other, in an indirect man- 
ner, i. ¢., inyergely, for it hore makes a goneral truth into a 
partioular ono, the trae subject into a predicate, when it gays: 
God isa arg ears life, a life of lovo and friondship. The 
third person in the Trinity expressos nothing furthor than the 

“Jove of tho two divine Persons towards cach othor; it is the 
unity of the Son and tho Father, tho idea of community, 
strangely enough regarded in ils turn as a spovinl personal 
boing. : . 

Tho Holy Spirit owes its personal existence only to a namo, 
aword. ‘T'bo carliost Mathers of tho Chureh aro woll Imown to 
hayo identified the Spirit with the Son, Fivon lator, its dog- 
matie personality wants consistency. We is the love with which 
God loves himsclf and man, and on the other hand, he is the 
Jove with which man loyos God and mon. Thus he is the 
identity of God and man, mado objective according to the usual 
mode of thought in religion,namely, as in itsclf a distinot being, 
But for us this unity or identity is already involved in the idea 
of the Father, and yet more in that of tho fon. Heneo wo nocd 
not mako the Holy Spirit a separate objcet of our analysis, 
Only this one romark further, In so far as the Moly Spirit 
yeprosents tho subjective phase, he is properly the representa- 
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tion of tho religious sentiment to itsclf, tho representation 
of roligious omotion, of religious onthusiasm, or the porsonifi- 
ention, tho rendering objective of religion in religion. Tho 
Tloly Spirit is thorefore the sighing creature, the yearning of 
the croature aftor God. 

But that thoro nro in fact only two Persons in the Trinity, 
tho third roprosonting, as has beon said, only love, is involved 
in this, that to tho strict idea of loyo two suffice, With two 
we have the principle of multiplicity and all its essential results. 
Tyyo is tho principle of multiplicity, and can therefore stand as 
its completo substitute. If several Persons were posited, the 
force of love would only bo woakened—it would bo dispersed. 
But love and the heart are identical; the heart is no special 
power; itis the man who loves, and in so far ag ho loves. The 
second Person is therefore the self-assertion of the human heart 
ag tho principle of duality, of participated life,—it is warmth; 
the Mather is light, although light was chiofly a predicate of the 
Son, because in him the Godhead first became clear, compre- 
hensiblo. But notwithstanding this, light asa super-terrestrial 
clement may be ascribed to the Father,the ropresontativo of the 
Godhoad as such, the cold being of the intelligence; and 
warmth, ag 2 torrostrial element, to the Son, God as the Son 
first gives warmth to man; here God, from an object of the 
intollectunl eyo, of the indifferent scnse of light, becomtos an 
object of fecling, of affection, of enthusiasm, of rapture; but 
only because tho Son is himself nothing clse than the glow of: 
love, onthusiasm.* God ns the Son is the primitive incarna- 
tion, the primitive solf-ronunciation of God, the nogation of 
Godin God; for as tho Son he is a finite being, because he exists 
ab alio, ho has a sourco, whoreas the Fathor has no source, he 
exists @ sc. ‘Chus in tho second Person tho ossential attribute 
of the Godhead, tho attribute of self-oxistence, is given up. 
But God tho Father himsclf begots the Son; thns ho re- 
nownces hig rigorous, exclusive divinity; ho humiliates, lowers 
himself, evolves within himself the principle of finitenoss, of 
depondent oxistence; in the Son he becomes man, not 
indeed, in the first instance, ag to the outward form, but as to 
the inward nature. And for this reagon it is as the Son 





* € Bxigit orgo Deus timeri ul Dominus, honorari ut paler, ut sponsus 
amari, Quid in his prestat, quid emingt ?—Amor.” rnardus (Sup. 
Cant. Serm, 83), a 
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that Cod fivst becomos the object of man, tho object of focling, 
of tho heart, 

The honrt comprehends only what springs from tho heart, 
From the character of the subjective disposition and impros- 
sions tho conclusion is infallible ay to the character of tho 
object, Tho pure, free undorstanding donios the Son,—not so 
the understanding determined hy fecling, overshadowed by the 
heart; on the contrary, it finds in tho Son the depths of the 
Gadhend, becanse in him it finds feoling, which in and by itsolf 
is somothing dark, obscure, and thorefore appears to man ov 
mystery. ‘The Son lays hold on the heart, beanuse the true 
Tathor of tho divine Son is the human hoart,* and tho Son 
himself nothing clse than tho divine heart, i.e. tho human 
heart become objective to itself as n divino Being, 

A God, who has not in himself the quality of finitoness, tho 
pinaple of concrete existence, the ossence of the fecling of 
dependence, is no God for a finite, concrete being. ‘Tho reli- 
gious man cannot love a God who has not the essence of love 
in himself, neither can man, ox, in general, any finite being bo 
an object to 1 God who has not in himself the ground, tho 
principlo of finiteness, T'o such a God thore ts wanting the 
sense, the understanding, tho sympathy for finiteness. TIow 
enn God bo tho Father of men, how can ho love other beings 
subordinate to himself, if he has not in himsolf a subordinate 
being, a Son, if ho does not know what love is, so to spoak, 
from his own oxpericnce,—in rolation to himself? ‘Cho singlo 
min takes fur loss interest in tho family sorrows of another than 
he who himself has fumily tics. Thus God tho Futhor loves 
mon only in the Son and for the sake of the Son. ‘Tho love to 
man is dorived from tho love to the Son. 

The Pathor and Son in the Trinity ave therefore fathor and 
son nol in a figurative sense, but in a strictly literal sense. 
Tho Father is a real fathor in relation to tho Son, the Son is 
a yonl son in yolation to tho Fathor, or to God as tho Pathor, 
The essentinl porsonal distinction between them consists only 
in this, that tho one bogets, the other is bogollon, Tf this na- 
tural empirical condition is taken away, thoix personal oxist 
envo and reality avo annihilated, ‘Tho Christinns—wo moan 





* Just as tho feminine spivit of Catholicism—in distinction from Pro- 
tostantism, whoso principle is the masculine God, the masculine spirit 
is tho mother of God, 
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of course tho Christians of former days, who would with diff- 
onlty recogniso tho worldly, frivolous, pagan Christians of tho 
modern world as their brethren in Christ—substituted for 
the natural love and unity immancnt in mau, a purcly 
religious love and unity; they rojocted the real lifo of 
the family, the intimate bond of love which is naturally moral, 
as an undivine, unhenyenly, 7. ¢., in truth, a worthless thing, But 
in componsation they had a Father and Son in God, who em 
braced cach other with heartfolt love, with thati ntonso love 
which natural relationship alono inspires. On this account the 
mystery of the Trinity was to the ancient Christians an object-of 
unbounded wonder, enthusiasm and rapture, because here the 
satisfaction of those profoundest human wants which in reality, 
in life, they denied, became to them an object of contemplation 
in God.# 

Tt was therefore quite in order, that to complete the divine 
family, tho bond of love between Father and Son, a third, and 
that a fominine porson, was reccived into heaven; for tho 
personality of the oly Spirit is a too vague and precarious— 
a too obviously poetic personification of the mutual love of 
the Mather and. Son, to serve as the third complementary being. 
Tt is true that tho Virgin Mary was not so placed between the 
Father and Son as to imply that the Fathor had begotton the 
Son through her, because the sexual relation was regarded by 
tho Christians a3 something unholy and sinful; but it is 
enough that the maternal principle was associated with the 
Fathor and Son. 

Tt is in fact difficult to perecive why the Mother should be 
something unholy, % ¢, unworthy of God, when once God is 
Pathor and Son, Though it is hold that the Father is not a 
Father in tho natural seonse—that, on tho contrary, the Divine 
gonoration is quite differont from the natural and human—still 
ho romains a Pathor, and a ror, not a nominal or symbolical 
T'athor, in velntion to tho Son, And the iden of the Mother of 
God, which now appears so strange to us, is therefore not 
really move sirange or paradoxical, than the idea of the Son of 
God, is not more in contradiction with the gonoral, abstract 
definition of God than tho Sonship. On tho contrary, tho 





* “Dum Patris of Filii propriclates communionomque delectabilem intueor, 
nihil delectabilius in iis invonio, quam mutuum amoria affectum,”—An- 
sehnus (in Rixnor’s Gesch. d. Phil, II, B, Anh. p. 18), 
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Virgin Mary fits in porfootly with tho relations of tho Trinity, 
since sho conceives without man the Son whom tho J*ather 
begets without woman;* so that thus tho [Joly Virgin is a 
necessary, inhorontly requisite antithesis to tho Mather in tho 
bosom of the Trinity. Moreover we hayo, if nol i conerelo 
and explicitly, yot in abstracto and implicitly, tho fominino 
principlo alrondy in tho Son. The Son is tho mild, gontlo, 
forgiving, conciliating boing—the womanly sentiment of God, 
God, ax tho {athor, is the gonorator, the avtive, tho principle 
of masculine spontancity; but the Son is hopotton, without 
himself bogetting, Deus genitus, the passive, sulloring, receptive 
boing; ho receives his oxistonco from the Father, ‘ho Son, 
aso Son, of course not as God, is dependent on the Fathor, 
subject to his authority. The Son is thus the feminino feeling 
of dependence in the Godhead; the Son implicitly urges upon 
us tho need of a real feminine being. + 

Tho son—I mean the natural, human son—considored as 
such, is an intermediate boing botwoon the masculine nature of 
the {rther and the feminine nature of tho mothor; he is, aa it 
woro, still half aman, half a woman, inasmuch ag ho has not the 
full, rigorous consciousness of independonce which characterizes 
tho man, and feols himsalf drawn rather to tho mother than to 
the father. The love of tho son to the mother is the first 
love of the masouline being for the feminine. ‘Tho love of 
man to woman, the love of tho youth for the mniden, recoivos 
its roligions—its sole truly religious conscoration in tho love 
of:tho son to tho mother; the son's lovo for his mothor is 
tho first yearning of man towards woman—his first humbling 
of himself before her. 

Nocossarily, thorefore, tho idea of the Mother of God is 
associtted with the idea of tho Son of God,—the samo 
honrt that needed tho one needed tho othor also, Whoro 
the Sen is, the Mother cannet be absent; the Sen is 





%  Natus eat de Patre sempor of matra somol; do Patra sing sexu, do matro 
rine usu. Apud patrom quppe defuit concipiontis uterus; apnd matrom 
dofuit seminantis amploxus,”—Augustinus (Serm, ad. Pop. p, 372,61, Ed, 
Boned, Ant. 1701), 

t_In Jowish mysticism, God, according to ono school, is a masculine, 
tho Ifoly Spirit a feminine principle, oul of whose intovmixtura arose tho 
Son, and with him tho world,  Gfrdrer, Jahwb., d. IL. i, Abth, p. 982-34, 
Tho Horrnhuters also callod tho Ifoly Spirit tho mother of tho Saviour, 
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tho only bogolten of the Father, but the Mother is the con- 
comitant of the Son. ‘Cho Son is a substitute for the Mothor 
to the Father, but not so the Father to the Son. ‘Lo the Son 
the Mother is indispensablo; the heart of the Son is the henvt 
of the Mother. Why did God become man only through 
woman? Could not tho Almighty have appeared as a man 
amongst mon in another manner—immodiately ? Why did 
the Son botake himself to the bosom of the Mother ?# For 
what other reason, than because the Son is tho yearning after 
tho Mother, bécnuse his womanly, tender henrt, found a 
oorresponding expression only in a feminine body? Tt is true 
that tho Son, as a natural man, dwells only tomporarily in the 
shrine of this body, but the impressions which ho here reccives 
are inoxtinguishablo; the Mother is never out of the mind and 
heart of the son, Ifthen the worship of the Son of God is 
no idolatry, the worship »of the Mothor of God is no idolatry, 
If hoxoin wo pereciyo tho love of God to us, that ho gave us his 
only begotten Son, é.¢., that which was dearest to him, for our 
snlvation,—wo can porceive this love still bettor when we find 
in God tho beating of a mother's heart. The highest ond 
deepest love is the mother’s love. The father consoles himself 
for tho loss of his son; he has a stoical principle within him. 
The mother, on tho contrary, is inconsolable; she is the 
sorrowing clomont, that which cannot be indemnifted—the truo 
in lovo, 

Whero faith in the Mother of God sinks, there also sinks 
faith in the Son of God, and in God as the lather. ‘The 
Father is a truth only whore the Mothor is a truth. Love is in 
and by itself ossontially fominine in its nature, ‘Tho belief in 
tho love “Of God is tho boliof in the feminine principle as 
divina.* ‘Love apart from living nature is an anomaly, a 
phantom. Behold in love tho holy nocossity and depth of 
Naturo ! 

Protestantism has set asido tho Mother of God; but this 
doposition of woman has beon sovorely avenged. ‘Tho ams 





# Foy ib could not have been difficult or impossible to God to bring his 
Son into the world without a mother; but if was His will to uso the 
woman for that ond."—Lnthor (T. ii, p. 348). 

+ In the Concordienbuch, Evidix, Art. 8, and in the Apol, of the Augsburg 
Confession, Mary is novertheless still called tho “Blessed Virgin, who 
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which it has used against the Mother of God have tumed 
against itself, against the Son of God, against the whole 
Trinity. He who has once offered up the Mothor of God fn 
the undorstanding, is not far from sacrificing the mystory Uf 
tho Son of God as an anthropomorphism. ‘The anthropome’- 
phism is certainly veiled whon the fominino being is excluded, 
but only. veiled—not removed. Jt is truo that Protestantism 
had no need of tho heavenly bride, because it received with 
open arms the enrthly bride, But for that vory yonson it 
ought to havo been consequent and courageous onough to give 
up not only the Mother, but tho Son and the Father. Only 
he who has no earthly paronts needs heavenly ones. Tho 
triume God is tho God of Catholicism; he has a profound, 
heartfelt, necessary, truly religious significnnec, only in anti- 
thesis to the negation of all substantial ‘bonds, in antithesis to 
the life of the anchorite, the monk, and the nun,* Tho triune 
God has a substantial meaning only whero there is an abstrac- 
tion from the substance of real life. Tho more empty lifo is, 
the fuller, tho more concrete is God. The impoverishing of 
tho real world, and the enriching of God, is one act, Only tho 
poor man has a rich God, God springs out of tho fecling of a 
want; what man is in necd of, whethey this bo a definito and 
therefore conscious, or an unconscious neod—that is God. 
Thus the disconsolato feoling of a void, of lonolinoss, noodod 
a God in whom there is society, a union of beings fervently 
loving cach other, 

Horo we have the true éxplanation of the fact, that tho 
Trinity has in modern times lost first its practionl, and ulti- 


matoly its theoretical significance, 
od _ «“ 








was (ruly tho mothor of God, and yot romajnod a virgin,”—" worthy of all 
honour. . 

* “Sit monachus quasi Molchisedeo sine patra, sino matyo, sine gonenlogia: 
neque patrom sibi vocdt supor terram. Imo sio existimol, quasi ipso sit 
solus ol Deus, (Speoul. Monach, Psoudo-Burnard.) Molchisedeo. ..... 
refaiur ad oxomplum, ut tanquom sine"patro ct sine mato sacordos csse 
debeat,"“—A mbrosius, poe 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE LOGOS AND DIVINE IMAGE, 


Tire ossential significance of the Trinity is, however, concon- 
trated in the idea of the second Person, The warm interest 
of Christians in the Trinity has been, in the main, only an 
interest in the Son of God.* The fierce contention concerning 
tho Eomousios and IZomoiousios was not an empty one, 
although it turned upon a letter. The point in question was 
the co-equality and divine dignity of the second Pergon, and 
therefore the honour of the Christian religion itself; for its 
essential, characteristic object is the second Person; and that 
which is essentially the object of a religion is truly, essentially 
its God. The real God of any religion is the so-called Medi- 
ator, because he alone is the immediate object of religion. He 
who, instend of applying to God, applies to a saint, does so onl 
on the assumption that the saint has all power with God, 
tlat what he prays for, i.., wishes and wills, God rendily per- 
forms; that thus God is entirely in tho hands of the saint. 
Supplication is the moans, under the guise of humility md 
submission, of exercising one's power and siperiority ovor 
another being, That to whieh my mind first turns, is also in 
truth the first being tomo. I turn to the saint, not becauso 
the saint is dependent on God, but becauso God is dependent 
on the shint, because God ‘is determined and ruled by the 
prayers, 7,¢., by Uho wish or heart of the saint. ‘The distine- 
tions which the Catholio theologians made between latreia, 
doulia, and hyperdoulia, ae absurd, groundloss sophisms. 
Tho God in the background of tho, Mediator is only an 
abstract, inert conception, the conception or idon of the God- 
head in gonernl; and it is Hot to reconcile us with this idea, 





*  Nogas orgo Deum, si non omnia filio, quo Dei sunt, doferentur."—Am-+ 
brosius do Fide ad Gratianum, 1, iii. ¢. 7. On the same ground the Latin 
Church adhored so tenaciously to the dogma that the Ifoly Spirit proceeded 
not-from the Father alone, as the Greek Church maintained, but from the 
Son also, Sco on this subject J, G. Walchii, Hist, Contr. Gr. et Lat, de 
Pros, Spir, S. Teno, 1761, 

E 
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but to remove it to a distances, to nogative it, becango it is no 
object for religion, that the Mediator interposos.* God above 
the Medintor is nothing else than the cold understanding abovo 
tho heart, like Fate above the Olympic gods. 

Man, as an emotional and sensuous boing, is governed and 
mado happy only by images, by sensible representations. Mind 
presenting itsulf as at once type-crenting, omolional, and sen- 
suous, is tho imagination. Tho second Porson in God, who 
is in truth the first person in religion, is tha nature of the 
imagination made objective, ‘he dofinitions of the sccond 
Person are principally images or symbols; and theac images 
do not procced from man’s ineapability of coneviving the. 
object otherwise than symbolically,—whiech is an* altogether 
falso interpretation,—but the thing cannot be conceived other- 
wiso than symbolically because the thing itself is n symbol or 
image. The Son is therefore oxpressly called the Image of 
God; his essence is that he is an image—tho representation of 
God, tho visible glory of tho invisible God. Tho Son is tho 
satisfaction of the nocd for mental images, tho naturo of tho 
imaginativo activity in man made ohjcctivo as an absolute, 
divine activity. Man makes to himself an imago of God, é¢., 
he convorts the abstract Being of tho reason, the Boing of tho 
thinking powor, into an object of senso or imagination.f But 
ho places this image in God himself, becauso his want would 
not be satisfied if he did not regard this image as an objective 
reality, if it were nothing more for him than a subjective 
image, separate from Gad,—n mero figment devised by man, 
And it is in fact no devised, no arbiteary imago; for it 
expresses tho necossity of tho imagination, tho necossity of 
affirming tho imagination as a diyino powor, Tho Sen is tho 
wJlectod splondonr of the imagination, tho imngo dearest Lo 
the heart; but for tho very reason that he is only an object 





* This is oxpressed very significantly in tho Incarnation, God ronouncea, 
donics his majesty, power, and infinily, in order lo hecomo a man; te, 
man donies the God who is not himself a man, and only afliems the God 
who affirms man, vinanivit, says SL Bernard, majestate et polentia, 
non bonitate cé misericordia. ‘Chat which cannot be renounced, cannot. bo 
denied, is thus the Divine goodness and meroy, 2.¢., the sell-aliirmation of 
the human heurt. 

+ It is obvious that the Image of God has also anothor signification, 
namely, thot the porsonal, visible man is God himself. But hero the imago 
is considered simply as an image, 
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of the imagination, he is only the nature of the imagination 
made objective.* 

It is clear from this, how blinded by prejudice dogmatic 
speculation is, when, entirely overlooking the inward genesis 
of the Son of God as the Image of God, it demonstrates the 
Son as a metaphysical ens, as an object of thought, whercas 
the Son is a declonsion, a falling off from the metaphysical 
idea of the Godhend ;—a falling off, however, which religion 
naturally places in God himself, in order to justify it, and 
not to feol it as a falling off. The Son is the chief and ultimate 
principle of imago worship, for he is the image of God; and 
the image necessarily takes the place of the thing. The adora- 
tion of the saint in his image, is the adoration of the image as 
the saint. Wherever the image is the essontial oxpression, 
the organ of religion, there also it is the essenco of religion, 

The Council of Nice adduced amongst other grounds for the 
yeligious use of images, the authority of Gregory of Nyssa, 
who said that he could never look at an image which repre- 
sented the sacrifice of Isanc without boing moved to tonrs, 
because it so vividly brought bofore him that cvent in sacred 
history. But the effect of tho represented object is not the 
effect of the object as such, but the offect of the representation. 
The holy object is simply tho haze of holiness in which the 
imago voils its mysteriqus power The religious object is only 
a pretext, by means of which art or imagination can exorciso 
its dominion over men unhindored. For tho religions con- 
sciousness, it is truc, the sacrodness of the image is associatod, 
and necessarily so, only with the sacredness of tho object; but 
the religious consciousness is not the measure of truth, In- 
deed, the Church itself, while insisting on the distinetion 
between the imago and the object of tho image, and denying 
that the worship is paid to the image, has at the samo timo 
made at least an indiroot admission of tho truth, by itself 
doclaring the sacredness of tho image.t 

But the ultimate, highost principlo of imago-worship is the 





* Let tho reader only consider, for examplo, the Transfiguration, tho 
Resurrection, and the Ascension of Christ. 

+ “Sacram imaginem Domini nostri Jesu Christi ot ommium Salvatoris 
aequo honors ewn libro sanctorum ovangeliorum adorari decernimus. , . 
Dignum est onim ul... . propter honorom qui ad principia refortur, 
etiam derivative imagines honorentur et adorentur.”"—Gonor, Const Cone, 
viii, Art, 10, Can, 3, ‘ 

H2 
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worship of the Image of God in Gad. Tho Son, who is tho 
“ prightnoss * Tig glory, tho expross imago of His person,” 
is tho entrancing splendour of tho imagination, which only 
manifests itsolf in visiblo images. Both to mward and out- 
ward contomplation the represontation of Christ, the Image 
of God, was tho image of images, ‘Tho imagos of tho saints 
ave only optical multiplications of one and the samo image. 
The speculative deduction of the Image of God is therefore 
nothing more than an unconscious deduction end establishing 
of image-worship: for the sauction of the principle ia algo the 
sanction of ifs necessary consequences; the sanction of the 
mehetype is the sanction of its semblance. If God has an 
image of himself, why should not I hayo an image of God? 
If God loves his Image as himself, why should not T also love 
the Tmage of God as I loyo God himself? Tf the Image of 
God is God himsolf, why should not the imago of the saint 
ho the saint himsel!'? Tf it is no superstition to believe that 
tho image which God makes of himself, is no image, no mere 
conception, but a substance, a person,—why shoud it be a 
superstition lo heliove that tho image of the saint is the sensi- 
tive substanco of the saint? ‘The Tmago of God weeps and 
bleeds ; why then should not tho image of a saint also weep 
and bleed? Does the distinction lio in the fact that the image 
of the saint is a product of, tho hands? Why, the hands 
did not make this image, but the mind which animated the 
hands, tho imagination ; and if God makes an image of himself, 
that also is only a product of the imagination. Or does tha 
distinction proccod from this, that the Imago of Cod is produced 
by God himself, whereas the image of tha saint is made by 
another? Why, the image of the saint is also a product of 
tho saint himself: for he appears to tho artist; tho artist only 
voprosonts him as ho appears, 

Comovted with tho nnture of the image is another dofinition 
of the Socond Person, namoly, that ho is the Word of God, 

A Word is an abstract imago, tho imaginary thing, or, im so 
far as everything is ultimately an object of the thinking power, 
itis the imagined (thought: henee, men when they know tho 
word, tho name for o thing, fancy that they know the thing 
algo, Words aro a vosult of the imagination, Sloopers who 
dream vividly, and invalids who are delirious, sponk, The 
power of specch is a poctie talent, Brutos do not speak 
becnuso thoy have no poetic faculty, Thonght expressus itself 
only by images; the power by which thought oxprossos itself 
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is the imagination ; the imagination expressing itself is speech. 
He who speaks, lays under a spell, fascinates Gove to whom 
he speaks ; but the powor of words is the power of the imagi- 
nation, ‘Therefore to the ancients, as childyen of the imagina- 
tion, the Word was a being—~a mysterious, magically powerful 
being. Even the Christians, and not only tho vulgar among 
them, but also the learned, the Fathers of the Church, attached 
to the mero name Christ, mysterious powers of healing.* And 
in the, present day the common people still believe that it is 
possible to bewiteh men by mere words, Whence comes this 
ascription of imaginary influences to words? Simply from 
this, that words themselves are only a result of the imagination, 
and hence have the effect of a narcotic on man, imprison him. 
under the power of the imagination, Words possess a revolution- 
izing force; words govern mankind, Words are held sacred ; 
while the things of reason and truth are decried. 

The affirming or making objective of the nature of the 
imagination is therefore directly connected with the affirming or 
milking objective of the nature of speech, of the Word. Man 
has not only an instinct, an internal necessity, which impels 
him to think, to perceive, to imagine; he has also the impulso 
to speak, to utter, impart his thoughts. A divine impulse this 
—a (livine powor, the power of words, Tho word is the imaged, 
revenled, radiating, lustrous, enlightening thought. The word 
is the light of the world. Tho word guides to all truth, un- 
folds all mysteries, reveals tho unseen, makes present the past 
and the future, defines the infinite, perpetuates the transient. 
Mon pass away, the word remains; the word is lifo and truth, * 
All power is given lo the word: the word makes tho blind 
sco and tho lame walk, henls the sick, and brings the doad to 
lifo;—the word. works miracles, and tho only rational miracles, 
The word is the gospel, tho paraclote of mankind. To con- 
vinco thysolf of the divine nature of speech, imagino thyself 
alone ant forsaken, yet acquainted with Innguago; and imagine 
thysolf further hearing for the first time the word of a human 
being: would not this word seem. to thee angelic, would it not 
sound like the voice of God himself, like heavenly musio? 
Words ave not really loss rich, less pregnant than music, though 
music scoms to say more, and appens deoper and richer than 
words, for this reason simply, that it is invested with that 
repossession, that illusion. 





* « Tanta corte vis nomini Jesu inest contra demones, ut nomnunquam etiam 
a malis nominatum sit efficax,’—Origenes ady, Colsum, |, i, 3 sve also 1, iti, 
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Tho Word has power to redeem, to reedneile, to bless, to 
muke freo. ‘Ug sins which we confess aro forgiven us by 
virine of the Givine power of the word, ‘ho dying man who 
gives forth in speech his long-concenled sins, departs recon- 
ciled. Cho forgiveness of sins liey in the confession of sins, 
Tho sorrows which wo confide to our friend are already half 
Nealed, Whenever we speak of « subject, the passions which 
it has oxcited in us aro allayed; wo see more clearly; the 
object of anger, of vexation, of sorrow, appen’s to us in a 
light in which wo percoive tho unworthinoss of those passions, 
Tf we are in darkness and doubt on any mattor, wo novd only 
speak of it;—often in tho very moment in whieh wo open ow 
lips to consult a friond, the doubts and difficulties disappear, 
The word makes man free, He who cannot express himself is 
a slave, Hence, excessive passion, excessive joy, excossivo 
griof, avo specchless. ‘T’o spenk is an act of freedom; tho word 
is frocdom. Jystly therefore is language hold to be the root 
of cultura; whére Innguage is cultivated, man is cultivated. 
The barbarism of tho middle ages disappeared before the re- 
vival of language. : 

As wo can conccive nothing clse as a Divine Being than the 
National which we think, the Good which we lova, the Bean- 
tiful which we perecive; so wo know no higher spiritually 
operative power and expression of power, than the power of the 
Word.* God is the sum of all reality, All that man feels or 
knows ag a reality, ho must place in God ov rogard as God, 
Roligion must thorefore be conscious of the powor of tho 
“word ag a divine power, The Word of God is tho divinity of 
tho word, as it hecomes an object to maa within tho sphore of 
religion,—the truo nature of the human werd, The Word of 
God is supposed to bo distinguished from the human word in 
that it is no Wansiont breath, but am imparted being, ut 
does nok the word of man also sontnin the being of man, jis 
imparted selfj—at lonst when it is a ne word? ‘hug yoligion 
takes the appearance of the human word for ils exsenee ; heneo 
it necessarily conevives the tue nature of the Word to be a 
spocial being, distinct from tho hnman word, 








* «God yevenls himself to us, as the Speaker, who has, in himself, an 
eternal unoreatod Ward, wheraby he ercated the world and all things, with 
slight Jnbour, namely wilh speech, so that lo God it is nob more difleult 
to evente than it ia to us to name,”—Luthey, t. i, p. 8026 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MYSTERY OF SE ORONO AL PRINCIPLE 


Tire second Person, as God revealing, manifesting, declaring 
himself (Deus se dicit), is the world-creating principle in God. 
But this means nothing else than that the second Porson is intor- 
mediate between the noumenal nature of God and thephenomenal. 
nature of the world, that he is the divine principle of the finite, 
of that which is distinguished from God, The secénd Porson 
as begotten, as not @ se, not existing of himself, has the funda- 
mental condition of the finite in himsolf.* But at the same 
time, he is not yet a real finite Being, posited out of God; on 
the contrary, he is still identical with God,~-as identical as 
the son is with the futher, tho son being indced another person, 
but still of like nature with the father. ‘The second Person, 
therefore, dacs not represent to us the pure idea of the Gad- 
head, but neither does ho represent the pure idea of humanity, 
or of reality in general: ho 1s an intermediate Being between 
the two opposites, ‘The opposition of the nowmenal or invi- 
sible divine naturo-and the phenomenal or visible nature of the 
world, is however nothing olse than tho opposition between 
the nature of abstraction and the nature of perception; but 
that which connects abstraction with perecption is the hnagi- 
nation: consequently, the wansition from God to the world by 
means of tho second Porson, is only tho form in which teligion 
makes objective tho transition frony abstraction to peveeption 
by means of the imagination. Tt is the imagination alone hy 
which man neutralizes the opposition between God and 
the world. All religions cosmogonics are products of tho 
imagination, Tivery being, intermediate between God and, the 
world, let it be dofined how it may, is a being of tho imagina- 





* JTylavins. . . « . Si quis innascibilem ot sino initio dicat filimm, quasi 
dno sine principio ot duo innascibilia, ct duo innate dicens, duos {reiat 
Deos, anathoma sit. Capul aniom quod est principimm Christi, Deus... . 
Filiwn innaseibilom confitori impiissimum cst,”—Petrus Lomb, Sent, 1. i. 


dist, 31, c. 4. 
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tion, Tho psychological truth and necessity which lios at tho 
foundation of #11 theso theogonies and cosmogonies, is tho 
truth and necessity of tho imagination as a middle torm hetwoen 
the abstract and concrete, And the task of philosophy, in 
inyostigaling this subject, is Lo comprehend tho relation of tho 
imagination to’the reason,—-the genosis of tho image by moans 
of which an object of thought becomes an object of senso, of 
feoling. 

But the nature of tho imagination is tho comploto, oxhaus- 
tive truth of the cosmogonio principle, only where tho antithosis 
of God and the world expresses nothing but the indefinite an- 
tithesis of the noumenal, invisible, incomprehensible Being, 
God, and the visible, tangible existenco of the world. Tf, on 
tho other hand, the cosmogonic being is concoived and ex- 
poe abstractly, as is the ease in roligions speculation, we 
have also to recognise a more abstract psychological truth as 
its foundation. 

Tho world is not God; it is other than God, tho opposito 
of God, or ab least that which is differont from God. But 
that which is different from God, cannot have como immadi- 
atoly from God, but only from a distinction of God in God. 
Tho second Pergon is God distinguishing himself from himself 
in himself, setting himself opposite to himsolf, honoe boing an 
object to himsolf. ‘Tho self-distinguishing of God from himself 
is the ground of that which is different from himself, and thus 
self-consciousnoss is tho origin of the world, God first thinks 
the world in thinking himself: to think onosolf is to beget 
oneself, to think the world is to creato tho world, Bogoting 
procedes creating, The iden of the production of the world, of 
mother being who is rot God, is attained through the idea of 
the production of another being who is like God, 

This cosmoyonioal process is nothing olso than tho mystio 
paraphrase af a paychological proccss, nothing olso than the 
unity of conscidusness end solf-consciousness, mado objoo- 
tive. God thinks himself:—Quis he is solf-conscious. God is 
self-consciousness posited as mi object, as a boing; but 
inasmuch as he knows hinself, thinks himself, lio also thinks 
rnother than himself; for to know oneself is to distinguish 
oneself’ from another, whether this be a possible, merely oon- 
ceptional, or a veal being. Thus tho world—nt least the possi- 
bility, tho iden of the world—is posited with consciousness, or 

yathor conveyed in it, The Sun, te,, God thought by himsolf, 
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objoctive to himself, the original reflection of God, the other 
God, is the principle of Creation. The truth which lies at the 
foundation of this is the nature of man; the identity of his 
self-consciousness with his consciousness: of another who is 
identical with himself, and of another who is not identical with 
himself. And the second, the other who is of like nature, is 
necessarily the middle term between the first and third. The 
idea of another in genoral, of one who is essentially different 
from me arises to me first through the idea of one who is 
essentially like me. 

Consciousness of the world is the consciousness of my limi- 
tation; if I knew nothing of a World, I should know nothing 
of limits: but the consciousness of my limitation stands in 
contradiction with the impulse of my egoism towards unli- 
mitedness, Thus from egoism conceived as absolute (God is 
the absolute Sclf) I cannot pass immediately to its opposite ; 
I must introduce, prelude, moderate this contradiction by the 
consciousness of a being who is indecd another, and in so far 
gives me the perception of my limitation, but in such a way as 
at tho same time to affirm my own nature, make my nature 
objective to me. The consciousness of the world is a humili- 
ating consciousness; the Creation was an “net of humility ;” 
but the first stone against which the pride of egoism stumbles, 
is the thou, the alter ego. The ego first steols its glance in 
the eyo of a thow, before it endures the contemplation of a 
being which doves not reflect its own image. My fellow-man 
ig the bond betwoen me and the world. I am, and T feel myself, 
dependont on the world, because J first feel myself dependent 
on other men, IfI did not need man, T should not need tho 
world. 1 reconcilo ynyself with tho world only through my 
fellow-man. Without other men, the world would be for me 
not only dend and empty, but meaningloss. Only through his 
fellow docs man besomo clear to himself and self-conscious; 
but only whon T am clear to myself, does the world become 
cloar to me, A man oxisting absolutely alonc, would lose 
himsolf without any senso of his individuality in the ocean of 
Nature; he would neither comprehend himself as man, nor 
Nature as Nature. The first object of man is man, Tho sense 
of Nature, which opons to us the consciousness of the world as 
a world, is a lator product; for it first arises through the dis- 
tinction of man from himself, The natural philosophers of 
Greece were preceded by tho so-called seven Sages, whose 
wisdom had immediate reference to human life only. 

E38 
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The ego, then, attains to consciousnoss of the world 
through consciousness of tho thow. ‘Thus inan is the God 
of man, That he is, he has to thank Nature; that he is 
man, he has to thank mun; spiritually as well as physically, 
he can achieve nothing without his follow-man, Mour hands 
em do more than two; but also, four oyes can soo moro than 
two, And this combined powor is distinguished nob only in 
quantity but also in quality from Uhat which is solitary, In 
isolation human power is limited, In combination it is infinite, 
The knowledge of a single man is limited, but reason, science, 
is unlimited, for it is @ common act of mankind; and it is so, 
vot only because innumerable men co-operate in the con- 
struction of science, but algo in the more profound sense, that 
the scicntific genius of a partiowlar age comprehends in itself 
the thinking powers of the preceding ago, though it modifies 
them in accordance with its own special character, Wit, 
acumon, imagination, feeling as distinguished from sensation, 
veason as a subjective ficulty,—all those so-callod powers of 
the soul, we powers of humanity, not of man as an indiyidnal; 
théy aro products of culture, products of human society, 
Only where man has contact and friction with his fellow-man are 
wit and sagucity kindled; henco there is more wit in (he town 
than in the country, more in groat towns than in gmall ones, 
Only whoro man suns and warms himsolf in the proximity of 
man, atiso feeling and imagination. Love, »which requires 
mutuality, is the spring of poetry; and only where man com: 
municates with man, only in speech, a social act, mwakos 
ronson, ‘T'o ask a question and to answor, ave tho lirst avls 
of thought. Thought originally demonds two, It is not 
until man has reached an advance stage of ovlinre that he 
can double himself, so as to play the part of another within 
himself. ‘I’o think and to speak. are therefore with all anoient 
and gonsuous nations, idontical; they Utink only in spenking ; 
their thought is only conversation. The common. povple, 4.2, 
people in whom tho power of abstraction has not boon 
dovoloped, aro still incapable of understanding what is writen 
if thoy do not read it audibly, if thoy do not pronounce whit 
they yend. , Jn this point of viow Hobbes correctly enough 
dorives the understanding of man from his ears | 

Reduced lo rbgtract logical catogorios, tho creative principle 
in God oxpressos nothing further than the inttologioal pro- 
position: the different can only proceed {rom a principle of 
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difference, not from a simple being. Howover the Christian 
philosophers and theologians insisted on the creation of the 
world out of nothing, they were unable altogether to evade 
the old axiom—“ nothing comes from nothing,” because it cx- 
presses }, law of thought. It is true that they supposed no 
xeal matter as the principle of the diversity of material things, 
but they made the Divine understanding (and the Son is the 
wisdom, the science, the understanding of the Father)—as that 
which comprehonds within itself all things, as spiritual matier 
—tho principle of real matter. The distinction hetween the 
heathen eternity of matter and the Christian creation in this 
respect, is only that the heathens ascribed to the world e real, 
objective eternity, whereas the Chuistians gave it an invisible, 
immaterial eternity, Things wero, before they existed posi- 
tively,—not, indeed, a3 an object of sense, but of the subjective 
understanding. ‘The Christians, whose principle is that of 
absolute subjectivity, conceive all things as effected only 
through this principle. The mattor posited by their subjective 
thought, conceptional, subjective matter, is therefore to them 
tho first matter,—far more excellent than real, objective 
mattor, Noyertholess, this distinction is only n distinction in 
the mode of existence. ‘The world is etornal in God, Or did it 
spring up in him as a sudden idea, a caprice? Certainly man 
can conceive this too; but, in doing so, he deifies nothing but 
his own izvationality. If, on tho contrary, I abide by reason, 
T can only derive the world from its essence, its idea, 4.2, one 
mode of its existence from anothor modo; in othor words, I 
ca derive tho world only from itself, ‘The world has its 
basis in itsell, as has everything in the world which hes a 
claim to tho namo of species. Tho differentia specifica, the 
peculiar character, that by which a given boing is what it is, 
is always in tho ordinary senso inoxplicablo, undeducible, is 
through itsolf, hs iis cause in itself . 

The distinction botweon tho world and God ag the creator ' 
of tho world, is therefore only a formal one. Tho nature of 
God—for tho divine undorstanding, that which comprehends 
within itself all things, is the divine nature itself; henoo God, 
jnasmuch as he thinks and knows himself, thinks and knows 
at the same time the world and all things—the ngture of God 
is nothing olso than tho abstract, thought nature of the world ; 
the nataro of the world nothing elso than the real, concrete, 
poreeptible nature of God. Hence, creation is nothing more 
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than a formal act; for that which, before tho creation, was 
an object of thought, of tho understanding, is by creation 
simply made an object of sense, its idoal contenty continuing 
tho somo; although it remains absolutely inexplicable how a 
yonl matorial thing can spring out of a puro thought. 

So it is with plurality end difforenco—if we roduco the 
world to thesc abstract oatogories—in opposition to the 
unity and identity of tho Divino nature, Real difference 
can bo derived only from a being which has a principle of 
differonco in itself’ But T posit differonve in tho original 
being, because I have oviginally found differonco as » positive 
renlity, Wherover difference is in itself nothing, thero also 
no difference is conceived in the principle of things, I posit 
difference as an essontinl category, as a uuth, whero T dorive it 
from tho original being, and vice versed: tho two propositions 
ave idontical, The rational expression 18 this; Differonce lics 
ag necessarily in tho reason as idontity. 

But as difference is a positive condition of tho ronson, I 
cannot deduce it without presupposing it; T cannot oxplain 
it oxcopt by itsolf, becanso it is an original, self-luminous, solf- 
attesting reality. Through what moans arivos tho world, that 
which is distinguished Jrom God? through tho distinguishing 
of God from himself in himsolf God thinks himself, he is an 
object to himself; ho distinguishes himself from himsolf, 
Lenco this distinction, the world, arises only from a distinction 
of another kind, the extemal distinction from an internal one, 
the static distinction from a dynamic ono,—fvom an acé of dis- 
tinction; thus T ostablish difleronco only through itself; i. 6, 
it is an original concopt, a ne plusulira of my thought, 0 
law, a necessity, a truth, Tho last distinotion thatT enn think, 
is tho distinction of a being from and in ‘itself, ‘Tho din- 
tinction of one being from another is solf-ovident, is already 
implied, in their existonce, is a palpable truth: thoy are uo, 
But I first establish diffovence for thought when I dixcorn it 
in one and the same boing, whon I unite it with the law of 
idontity. Herein lics the ultimate trath of difforenco, ‘Iho 
cosmogonic principlo in God, roduaed to its last elements, is 
nothing. else than the act of thought in ils simplest forms, 
mide objective, If I removo difforonce from God, ho givos mo 





* Tb is thorofore moro self-delusion to suppose that tho hypothesis of 
Creation oxplains the oxislence of the world, Pept gaa 
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no matorial for thought ; he ceases to be an object of thought ; 
for difference is an essontial principle of thought. And if I 
consequently place difference in God, what else do I establish, 
what else do I mako an object, then the truth and nocessity of 
this principle of thought ? 
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CILAPTER TX, 
NID MYSTERY O} MYS'TICISIM OR OF NATURE IN GOD, 


InrenestTine matorial for tho eviticism of cosmogonie anid thoo- 
gonio fancies is furnished in the doctrine—rovived by Scohclling 
and drawn from Jreob BEbme—ol olernal Nature in God, 

God is pure spirit, clear scl{-consciousness, moral porson- 
ality; Naturo, on the contrary, is, at least partially, confused, 
dark, dosolate, immoral, or to say no moro, unmoral. Bul it 
is self-contradictory that the impure should procced from tho 
pure, darknoss from light. Tow then ean wo remove theso 
obvious difficulties in tho way of assigning a divino origin to 
Nature? Only by positing this impurity, this darknoss in 
God, by distinguishing in God himself a principle of light ad 
a principle of darkness. Tn other words, wo van only oxplain 
tho origin of darkness by renouncing the idea of origin, and 
presupposing darkness as oxisting from the boginning.# 

But that which is dark in Nature is tho irrational, the 
matorial,—~Naturo strictly, as distinguished from intelligonce: 
Hence the simple meaning of this doctrine is, that Nature, 
Matter, cannot bo oxplainod as a result of intelligones ; on tho 
contrary, it is the basis of intelligence, tho basis of porsonulity, 
without ilsol! having any basis; spirit without Nature is an 
unreal abstraction; consciousness dovelopes itself only ont of 
Naturo, Bue this matorialistio doctrine is voiled in a inystion! 
yot attractive obscurity, inasmuch ag it is not expressed in the 
clear, simple Janguago of roason, but emphatieally omunoiated 
in that conscornted word of tho emotions—Cod, Tf tho light 
in God springs out of tho darkness in God, this is only becanao + 
it is involved in tho idon of light in gencral, that it illuminates 





* Té is hosido our purposo to criticise this craxs mystical theory, "Wa 
merely romart here, that darknoss can bo explained only when it ia derived 
from light; thal the dorivation of the darkness in Nature from Hight appeava 
un inipossibility only when it is not porceived that oven in darkness thero ix 
a xesiduo of light, that the darkness in Nature is not an absoluto, bub a 
modified darkness, teompored by light. 
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darkness, tlius presupposing darkness, nol making it. If thon 
God is once subjected to a goneral law,—as he must necessarily 
bo unless he be made the arena of conflict for the most senseless 
notions,—if self-consciousness in God as well as in itself, as in 
gencral, is evolved from « principle in Nature, why is not this 
natural principle abstracted from God? ‘That which is a law 
of consciousness in itself, is a law for the consciousness of 
cvory porsonal being, whether man, angel, demon, God, or 
whatever else thou mayst conceive to thyself as abeing. To 
what then, seen in their true light, do tho two principlesin God 
reduce themsolves ? ‘The one to Nature, at least to Nature as it 
exists in the conception, abstracted from ils reality; the other 
to mind, consciousness, personality. ‘The one half, the reverse 
side, thou dost not name God, but only the obverse side, on 
which ho presents to theo mind, consciousness : thus his specific 
essence, that whereby ho is God, is mind, intelligence, con- 
sciousnoss, Why then dost thou make that which is properly 
the subject in God as God, 4. ¢., as mind, into 2 mere predicato, 
as if God oxistod as God apart from mind, from consciousness ? 
Why, but because thou art enslaved by mystical religious 
spoculation, because the primary principle m thee is the 
imagination, thought being only secondary and serving but to 
throw into formule the products of the imagination,—because 
thou foclost ut case and at home only in tho deceptive twilight 
of mysticism. . 

Mysticism is deutcroscopy—a fabrication of phrases having a 
double meaning. ‘Lhe mystic speculates concerning the essenco 
of Naturo or of man, but under, and by means of, tho suppo- 
sition that ho is speculating concerning anothor, a personal 
being, distinot from both, ‘The mystic has tho samo objects as 
the plain, solf-conscious thinkor ; but the real objcot is regarded 
by tho mystic, nob as itself, but as an imaginary being, and 
honco tho imaginary object is to him the real object. Thus 
here, in tho mystical dootrine of the two principles in God, 
tho real object is pathology, the imaginary one, theology ; -4.¢., 
pathology is converted into theology, ‘There would be nothing 
to urgo against this, if, consciously, real pathology wore recog- 
nised and expressed as thoology; indced, it is precisely our 
task to show that theology is nothing cls than an unconscious, 
esoteric pathology, anthropology, and psychology, and that 
therefore roal anthropology, real pathology, and real psycho- 
logy have fur moro claim to the name of theolégy, than has. 
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theology itself, hecanse this is nothing more than an imaginary 
psychology and anthropology, Bub Uda doetrino or theory ix 
supposed—and Jor this reason ib is mystioul and funtastic—to 
he nat pathology, ub theology, in the old oy ordinary sons of 
the word ; it is supposed that we lave hore unfolded to us tho 
life of a Boing distinel vom us, whilo novertheless it is only 
our own nature whichtis unfolded, though at the sme time 
again shut np from us by the fact that this nature is ropro- 
sonted as inhering in another being, ‘Pho mystic plilosophor 
supposes (hat in God, not in us human individuals,—that 
would bo far too trivial a truth,—roason first appears aflor tho 
Passion of Nature ;—that not man, but God, has wrostlod him- 
solf out of the obscurity of conttwed feclings and impulses 
into the clearness of knowledge; that nol in our subjective, 
limited mode of conception, but in God himself, tho nervous 
iremors of darkness precede the joyful consciousness of light; 
in short, ho supposes that his theory presents not a history of 
human throes, but « history of the dovelopment, é.¢., the throos 
of God—for developments (or transitions) are birth-strugglos. 
But, alas! this supposition itself belongs only to the patho- 
logioal elomont. 

Uf, therefore, tho cosmogonie process prosonts to us the 
Light of tho power of distinction as bolonging to tho divine 
essence ; so, on the other hand, the Night or Naturo in God, 
represents to us the Pensées confuses of Leibnita ag divine 
powers, But tho Pensées confuses—vonfused, obscure concop- 
tions and thoughts, or moro correctly images, represent the 
flesh, matter ;—a pure intelligonce, separate from mutter, has 
only clear, reo thoughts, no obsenre, i.e, fleshly ideas, no 
matcrial images, exciting the imagination and setting the Wood 
in commotion, ‘Tho Night in God, thoreloro, implies nothing 
else than this: God is not only a spivitunl but also a material, 
corporeal, Heshly being; but as man is man, and reooives his 
designation, in virtue not of his fleshly nature, but of his mind, 
so is it with God, 

But tho mystic philosopher exprosses this only in ohsauve, 
mystical, indofinite, dissombling inmges. Insload of tho rude, 
but hence all the more precise and striking oxpression, flesh, it 
substilutes tho equivocal, abstunet words, nature and ground, 
“Ag nothing is before or out of God, he must have the gréand 
of his existence jn himself, This all plilosophios suy, but 
they spoak of* this ground as a more idea, without making it 
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something real. This ground of his existenee which God has 
in himsoli, is not God considered absolutely, i.c., in so far as 
ho oxists; it is only tho ground of his oxisteneo. Tt is 
Natuve—in God; a oxistonco insoparable from him, it is true, 
but still distinct. Anntogically (2), this relation may bo illus- 
tratod by gruvitation and light in nature.” But this ground is 
tho non-intelligené in God. “That which is the commenco- 
ment of dn intolligonae (in itself) cannot also be intolligont.” 
“Tn tho stich sense, intelligence is born of this unintelligent 
principle, Without this antecedent darkness there is no reality 
of the Croator,” “With whstract ideas of God as actus puris- 
simus, such as wore laid down by tho older philosophy, or such 
as tho modern, ont of anxiety to remove God far from Nature, 
is always reproducing, we can cffect nothing. God is some- 
thing moro real then a more moral ordor of the world, and has 
quite another and a more living motive power in himself than 
is asoribed to him by tho jojuno subtilty of abstract idealists, 
Tdoalisin, if 16 hos not a living realism as its basis, is as empty 
amd abstract a system as that of Loibnitz or Spinoza, or as any 
other dogmatic systom.” “So long as the God of modo 
thoism remains the simple, supposed puroly ossential but 
in fapt nonessontinl Being that all modorn systems make 
him, so long as oa real duality is not recognised in God, 
amd a limiting, nogativing force, opposed to the oxpansive 
allyming force, so long will tho denial of a personal God be 
seiontific honosty.” ‘All consciousnoss is concentration, is a 
gathoring togothor, a collecting of onescl& ‘This negativing foreo 
by which a boing wrns back upon itself, is the true force of 
personnlity, tho foree of ogoism.” “Tow should thore bo o fear 
of God, if there wero no strength in him? But that thoro 
should ho something in'God, which is moro force and strength, 
oumot bo hold astonishing if only it be not maintained that he 
is this alone and nothing bosides.’* . 
But what thon is forco and strength which is merely such, 
if not corpovonl foro and strength? Dost thou know any 
power which stands at thy commend, in distinction from 
tho powor of kindness and reason} besides muscular power? 
If thou canst effect nothing through kindness and the argu- 
ments of reason, force is what thou must take refuge in. But 


® Scholling, Usbor das Wesen der Menschlichon Froiheit, 429, 482, 427. 
Donkmal Jacobi’s, a, 82, 97-09. , ‘ 
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canst thou “elect” anything without strong arms and fists ? 
Is thore known to theo, in distinction from tho power of tho 
moral odor of tho world, “ anothor and more living motivo 
power” than tho lover of tho eriminal cout? 1s not Naturo 
without body alse an “ompty, abstrnet,” iden, a “jojame sub- 
tilly?” 1s not the mystery of Nature tho mystory of corpo- 
reality? [s not the systom of a “living realism ” tho system of 
the organized body? Ts thore, in gonoral, any other forco, the 
opposite of intelligence, Uian the Loree of Mosh and blood, 
any other atrongth of Nature than tho strongth of tho fleshly 
impulses? And tho strongest of the impulses of Nature, is it 
not tho sexual fooling ? Who does not romembor tho old pro- 
vorb; Amare et supere viv Deo competit?” So that if we 
would posit in God a Nature, an existence opposed to tho light 
of intolligenco,—cnn we think of a moro living, © more real 
antithesis, than thet of amare and sapere, of spirit and flosh, 
of froedom and tho soxual impulse ? 

Porsonulity, individuality, oonsoiousness, without Naturo, is 
nothing; or, which is the samo thing, an ompty, unsubstantial 
abstraction, But) Nature, as has been shown and is obvious, 
is nothing without corporeality. ‘Tho body alono is that noga- 
living, laniting, conoontrating, oiroumeceibing’ force, without 
whieh no personality is conceivable. 'Eako away from thy per- 
sonnlity ils body, and thow takest way that which holds it 
fogothox, ‘Lhe body is the basis, the subjoct of porsonnlity, 
Only by tho body, is a yoal porsunality distinguished from tho 
imaginary one of a spective, What sort of abstract, vaguo, 
ompty porsonalitios should wo be, if wo had not the proporty 
of imponotrability,—il in tho samo plave, in tho same Lorm in 
which wo aro, othors might stand at the samo time? Only by 
tho osolusion of othors (vom the space it ocoupies, doos person: 
ality prove itself to be row But a boty does not, oxist without 
flesh md Dlood, Flesh and blood is life, and life alone is cor 
poreal youlity. But Mesh and blood-is nothing without tho 
oxygen of soxual distinction. ‘The distinction of sox is not 
superficiel, or limited to certain parts of tho body; it is an 
ossentinl ono: it penotratestbones and maxrow, ‘Cho substance 
of ian, is manhood; that of woman, womanhood. THowovor 
xpiritaal and xupor-senstal the man may be,‘he remains always 
naan; und itis tho sumo with tho women, Henao porson- 
ulily ix nothing without distinction of sex; personality is 
os#eutially distinguished inlo masculing and feminine, Whero 
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thove is no thou, thore is no J; but tho distinstion between Z 
and thow, tho fundamental condition of all personality, of all 
vonsctousness, is only real, living, ardent, when. felt ns the dis- 
tinction between man and woman, ‘The thew belwoon man and 
woman has quile anothor sound, thon the monotonons chow 
between. friends, : . 
Nature in distinction from personality can signify nothing 
else than difference of sox. A personal being apart from 
Naturo is nothing elso than a being without sox, and con- 
sersely. Nature is said to be predicated of God, “in the 
iense in which it is said of a man, that ho is of a atvong, healthy 
“nature.” But what is more focble, what more insupportublo, 
what more contrary to Nature than a person without sex, or a 
porson, who in character, manners, or feolings, donics sox ? 
What is virtue, the excellence of man as man? Manhood, Of 
man as woman? Womanhood. But.man exists only as man and 
woman, ‘The strength, the healthiness of man, consists there- 
foro in this; that as a woman, hoe bo truly woman; as man, 
“uly man, ‘Thou ropudiatest “tho horror of all that is real, 
which supposes the spiritual to be polluted by contact with the 
real.” Repudiate then bolore all, thy own horror for the dis- 
tinction of sox. If Cod is not polluted by Nature, neithor is 
he polluted by being associated with the iden of sex, In 
renouneing sex, thou renouncest thy whole principle, A moral 
God apart from Nature is without basis; but the basis of 
morality is tho distinction of sex, Mven “thy bruto is capable 
of self-sacrificing love in virtue of tho sexual distinction, All 
the glory of Nature, all its power, all its wisdom and pro- 
fundity, concentyates and individualizos itsell in distinction of 
sox. Why thon dost thou shripk from naming tho nature of 
God by its tue namo? — Jividently, only because thou hast a 
general horror of things in their truth and reality ; heautse 
thou lookest at all things through tho deceptive vapours of 
myslicism. Jor this vory reason then, because Nature in God 
is only a delusivo, unsubstantial appearances, a fintastio ghost 
of Naturo,—tor it is hased, as wo have said, not on flosh and 
blood, not on a real ground,—this attonrpt to establish a per: 
* sonal God is once moro a fuilure, and T, too, conclude with tho 
words, “tho denial of a porsonal God will bo seientifie 
honesty’:—and, 1 add, scientific truth, so long as ib is not 
doclaved and shown in unequivocal torms, first @ priori, on 
speculative grounds, that form, place, corporeality, nnd sux, do 


se 
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not contradiol the iden of the Godhond; and secondly, 
@ posteriori,—-for tho voulity of wv personal being, is sustainod 
only, on ompirion) grounds,—what sort of form God hag, wheres 
he exista,—in heaven, —nnd lastly, of what sex ho is, * 

Lot the profound, speculative religious philosophers of Gor- 
many vourngeously shake off the embarrassing-vompant of 
rationalism which yo clings (o them, in flagrant contradiction 
with their true character; and Jot them oomploto thoir systum, 
by converting the mystical “potenco” of Nature in God into 
a roully powerful, generating God, 


Tho dostrino of Nature in God is borrowoll from Tneob 
RBohmo. But in tho original it has a far dcoper and more 
inloyosting significance, than in ils second modornizod amd 
emasculated odition, Jacob Bélme has a profoundly religious 
mind. Religion is the contro of his life and thought, But at 
tho same time, the significance which has been given to Naturo 
in modern times—hy the study of natural seience, by Spino- 
zism, materialism, ompiricism—has taken possession of his 
yoligions sentimont, [lo has oponcd his senses to Natnre, 
thrown e glanco into her mysterious being; but it alarms him; 
and he cannot harmonize this terror at Naturo with his roligious 
conceptions, “When T looked into tho grent depths of this 
world, and at the sun and stars, also at the clouds, also at the rain 
and snow, and considered in my mind tho whole creation of 
this world; then € found in all things evil and good, love and 
angor,-—in unreasoning things, such as wood, slone, carth, and 
tho clemunts, as well as in mon and boasts... But 
because T found that in all things there was good and evil, in 
the oloments as well ax in tho qrentures, and that it goes as woll 
in tho world with the godless as with tho pions, also that the 
barbarous nations possess the host Innds, and have moro pro- 
xperity than the godly; [was therefore altogethor melancholy 
and oxtvomely (@oubled, and tho Seriptures could not console 
mo, though almost all well known to me; and thorowith assuredly 
tho dovil was not idle, for ho often dvast upon mo hoathonish 
thoughts, of which T will hero be silent.”* But while his 
mind soizod with fearful exrnostnoss the dark side of Nuture, 
which did not harmonize with the religious idon of a heavenly 





* Kernhafler Ausaug .... . d. Boho; Amsterdam, 1718, p. 68, 
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Croator, he was on tho othor hand rapturously affected by her 
resplendent aspects, Jaeob Bélme has a senso for nature, 
Ho preconccives, nay, ho feels tho joys of tho minerelogist, of 
tho botanist, of tho chemisi—tho joys of “ godloss Natural 
science.” Ee is enraptured by the splendour of jowols, the 
tones of metals, the hues and odours of plants, (he boutty and 
gontloness of many unimals. In anothor place, spouking of tha 
revelation of God in tho phenomona of light, the process by 
which “ there arises in the Godhoad the wondrous and hoautiful 
structure of the heavens in various colours and kinds, and every 
spirit shows itself’ in its form specially,” he suys, “T can com- 
pare it with nothing but with tho noblest precious stones, such 
as the ruby, emorald, epidote, onyx, sapphire, diumond, jasper, 
hyacinth, amethyst, beryl, sardme, carbunclo, and the like,” 
Elsewhere: “ But rogarding the previous stones, such as the 
carbunele, ruby, emerald, opidote, onyx, and the like, which ave 
the very best, these havo tho vory same origin—tho flash of light 
in love. or that flash is born in tenderness, and is tho heart 
in the centre of the Fountain-spitil, whorefore those stones also 
ave mild, powerful, and lovely.” tis evidont that Jacoh Bohmo 
had no bad taste in mineralogy; that he had dolight in lowers 
also, and consequently « faculty for botany, is proved by thy 
following passages among others:~“ ‘The heavenly powers 

uve birth to heavenly joy-giving fruits and colours, to all sorts 
of treos and shrubs, whereupon grows the beeuteous and lovely 
fruit of life: also thero spring up in theso powers all sorts of 
flowers with beautcous heavenly colow's and scents. Their 
taste is various, in’ cach according lo its quality aad kind, 
aliogether holy, divine, and joy-giving.” “Lf (hou desirest to 
contemplate the heavenly, divino pomp and glory, as they are, 
and Lo know what sort of products, pleasure, or joys there are 
above: look diligonUy at this world, at tho varictios of Sruits 
and plants that grow upon the carth,—ureos, shrubs, vogotables, 
roots, flowers, oils, wines, corn, and vyerything that is there, 
and that thy heart can search out. All this is an innage of tho 
‘heavenly pomp.”* § 

A despotic fiat could not suffice as an oxplanation of tho 
origin of Nature Lo Jacob Bolmo; Nature appenled too strongly 
to his senses, and lay too nour his heart; henvo he sought lor 


* Ti. o p, 480, 338, 340, 323, 
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a nataral explanation of Naturo; but he necessarily found no 
othor ground of oxplanation than those qualilios of Nature 
which mode tho strongest impression on him. Jacob Bélme 
—this is his essontial charactor—is a mystical natal philogo- 
pher, a theoxophic Vuloanist and Neptunisi,® for according to 
him, “all things had their origin in fire nnd water.” Nature 
had faseinated dacoh's religions sentiments,—not in vain did 
he reevive his mystical light from the shining of tin utensils; 
but tho religious sontiment works only within itsel!; it has not 
tho forge, not tho cournge, to press forward to (ho examination 
of things in their reality; it looks at all things through tho 
medium of roligion, it sees all in God, ie, in tho ontrancing, 
soul-possossing splendour of the imagination, it soos all in 
images and as an imago. But Naturo alfeoted his mind in an 
opposite mannor ; henve ho must place this opposition in God. 
himself,—for the supposition of two indopendontly oxisting, 
opposite, original principlos would havo afflieted his religions 
sontiment ;—ho must distinguish in God himsoll, a gentle, bone- 
ficont clomont, and a ficree consuming one, — l¢verything fiory, 
bitter, harsh, contacting, dark, cold, comes Srom a divine 
harshnoss and bittornoss ; everything mild, lustrous, warming, 
tondor, soft, yielding, from a mild, soft, lwminous quality in 
God. “Thus are (ho creatures on tho carth, in tho walter, and 
in tho air, cach ercature out of its own scivnoo, out of goad 
and ovil. . . , As ono sees bofore one’s eyos thnt there are 
good and ovil creatures; as venomous beasty and sorpents 
from the centre of the naturo of darknoss, from the power of 
tho fieréo quality, which only want to dwoll in dariness, 
abiding in caves and hiding thomselves from the su. By oavh 
animal's food and dwelling we seo whoneo thoy have sprung, 
for evory eronttre needs to dwoll with its mother, and yourns 
attor ber, as is plain to tho sight.” “Cold, silver, precious 
slonos, wid all bright motal, has ils origin in tho light, which 
appoared before tho limes of anger,” &o.  “ vorything which 
in tho substance of this world is yiolding, soft, and thin, is 
flowing, and givos itsolf forth, and the ground and origin of it 
is in tho etornal Unity, for unity ever Hows forth from. itsel!; 
for in the naturo of things not dense, as water and air, wo can 

*® Tho Philosophus leutonieus walked physteally as well as mentally on 
volcanic ground, “Tho town of Gbrlila is paved throughowl with pure 
oval inert Minoral, Qeographio der Chursiichsischon Lunde, 
p. 40, 
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undersiand no susceptibility or pain, they being ono in thom- 
solves.+ In short, heaven is ag rich as the earth. — Mverything 
that ig on this onrth, is in heaven,f all that isin Nature is in 
God. But in the Intter it is divine, heavenly; in ho former, 
carthly, visiblo, external, material, but yet the same.” When 
I writo of trocs, shrubs and fruits, thou must not wndorstand. 
mo of earthly things, such as avo in this world; for it is not my 
meaning, that in heaven thoro grows a dead, hard, wooden treo, 
or a stono of oarthly qualities. No: my moaning is heavonly 
and spiritual, but yot truthful and literal; thus, 1 moan no 
other things than what I writo in tho lettors of tho alphabot ;" 
4.¢., in heaven thore aro the same ieos and flowers, but tho 
trees in heaven are tho trees which bloom and oxhulo in my 
imagination, without making coarso material improssions upon 
mo; the trees on earth ave tho trees which I perceive through 
my sonses. ‘Tho distinction is tho distinction botweon ima- 
gination and perception. “Tt is not my undertaking,” says 
Jacoh Bohme himsolf, “to describe the courso of all stars, 
their place and name, or how they have yearly thoir conjunc- 
tion or opposition, or quadrate, or the liko—what they do 
yearly and howrly,—which through long years has beon dis- 
covored by wiso, skilful, ingenious mon, by diligent contom; 
plation and observation, and deep thought and calculation. 
have not learned and studied theso things, ‘and leave scholars to 
treat of thom, but my undertaking is to write according to Uw 
spirit and thought, not avcording to sight.” 

The doctrino of Native in God aims, by naturalism, to 
establish thoism, especially tho theism whieh rogards tho Su- 
promo Boing as a personal being. But porsonal theism con- 
ecivos God as a personal being, separate from all material 
things; it excludes from him all devolopmont, bocauso that is 
nothing elso than tho soll-soparation of a being from ciroum- 
stances and conditions which do not correspond to its to 





* TL. o p, 468, G17, 618. 

t ‘Aecoxdin to Swedonborg, the angels in heaven havo clothes aud 
dwollings, “Their dwellings aro altogothor such as tho dwellings ov houses 
on earth, but fir more beautiful; there ave apartments, rooms, and sleoping 
chambers thorein in great number, and_entrance-courts, amd round about 

ardens, flowors, meadows, and fields.” (i v. 8, augorlesene Sohvifion, 1 Ih, 
Frankf. a, M, 1776, p. 100, and 06.) ‘Thus to the mystic Oris world is tho 
other world; but for that reason the other world is this world. 

f Le, p. 339, p. 69. 
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idea, And this doos not take place in God, because in him 
bogitming, ond, middle, mo not to be distinguishad,—beennse 
he is ab onco what ho is, is from tho beginning what ho is to 
ho, what ho oan bo; ho is the puro unity of existonce and 
ossonce, veality and idoa, aot and will, Deus suum LHase eat. 
Torein theism accords with tho essonoo of roligion, All ro- 
ligious, however positive they may bo, rest on abstraction ; 
thoy avo distinguished only in thet from which the abstraction 
is made, Myon the Homeric gods, with all their living strength 
and dilkenoss to man, aro wbstenet forms; thoy havo bodies, Ho 
mon, bub bodies from which the limitations and difficulties of 
tho human body ave climinated, The iden of «a divine being is 
essentially an abstracted, distilled idea, [tis obvious that this 
abstraction is no arbitrary ono, but is dolormincd by the essen- 
tial stand-point of man, As he is, as he thinks, so dvos 
ho make his abstraction, 

‘The abstraction expresses a judgment,-—an affirmative and a 
nogative one at tho sume timo, praise and blame, What man 
praisos and approves, that is God to him;* what ho blames, 
condemns, is the non-divino. Religion is a judgment. ‘Tho 
most essontial condition in roligion—in tho idea of the 
divino being—is acvordingly the discrimination of the praiso- 
worthy from tho blamoworthy, of the perfeet from the impor- 
foot ; in a word, of the positive from tho nogative, The a 
ilself consists in nothing else than in tho continunl ronowal of 
tho origin of religion—a solomnizing of the eritioal diserimi- 
nation hetwoen the divine and tho non-divino. 

. Tho Divino Being is the human being glorified by tho death 
of abstraction; it is the departed spirit of man, In religion 
man frees himself from tho limits of life; ho hero lots fall 
what oppresses him, obstructs him, affeets him repulsively ; 
God is tho self-consciousness of num lveed from all discordant 
olomonts; man feols himaclf free, happy, blessed in his religion, 
because ho only horo lives the life of gonius, and koeps holiday, 
The basis of the divine iden lies Cor hin outside of Unt idon itsell; 
its truth lics in tho prior judgment, in the fact that all which 
he excludes from God is previously judged by him to bo non- 
divine, and what is non-divine to be worthloss, nothing. Tf 
he were to include the attaining of this idea in tho iden itsoll, ib 

a 





* “Quidquid enim unus quisquo super cmtora colit: hoo illi Dous ost.’ 
—Origines Jéxplan, in Epist, Pauli ad Rom. o. 1 
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would logo its most ossontial significance, its tte value, its 
beatifying charm, The divine being is the pure subjectivity 
of man, freed from all else, from evory thing objective, having 
telation only to itself, enjoying only itsell, roverencing only 
‘sol{—his most subjoctive, his inmost self ‘The process of 
lisorimination, tho separating of the intolligont from tho non- 
nielligent, of personality from nature, of the porfort from tho 
mperfect, necossarily therefore takes place in the subject, not in 
Aho object, and tho idea of God lies not at the boginning Iut at 
the ond of sonsible oxistenco, of the world, of Nature, “Where 
Nature ceases, God begins,” because God is tho ne plus ultra, 
che lagt limit of abstraction. ‘That from which I oan no longer 
wbsiract is God, tho last thought which I am capable of grasp- 
ng—tho last, 4.2. tho highest. Id quo nihil majus cogitari 
rolest, Deus est, ‘That this Omega of sensible oxistonce bo- 
comes an Alpha also, is casily comprehensible ; but the exsson- 
ial point is, that he is the Omega. ‘The Alpha is primarily 
v consaquionce; beonuse God is the last or highost, he is also 
ho first. And this predicato—the first Being, has by no 
noans immediately a cosmogonic significanoo, but only implies 
he highost rank. The creation in the Mosnic religion ns 
or its end to secure to Jehovah tho predicate of tho highest 
nd first, the true and exolusive God in opposition to idols, 
The effort to establish tho porsonality of God through 
Tature, has thorefore at ils foundation an illogitimulo, profane 
iingling of philosophy and religion, © completo absence of 
riticism and knowledge concerning tho genesis of tho personal 
jod, Where personality is held the ossentinl attributo of 
tod, whero it is seid—an imporsonil God is no God; thoro 
orsonality is held to bo in and by itselt the highest and most 
wal thing, thero it is prosupposod that overything which is 
ot a porson is doad, is nothing, that only porsonel existence 
+ real, absolute oxistunco, is life and truth:—but Naturo ia 
nporsonal, and is thoreforo a trivinl thing. Tho truth of 
orsonality rests only on tho untruth of Nature, ‘lo prodicato 
ersonality of God is nothing olso than to declare porsonulity 
3 tho ubsoluto essence; but porsonality is only conceived 
t distinction, in abstraction from Nature, Cortninly a 
eroly personal God is an abstract God; but so hoe ought to 
a—that is involved in theeidea of him; Tor ho is nothing 
60 than the porsonal naturo of man positing itself out of all 
mnoxion with tho world, making ilsel! free from all dopond= 
Yr 
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oneo on nature. In tho porsonality of God man congoornios 
the supornaturalnons, immortality, independonve, unlimilednens 
of his own porsonality, 

{n general, the need of n personal God has its foundation in 
this, that only in the attribute of porsonality does the personal 
man movt with himsolf, find himsol!, Substance, puro spirit, 
mero reason, doos not sulisfy him, is too absteact for him, ie, 
docs not express himself, does not lead him back to himself, 
And man is content, happy, only when ho is with himsol!, with 
his own nature, Ilene, the moro personal a man is, the 
strongor is his noed of a porsonal God. Tho freo, abstract 
thinkor knows nothing higher than freedom; he doos not 
neod to attach it to x porsonal boing; for him freodom in it- 
solf, as such, is a veal positive thing. A mathematical, astro- 
nomical mind, a man of pure understanding, an objoctive man, 
who is not shut up in himself, who fools free and happy ohly in 
tho contemplation of objective rational relations, in the reason 
which lies in things in thomselves—suoh a man will rogard 
tho substance of Spinoza, or some similar idea, as his highost 
being, and be full of antipathy towards e personal, ¢.¢., sub- 
jective God, Jacobi thoreforo was x classic philosopher, bo- 
causo (in this respect, wt loast) he was consistent, ho was at 
unity with himself; as was his God, so was his philosoph 
personal, subjective, ‘he personal Cod onnnol ho established 
otherwise than as he is established by Jacobi and his disciples, 
Pergonality is proved only in a porsonal manner. 

Personality may bo, nay, must bo, founded on a natural 
basis; but this natural basis is attained only whon [ conse to 
grope in the darknoss of mysticism, whon T stop forth into tho 
oloar daylight of real Nature, und oxchango tho idea of the 
personal God for tho idea of personality in gonoral, Aut into 
the iden of tho porsonal God, tho positive idea of whom is 
liberated, disombodiod porsonality, roloased from the limiting 
foreo of Nature, to smuggle again this vory Nature, is as por- 
verso as if T wero lo mix Brunswick mum with tho nootar of tho 
gods, in ordor to givo tho ethereal hovorngo a solid foundation, 
Cortainly tho ingredients of animal blood are not to bo derived 
from tho celestial juice which nourishos the gods. But tho 
flower of sublimation arises only through tho evaporation of 
matter; why, then, wilt thou mix-with tho sublimato that very 
matter from which thou hast disongagod it? Certninly, the 
impersonal oxistence of Naturo ts not Lo he oxplained by tho 
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idea of personality; but whore personality is a truth, ov, rather, 
the absolute truth, Nature has no positive significaneo, and 
consequontly no positive basis, ‘lho literal creation out of 
nothing is hero the only sufficiont ground of oxplanation; for 
it simply says this: Nature is nothing ;—and this previsoly 
exprossos the significanco which Neturo has for absoluto 
porsonality, 
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CHAPTER X. 


NIB MYSTERY OF PROVIDENCH, AND CRUATION OUT 
OF NOLIN, 


Onxation is tho spoken word of God; tho erontive, cosmo- 
gonio fiat is the tacit word, iduntical with tho thought. ‘To 
speak is an act of the will; thus, croation is a prodnot of tho 
Will: as in tho Word of God man affirms tho divinity of tho 
human word, so in croation ho affirms tho divinity of the 
Will: not, howovor, tho will of the roason, but the will of tho 
imagination—tho absolutcly subjective, unlimited will. ‘The 
owminating point of tho principle of subjectivity is creation out 
of nothing.* As tho eternity of the world or of mattor imports 
nothing further than tho essentiality of mattor, so tho creation 
of the world out of nothing imports sinyply the non-ossentintity, 
the nothingnoss of the world, Tho commencomont of a thing 
is immediately connected, in iden if not in time, with its ond. 
“Lightly como, lightly go.” Tho will has called it into 
existence—the will calls it back again into nothing, Whon? 
‘The timo is indifforont: its oxistonve or non-oxistonee deponds 
only on tho will, But this will is not its own will :—-not only 
beoause a thing cannot will ils non-oxistonce, but for the prior 
ronson that tho world is itself dostitnte of will, ‘Thus the 
nothingness of tho world oxpresses tho power of tho will, ‘Tho 
will that it should oxist is, at the same tine, tho will--at lonst 
tho possible will—that it should not exist, ‘The oxistongo of 
tho world is thoreforo x momentary, arbitrary, unroliablo, ie. 
snreal oxistenco, 

Croation out of nothing is the highest exprossion of onmi- 
potence: but omnipolonce is nothing olae than subjootivity 
oxompting ilsol!’ from all objective conditions and limitations, 





* © Qnare fecit Deus colum ef fervam PF Quin voluit, Voluntos enim Det 
causa est coli of forme ot ideo major est yohinlas Dol quam cwlum ob lorra. 
Qui aulom dieit: quare voluit facere ealum ot Lerram ? muajus wiqnid quays 
rit, quam est volintas Doi, nihil onim majus invenire potest,"—Atusustinus 
(de Genesi ady, Manich, 1, ic, 2), 
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and consecrating this exemption as tho lighost powor and 
reality; nothing olso than tho ability to posit everything real 
as unreal—everything convoivablo as possible: nothing ols 
than the powor of tho imagination, or of tho will as idontioal 
with tho imagination, the powor of soll-will* ‘Tho strongest 
and most charactoristic expression of subjective arbitrari- 
noss is, “it has pleased ;’—tho phraso, “it has plorsed God 
to call thoeworld of bodies and spirits into oxistence,” is tho 
most undeniable proof that individual subjectivity, individual 
arbitrarinoss, is regarded as tho highest essence—tho omnipo- 
tont world-principlo, On this ground, creation ont of nothing 
as a work of tho Almighty Will falls into tho samo entogory 
with miracle, or rather it is the first mivaclo, not only in time 
but in rank also;—the principle of which all farther miraclos 
are the spontancous result. ‘Tho proof of this is history itself; 
all miracles havo been vindicated, oxplained, and illustrated by 
appeal to the omnipotence which croated the world out of 
nothing, Why should not He who made tho world out of 
nothing, make wine out of wator, bring human speceh from 
the mouth of an ass, and charm wator out of a rock? — But 
miracle is, aswe shall see further on, only & product and object 
of the imagination, and hence creation out of nothing, as the 
primitive mirnclo, is of the sume character, lor this reason 
the doctrine of crention out of. nothing has heen pronounced a 
supernatural one, to which roason of itself could not have 
attained ; and in proof of this, append has been nindo to the 
{net that the Pagan philosophers represented the world to havo 
been formed by tho Divino Reason ont of already oxisting 
matter, But this supornatal principle is no othor than the 
principlo of subjectivity, which in Chyistinnity exalted itsell 
to an unlimited, univorsel monarehy; whereas tho mnoiont 
philosophers wero not subjective cnough to regard tho ab- 
solutely subjective being as tho oxelusiyely absoluto being, 
because thoy limited subjectivity by the contomplution of the 
world or veality—because to thom tho world was 0 truth, 
Creation out of nothing, as identical with miracle, is ono 
with Providenco ; for the idon of Providenee—originally, in its 








* A movo profound origin of the crontion out of nothing Tics in tho 
emotional nature, as is hoth dircetly and indirectly deelared in this worl, 
Dut arbitrariness is, in fact, the will of Uhe emotions, thoir oxlornal mani+ 
fostation of force, 
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tio religious significance, in which it is not yol infringed 
upon and limited by the unbelieving understanding—is ono 
with tho idoa of miracle, ho proof of Providence is miracle, * 
Belief in Providence is belief in a powor to which all things 
aland at command to be used according to its ploasure, in 
opposition to which all the powor of reality is nothing. Provi- 
dence cancels tho Jnws of Natnvo; it intorrupts the course of 
necessity, the iron bond which inovitably bindss affects to 
causes; in short, it is tho same wanliialtsit nll-powortul will, 
that called the world into existenco ont of nothing, Miracle 
is a oreatio cw nihilo, Ilo who turns water into wine, makgs 
wine out of nothing, for tho constituents of wino aro not found 
in wator; otherwise, the production of wine would not be 2 
miraculous, but a natural act, The only attestation, the only 
proof of Providence is miracle. Thus Providenco is an ex- 
prossion of the samo idon as creation out of nothing, Croation 
out of nothing can only be undorstood and explained in con- 
noxion with Providence ; for miracle properly implios nothing 
moro then that the mirncle workor is the samo as ho who 
brought forth all things by his mero will—God tho Crontor, 
But Providence has relation ossentially to man, [tis for 
man's sitko that Providence makes of things whutever it plongos : 
it is for man’s sako that it supersedes tho authority and ronlity 
of a law othorwiso omnipotent, ‘l'ho admiration of Providonco 
in Naturo, ospecially in tho animal kingdom, is nothing olso 
than an admiration of Nature, and therefore bolongs morely to 
naturalism, though to a religious naturalism; for in Naturo 
is vevonled only natural, not divine Providenoo—not Pro- 
videnoo as itis an objeot to religion, Religious Providenao 
royoals itself only in miracles—ospceially in tho miracle of tho 
Tnearnation, tho ventral pohit of yoligion, But wo nowhoro 
yond that God, for the sake of brutes, bectme vt brute—tho very 





* © Cortissimum divine providentin testimonium prebont miraoula.” 
—II, Grotins (do Vorit. Rel. Christ, 1, i. § 13). 

+ It is true that religions naturalism, ov the aeknowledgmont of the 
Divino in Nature, is also an elumont of the Christian religion, and yet moro 
of tho Mosaic, which was so friondly to unimals. Bul it is by no means 
the chatactevistic, tho Christian tendengy of the Christian religion, ‘ho 
Christian, the religious Providence, is quilo another than that which clothes 
the lilies and feeds the ravens. ‘Cho natural Providence lels a man sink in 
the water, if he has not learned to swim; but the Christian, tho religious 
Ezozilones, leads him with the hand of omnipotence over the waler un+ 
harmed, 
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iden of this is, in tho oyos of religion, impious and ungodly; 
or that God over performed a miracle for the sake of animals ot 
plants. On tho contrary, we road that a poor fig-trea, becuse it 
bore no fruit at a time when it could nob boar it, was enrsed, 
purely in ordor to givo-mon an oxamplo of the powor Of faith 
over Nature ;~and again, that when tho tormenting devils wero 
driven out of mon, they wore driven into bentos, Tb is trac 
wo also read: “No sparrow falls to tho ground without your 
Vathor;” but these sparrows havo no moro worth and importance 
than the hairs on the head of a man, which are all nunbered, 

» Apart from instinct, the bruto has no other guardian spirit, 
no other Providence, than its sonses or its ovgins in genoral. 
A bird which loses its eyes has lost its guardian mngol; it neces- 
sarily goes to destruction if no miracle huppons, We read 
indeod that @ rayon brought food to the prophet Tlijah, but 
not (at least to my knowledge) that an animal was supportud 
by othor than natural means. But if a anan believes that 
ho also has no other Proyidence than tho powors of his 
yaco—his sensos and understanding,—ho is in tho cyos of 
religion, and of all those who speak tho lenguago of religion, 
an inreligions man; because he oldbree only in 4 natural Pro- 
vidoneo, and a natural Providonee is in the cyos of religion us 
good as nono, Hence Providence has rolation essentially to 
men, and evon among mon only to the religious, “ God is tho 
Saviour of all men, but especially of them that believe." Lt 
belongs, like religion, only to mui; it is intended (o oypress 
tho essential distinction of mun from the bruto, to reseuo mum 
from tho tyranny of tho forces of Nature. tonal in tho whale, 
Daniol in tho den of Jions, avo examples of the umomer in 
which Providenco distinguishos (religious) men from brutes. 
If thorofore the Proyidenco which manifosts itself in tho organs 
with whieh animals catch and devow thoiy prey, ed which is 
so groatly admired by Christian naturalists, is a teuth, tho Pro- 
videneo of the Bible, the Providence of religion, is a falsehood ; 
and vice versd, What pitiable and at tho samo timo ludicrous 
hypocrisy is the attempt to do homage to both, lo Nature amid 
the Bible at once! Tow docs Natwo contradict the Bible! 
How does tho Biblo contradict Naturo! The God of Nature 
veveals himself by giving to tho lion strength and appropriate 
organs in order thal, for the proseryation of his life, he may in 
case of novossity kill and devour cyon a bmman being; 
the God of tho Biblo reveals himself by intorposing his 
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own aid to voseno tho Duman being from the jaws of tho 
Tion } 

Providence is w privilogo of man, Tt expresses tho yalue of 
nan, in distinetion from other natural beings and things; it 
oxompts him from the connexion of the anive Proyidenva 
is tho conviction of man of tho infinite yaluo of his oxistence,— 
a conviction in whieh he reneunces faith in tho reality of exter- 
nel things; ibis the idealism of religion, — Maith in Providence 
is therefore identical with faith in personal immortality 5 save 
only, Unet in the Iattoy tho infinito valuo of existence is 
oxpressod in relation lo time, as infinito duration, To who 
profors no special claims, who is indifforont about himself 
who identifios himself with the world, who soes himsol! as a 
part morged in the wholo,—such a ono believes in no Provi- 
doncg, i.¢., 11 no special Providence; but only special Providence 
is Providence in the sense of religion, Laith in Providonce is 
faith in one’s own worth, tho frith of man in himsolf; honco 
tho boncfivent consequences of this faith, but heneo also 
false humility, religious arrogance, which, it is trac, doos not 
rely on itself, hut only because it commits the oare of itself to 
tho blossed God. God concerns himsoll’ about me; ho has in 
view my happiness, my salvation ; ho wills that T shall be blest ; 
but that is my will also: thus, my interest is God's interest, 
my own will is God's will, my own aim is God's aim,—~God's 
lovo for mo nothing olse than ny solf-love deilied, Thus when 
T beliovo in Providence, in what do I beliove but in tho divine 
roulity and significance of my own heing ? 

But whore Providenco is believed in, belief in God is mado 
dopondont on belicf in Provideneo, Te who donios that there 
isa Providonco, denios that there is nw God, or—-what is the 
sume thing——thut God is God; for a God who is not the 
Providence of men, is a contemptible God, a God who is 
wanting in tho divinest, most adorable attribute. Conso- 
quently, the belief in God is nothing but the belief in human 
dignity,* the beliof in tho absolute reality and significance of 
the human nature, But belie ina (religious) Providence is 





~ 





* In this contrast of tho religious, or biblical, and the natural Providence, 
tho author had espocially in view the vapid, narrow theology of tho English 
natural philosophers, 

+ “Qui Deos nogant, nobilitatom genoris humeani destruunt."—Hecon 
(Sorm, Fidol, 16). 
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belief in creation out of nothing, and vice rersd s the latter, 
therefore, can have no other signifiomco than that of Provi- 
donee as just doveloped, nud it hag nelnally no othor, Religion 
sulfigiently expresses this by making man the end of crention, 
All things exist, not for their own seko, but for tho suko of 
min. Fle who, like the pious Christinn naturalists, pro- 
nounces this to be pride, declares Ulristinity itsell! to bo 
pride; for to say that the matorial world oxists for tho suke of 
man, implies infinitely loss than to sgy thet God—or at least, 
‘if we follow Paul, a being who is umost Cod, searvoly to be 

fdistinguished from God—bocomes man for tho sake of men, 
But if man is the ond of creation, ke is also the true cause 
of creation, for the end is the principle of action, The 
distinction betweon man as the ond of creation, and man es its 
cause, is only that the cause is tho latent, immor man, tho 
essoutial man, whoreas the ond is tho self-evident, ompiricul, 
individual man,—that man recognises himself us the end of 
crontion, but not as tho cause, hgswuse ho distinguishes tho 
eause, the essonco from himself us anothor personal being.* 
But this other being, this creativo principlo, is in Jack nothing 
else than his subjective nature separated from tho limits of 
individuality and matoriality, i.¢., of objectivity, unlimited will, 
porsonuity posited out of all connexion with the world,— 
which by creation, é¢., the positing of the world, of objectivity, 
of another, as a dependent, finite, non-essential oxistouve, 
givos itself the eortainty of its exclusive reality, ‘Tho point 
in quostion in tho Grontion is not the truth and reality of the 
world, but tho truth and verlity of porsonulity, of subjoctivity 
in distinetion from the world, ‘Tho point in quostion is tho: 
personality of God; but tho porsonality of God is tho 





* Tn Clomons Alox. (Coh. ad Gentes) thevo is an intoresting passage, It, 
yuus in tho Dntin translation (the bad Augaburg edition, 1778) thia:— 
© At nos ante mundi constitutionem fuimus, vations fala nostro pro- 
ductionis, in ipso Deo quodammodo tum prvexistentes, — Divini igitur 
‘Verbi sive Rationis, nos creatura rationales aumus, eb per cum primi esse 

dicimur, quoniam in principio ovat verbum.” Yel more decidedly, however, 
has Chrishai mysticism declared the human nature to bo tho ereative prin 
ciplo, the ground of the world, “Man, who, before time was, existed in 
eternity, works with God all tho works that God wrought a thousind 
years ago, und now, afler a thousand years, slill works." All creatures 
havo sprung forth through anan,"—Prodigton, vor u. 2u Tuulori Zeiton, 
, (id. op, 6. p. 110.) 
rs 
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personality of man freod from all tho conditions and Timita- 
tions of Nature, Tlenco the foryent interest in the Creation, 
the horror of all pantheistic cosmogonios, ‘Pho Croation, like 
tho idea of @ porsonal God in goneral, is not a soivntifie, but 
@ personal matter; not an objeot of the treo intelligence, but 
of the foolings; for the point on which it hingos is only tho 
guarantee, tho last conceivable proof and demonstration of 
porsonality or subjectivity as an ossenco qiile apart, haying 
nothing in common with Naturo, 2 supra-and oxteamundano 
ontity. # 

Man distinguishes himsolf from Nature, This distinetion of 
his is his God: tho distinguishing of God from Nature is 
nothing olso than the distinguishing of man from Nature. 
Tho antithosis of pantheism and porsonalism resolves itself 
into tho question: is the nature of man transcendental or 
immanent, supranaturalistic ov unturalistic ? ‘The speculations 
and controversies concerning the personality or imporsonality 
of God avo thoreforo fruitless, idlo, uncritical, and odious; 
for tho spoculatists, especially thoso who maintain the person- 
ality, do not call tho thing by tho mght namo; thoy put tho 
light nndor a bushel. Whilo they in truth speculate only 
concerning themselves, only in the intovest of thoir own 
instinct of sclf-proservation; they yot will not allow that 
thoy wo splitting their braiis only about thomsclyes; thoy 
speculate under the delusion that thoy are searching oul tho 
mystories of another being, Panthoisin idontifies man with 
Nature, whether with its visible appearance, or its abstract 
essence, _Porsonalism isolntes, separates him from Naturo; 
conyeris him from a ‘part into the whole, into an absolute 
oxsenoe by himself. ‘This is tho distinotion. If, therefore, you 
would be clear on these subjects, oxchange your imystioal, 
pervorted authropology, which you call theology, for reul 
anthropology, and speculate in the light of odnsciousness and 
Nature oonecrning the differonco or identity of tho human 
essence with the cssonce of Naturo. You yourselves admit 
that the essence of the pruthoistical God is nothing but the 
essence of Nature. Why, then, will yon only see the mote in 





% Tlenco is explained why all attempts of spoculative theology and ofits 
kindred philosophy to make the transition from God to the world, or to 
derive the world from God, havo failed and must fail, Namely, beeauso 
they aro fundamentally false, from being made in ignoranco ol’ the idea on 
which the Creation really turns, 
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the eyes of your opponents, and not observe the yery obvious 
beam in your own eyos? why make yourselyas an oxcoption to 
a universally yalid law?) Admit that your personal God is 
nothing elso than your own porsonal nature, that while you 
believe in and construct your supre-and extr-nabuel Cod, 
you boliove in and construct nothing olso than the suprn-and 
extranaturalism of your awn soll. 

In tho Creation, as overywhoro olga, tho trio principle is 
concealod by the intermingling of, universal, motaphysical, 
and even panthoistio definitions. But one need only bo 
attentive to tho closor definitions to convince onosell that 
the true principle of creation is tho self-alfirmation of sub- 
jectivity in distinction from Nature. God produces tho worl 
outside himself; at first it is only an idea, a plan, a resolyo ; 
now it becomos an act, and thorewith it stops forth out of God 
ag a distinct and, rolatively at loust, a soll-subsistont objuct. 
But just so subjovtivity in genoral, which distinguishos itself 
from the world, whieh takes itsel! lor an ossence distinct from 
the world, posits the world out of ilvelf as a sopurate existence, 
indcod, this positing out of self, and the distinguishing of sell, 
is one act, When therofore tho world is posited outsidy of 
God, God is posited by himsolf, is distinguished from the 
world, What clso then is God but your subjective nature, 
when tho world is sepurated from it?*” [tis trae that whon 
astute reflection intorvenos, the distinetion hotwveen etre 
and intra is disavowed as a finite and human (?) distinction, 
But to the disavowal by tho undorstanding, which in rela- 
tion to religion is pure misunderstanding, no evedit is due. Tf 
it is moant seriously, it destroys the Joundation of tho religions 
consciousness ; if docs away with the possibility, tho very prin- 
ciplo of tho croation, for this rests sololy on the reality of the 
abovementioned distinction, Morvover, the offoot of the orca 





* This not admissible Lo wyo against this the omnipresonge of God, the 
existence of God in all things, or the oxiatence ot’ things in Cod. Por, 
apart from the consideration that the future destruction of the world 
expresses clearly enough its oxisloneo outside of God, ie, its non-divino 
nossa, God is ina special mamnor only in many but T am at home only 
whore T am spacial/y at home. “ Nowhore is God properly God, but, in (ho 
soul, Tn all creatures thove is something of God; but in the soul God oxists 
completely, for it is his resting-place."—DPredigten otzlichor Lehrer, &o,, 
p. 19, And the exiatones of things in God, especially where it has no panthe- 
istie significance, and any such ix here oxoluded, is equally an idea without 
reality, and doos not oxpross tho special sentiments of religion, 
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tion, all its majesty for the feolings and tho imagination, is 
quite lost, if the produetion of the world out of God is not 
tukon in the real sense. What is it to make, to ereate, to 
produce, but to make that which in the first instance is only 
subjective, and so fin invisiblo, non-oxistont, into something 
Objective, poreeptible, so Unit other beings besides mo nay 
know and enjoy it, and this to put something out of mysoll, 
to maho it distinet from mysell’? Whore thero is no reality or 
possibility of am existence oxternal to me, there can he no 
question of making or ordating, Gad is otornal, but the world 
had a comnencement; God was, whon as yet the world was 
nob; God is invisible, not cognizable by the senses, but the 
world is visiblo, palpable, matorinl, and therofore outside of 
God; for how can the material as such, body, matter, bo in 
God? The world oxisis outsido of God, in the samo senso in 
which a tree, an animal, the world in general, oxists outside of 
my concoplion, outside of nryself, is an existence distinct from 
rubjectivily. [Jonee, only when such an external oxistonco is 
admitted, as it was by the older philosophers and theologians, 
have we tho genuine, wunixed docirine of the religious von- 
sciousnoss, ‘Tho speculative theologinns anid philosophors of 
modern times, on the contrary, foist in all sorts of pantheistic 
dofinitions, although they deny tho principle of panthoism ; 
and tho result of this procoss is simply an absolutely self 
contradictory, insupporteble fubrication of their own, 

‘Thus tho croation of the world exprosses nothing clse than 
subjeotivily, assuring itself of ils own roulity and infinity 
through tho consciousness that tho world is cronted, is a pro- 
duet of will, ic. x dependent, poworless, unsubstantial exist- 
once, ‘ho “nothing” out of which tho world was produced, 
ig a still inherent nothingnoxs. When thou siyost the world 
was mado out of nothing, how coneeivest the world itself as 
nothing, thou clearest away from thy head all tho limils to thy 
imagination, to thy Leclings, to thy will, for the world is the 
limitation of thy will, of thy dosire; the world alone obstructs 
thy soul; it alono is the wall of separation between theo 
and God,—thy beatified, porfected nature, Thus, subjec- 
tivoly, thou annihilitest tho world ; thou thinkost God by him- 
soll, ic, absolutely unlimited subjectivity, tho subjectivity ov 
goul which onjoys itself alone, which needs not tho world, 
which knows nothing of tho painful bonds of matter. In tho 
inmost depths of thy soul thou wouldest rather there wero no 
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world, for whore tho world is, there is matter, and where thero 
is matter there is weight and rosigtance, spree and timo, limit- 
ation and necessity. Nevortliloss, there is a workd, thoro is 
mattor. Low dost thou eseapo from the dilemma of this con- 
tradiction ? Flow dost thou oxpel tho world from thy con- 
sciousness, that it may not distur) theo in the bowitude of tho 
unlimited soul? Only by making the world itself a product 
of will, by giving it an arbitrary oxistenoe always hovering 
betweon oxistence and non-oxistence, always wvaiting ils anni- 
hilation. Certainly the act of creation does not sullica to ox- 
plain tho oxistonce of the world or matter (tho two are not 
separable), but it is a, Lotal misconception to domand this of 
it, for the fundamental idea of tho creation is Unis; there is to 
be no world, no matter; and honco its ond is duily looked 
forward to with longing. Tho world in its truth docs not hore 
oxist at all, it is regarded only as the obstruction, tho limita- 
tion of subjectivity; how could tho world in ily tmth and 
reality be deduced from « principle which denies the world? 
In order to recognise the above developed significance of tho 
creation as the truco one, it is only necessary seriously to con- 
sidor tho fact, that tho chief point in tho eroation if not tho 
production of carth and water, plants and animals, for which 
indced there is no God, but the production of porsonal beings 
—of spirits, according to the ordinary phrase. God is the idea 
of personality as itself a person, subjectivity existing in ilsolf 
apart from tho world, existing for solf alono, without wants, 
posited as absolute oxistonce, tho me without a thee. Bil as 
ebsolute oxistenco for self alone contradicts thy idea of tio 
life, tho idea of love ; as self-consciousnoss is essentially united 
withetho congoiousnoss of a thee, as solitude cannot, at least in 
perpetuity, proserye itself from todium and uniformity ; thought 
immnodiatoly proceeds from tho divino Being lo other conscious 
beings, and oxpands the idea of porsonality which was at first 
condensed in ono being to a plurality of persons. Tl tho 





* Tero is also the point whoro tho Creation reprosenta to us nob only 
tho Divine powor, but also the Divino love. Quin bonus ext (Dons), sumna.” 
(Augustin) In the boginning, before the world, God was alone,“ Anto 
omnia Doug eral solus, ipsi sibi eb mundus ct loens cb omnia. Solus antem; 
quia nihil extrinseeus inter ipsum.” (Lortullian,) — Bub there is no higher 
happiness than do make another happy, bliss lics in Lhe act of imparting. 
And only joy, only love imparts. longo man conceives imparting love ni 
the principle of existence, “ Hxtasis boni non ainit ipsum manore in so ipso," 
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person is conceived physically, as a roal man, in which form ho 
is «boing with wants, ho appears first et tho end of tho physival 
world, whon the conditions of his existonee aro present,-~as tho 
goal of orention, [fy on the other hand, man is conceived 
abstraotly ase person, as is tho caso in religious speculation, 
this oixcuit. is disponsod with, and the task is tho direct dedug- 
tion of tho person, 4, tho soll-domonst'ation, the ulumnate 
xolf-verification of tho Inman personality. [tis (ruo that the 
diving personality is distinguished in overy possible way from 
tho human in order lo veil their identity ; Dut those distinctions 
avo oithor puroly fantastic, or thoy aro moro xssortions, devices 
which exhibit the invalidity of tho atiempted doduotion, All 
positive grounds of the creation reduce thomselyos only to tho 
conditions, to tho grounds, which urge upon the me the con- 
sciousness of the necossity of mother personal boing, Spoon- 
lute as much as you will, you will nevor derive your porsonnlity 
from God, if you have not heforchand introduced. it, if God 
himsolf bo not already tho iden of your personality, your own 
subjoctive nature. 








. 
(Dionysius A.) Everything positive establishes, attests itsolf, only: 
itself. ‘ho divine love is the joy of lif, establishing itself, affirming lool, 
But the highest self-consoionsness of life, the Buprome joy of fifo is the love 
which confers happiness, God is tho bliss of existence, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
TIE SIGNIFICANCE OF "12 CREATION IN JUDAISM. 


Tre doctrine of the Creation sprang out of Judaism ; indeod, 
jt is the characteristic, the fundamental doctrine of the Jewish 
religion. ‘Iho principle which lios at its foundation is, how- 
over, not so much the principle of subjectivity as of egoism. 
The doctrine of the Creation in its chavactoristic sipnificance 
arises only on that stend-point whero man in practico mukos 
Naturo merely the servant of his will nnd noods, and hones in 
thought also degrados it to @ moro machino, a produot of the 
will, Now its oxistonce is intelligible to him, sinco ho oxpluing 
and interprets it out of himself, in accordance with his own 
foclings and notions, ‘l'ho question, Whence is Nature or tho 
world? presupposes wonder that it exists, or tho question, 
Why does it exist? But this wonder, this question, arises only 
where man has separated himself from Naturo and mado it a 
more object of will, ‘he author of tho Book of Wisdom says 
truly of the heathens, that, “for ndmirntion of tho bonuty of 
tho world thoy did not raiso themselves ts tho idon of tho 
Creator.” ‘Lo him who feels that Nature ix, lovely, it appenrs 
an ond in ilsolf, ib has the ground of its oxisionco in itself: in 
him the quostion, Why doos it exist? doos not arise. Naturo 
and God aro identified in his consoiousnoss, bis poreep- 
“dion, of the world, Nature, as it impresses his senses, has 
indeod had an origin, has been produced, but not croated 
in tho religious senso, is not an arbilrary product, And 
by this origin ho implies nothing ovil; originating involyos 
for him nothing impure, undivine; he conecives his gods 
themselves as having had an origin, Tho generatiyo force 
is lo him tho primal forco: he posits, therefore, as tho 
ground of Nature, a force of Nature,—2 roul, prosont, visibly 
folive forces, as tho ground of reality, 'Lhus does man think 
whero hiy relation to tho world is esthetic or theoretia, (Lor the 
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theoretic view was originally tho wsthotio view, tho prima phi- 
losophia,) where the idea of the world is to him tho idea of the 
Cosmos, of majosty, of doity itself, Only whero such w theory 
was tho Jundamontal principle could there ho conceived and 
exprossed suigh a thought as thato! Anaxagoras man is born, 
4o behold the world.# ‘Tho stind-point of theory is the stand- 
point of harmony with tho world. ‘The subjoctivo activity, that 
in which man contents himself, lows himsoll {reo play, 18 hore 
Jho sonsuous imagination alone. Satisfied with this, ho lets 
Nature subsist in peace, and constracts his oustles in the ax, 
his pootical cosmogonies, ouly out of natural matorials. When, 
on the contrary, man places himself only on the practicel stand- 
point and looks at tho world from thenco, making the practioal 
stand-point tho theorotical ono also, he is in disunion with 
Nature; ho makes Nature the abject vassal of his selfish 
intorost, of his practical egoism. T'ho theorotic exprossion of 
this ogoistionl, practicnl view, according bo which Naturo is 
in itsoll’ nothing, is this: Nature or tho worfd is mado, created, 
tho product of a command. Cod suid, Lot the world bo, and 
atraightway the world presented itsell’ at His bidding, > 

Utilism is tho ossontial thoory of Judaism, The beliof in a 
gpooial Divine Providence is tho characteristic bolief of 
Judaism ; belief in Providence is bolief i miracle; but belief 
in miracle oxists whore Natio is regarded only ag wn object 
of arbitrariness, of ogoism, which uses Nature only as an instru- 
mont of ils own will and ploaswe, Wator divides or rolls ilsolf 
togethor like a fim mags, dust is changod into lico, 0 atu into 
a sorpont, rivors into blood, a rook tite wu fountains in tho same 
place it is both light and dark at once, the sim now studs still, 
now goos backward, And nll those contradictions of Nature 
happon for tho welfive of Israel, purely at the conunnnd of 
Jehovah, who troubles himself about nothing but Israol, who is 





® In Diogenes (Iu 1. ii, c. iti, § 6), ib is literally, “for tho contemplation 
of the sun, the moon and the heavens,” Similar ideas were hold by other 
philosophers, ‘Thus the Stoies also said; —* Ipso aulem homo ortus est ad 
mundum contemplandum et imilandun,”—Cie, (de Nat.) 

‘f “ Tobri numen vorbo quidyuid vidotur eflicions desoribunt of quasi im- 
porio omnin oreata tradunt, ut facilitatem in eo quod yult efficiondo, 
summMamque jus in omnia potentiam ostendant."—DPs, xxiii, 6, Verho 
Fehovin cali fneti sunt.” —Vs, exlviii. 5.“ Tile jusgit caque ereata sunt,” —d, 
Clericus (Comment, in Mosom. Gones, i, 3). 
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nothing but the porsonifiod selfishness of tho Tsrnclitish people, 
to tho exclusion of all othor nations,—ubsolute intoleranve, tho 
seoret ossence of monothoism. 

The Grecks looked at. Nature with the theoretic sense ; they 
heard heavenly music in tho harmonious course of the stars ; 
they saw Nature rise from tho foam of the all-producing oeomn 
as Vonus Anadyomene, Tho Tsraclites, on tho contrary, 
opened to Nature only the gastrie sonse; thoir teste for Naturo 
lay only in the palato; their consciousness of (tod in owing 
manna. Tho Greek addicted himself to polite studios, to the 
fine arts, to philosophy; tho Tsraclito did not riso aboyo tho 
alimentary viow of theology. ‘“ At ovon yo shall eat flesh, and 
in tho morning yo shall bo filled with broad; and yo shull know 
that I am the Lord your God."* “And Jacob vowed a vow, 
saying, ‘If God will be with mo, and will keop mo in this way 
that I go, and will give mo bread to cat, and raiment to puton, so 
that I come again to my frthor's house in poneo, thon shall tho 
Lord be my God.">  Fating is the most solomn act or the 
initiation of the Jowish roligion, Tn eating the [sraclito 
celebrates and renows tho act of creation; in cating man 
doclares Naturo to be an insignificant objoct. When tho 
sovonty elders ascended the mountain with Moses, “ they sin 
God; and when thoy had scon God, they ate and drank,” 
Thus with them what tho sight of the Supreme Being height 
enod was tho appotite for food, 

Tho Jows hayoe maintained their peentiarity to this day, 
Thoir principle, choir God, is tho most practical prinviple in 
the world,—numoly, egoism : and moreover ogoism in the form, 
of religion, igoisin is the God who will not Tet his servants 
como to shane, — Kyoism is essentially monotheistic, for it has 
only ono, only self, as its ond, Mgoism atrongthens ochesion, 
concentrates man on himsell, givos Lim a consistout principle’ 
of lifos but it makos him theoretically narrow, beenuse in- 
difforont to all which does not volato to the well-being of self. 
Tonoe scionce, liko art, arises only ont of polytheism, lor 
polytheism is the trank, open, unenyying senso of all that is 
beautiful and good without distinetion, tho seuse ef the world, 
of tho universes, ‘Tho Greeks looked abroad into tho wido 





* Tixod. xvi. 12, + Gon, xxviii, 20, 
at Bod. xxiv, 10, 11, “‘Tantium abest wl mortui sint, ut contra convivium 
hilaves eclobrurint.”—Clericus, 
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world that they might oxtond their sphere of vision; the Jows 
Wo this day pray with thoir faces turned towards dorusilom, 
In tho Tsraclites, monotheistic cgoism oxcluded the froe 
theoretic tendency. Solomon, it is trae, surpessod ntl 
the children of tho coast” in understanding and wisdom, and 
spoke (treated, agebat) moreover ‘of trocs, from tho oedar that 
is in Lebanon, ovon unto the hyskop that springoth out of tho 
wall,” and also of ‘beasts and of fowl, and of creeping things, 
and of fishos” (1 Kings iv. 80, 84), But it mmst bo addod 
that Solomon did not serve Johovah with his wholo heart; ho 
did homage to stwange gods and strange women; and thus ho 
had tho polythoistic sontimont and taste. ‘The polythoistic 
sontiment, 1 ropent, is the foundation of scionce and art, 

The significance which nature in general had for the Hobrows 
is onewith thoir idea of ils origin. The mode in which tho genosis 
of w thing is explained is the oundid oxpression of opinion, of sen- 
timont respecting it, Tit bo thonght meanly of, so also is ily 
origin. Men usod to suppose that inscets, vermin, spring from 
carrion, and other rubbish, Tt was not becuwso thoy dorived 
vermin from so uninviling « source, that they thought con- 
tomptuously of thom; but, en the contrary, becanso they 
thought ins, because tho nature of vermin appenred to thom 
so vilo, thoy imagined an origin corresponding to this nature, & 
vile origin. ‘Vo the Jows Nature was a moro moans towards 
aohioving the ond of egoism, ® more object of will, But the 
idonl, tho idol of tho ogoistio will is that Will which has un- 
limited command, which requires no moans in ordor to attain 
its ond, to realizo its objoct, which immediatoly by itll, i. ¢,, 
by puve will, calls into oxistonce whatover it pleases, Tt pains 
the ogoist that the sutisfaction of his wishes and nead is only 
fo be attained immediately, that for him there is a eluym 
hotween the wish and its realization, botwoou tho ohjeot in tho 
imagination and the object in reality, [Llonce, in order to 
relieve this pain, to make himself {reo from tho limits of reality, 
ho supposes as tho true, tho highest being, one who brings 
forth an object by the moro |] winh. lor this reason, Nature, 
tho world, was to the Licbrews tho product of a dictatorial 
word, of a categorical imperative, of a magic fiat. 

To that which has no essential existence for mo in theory, 
T assign no theorotic, no positive ground. By velorring it to- 
Will I only onforee its theorotio nullity. What wo despise we 
do not honour with a glinco: that which is observed has im- 
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portance: contemplation is respect, Whatever is looked at 
fottors by scoret lorees of attraction, overpowors, by dhe spell 
which it oxorcisos upon tho oye, the eviminal arroganco of that 
Will which sucks only to subject all things to itself, What- 
evor makes an impression on the theoretic sense, on the roa- 
son, Withdraws itself from the dominion of the ogoistio Will: it 
reacts, it prosonts resistance, ‘That which devastating ogoism 
devotes to death, benignant thoory restores to lilo, 

The mugh-belied doctrine of the heathen philosophors con- 
cerning the cternity of mattor, or tho world, thus implies 
nothing more than that Nature was to {hom a theoretio reality, * 
The hoathons wero idglators, that is, thoy contemplated Natnro; 
they did nothing else than what the profoundly Christian 
nations do at this day, when thoy make nature an objoct of 
their admiration, of their indelatigahlo investigation, “ But 
tho hoathens actually worshippod natal objects,” Cortainly ; 
for worship is only tho ohildish, the roligious form of contem- 
plation. Canrcebditis and worship are not ossontinlly dis- 
tinguished, ‘Phat which T contomplate T humble mysolf before, 
I consecrate to it my noblost possession, my honrt, my intol- 
ligenoo, as an offering, ‘The natural philosophor also fills on 
his kneos before Nature when, at the risk of his life, ho snatches 
from some precipice a lichen, an insect, or astono, to glorify it 
in the light of contemplation, and give it an otornal existence 
in the memory of svientific humanity, ‘Tho study of Nature is 
tho worship of Natwro—idolatry in tho sense of tho tsraclitish 
and Christi God; and idolatry is simply man’s prinitive 
contomplation of nature; for religion is nothing olse (han man’s 
primitive and thorefovo childish, popular, but prejudicad, w- 
emancipated consciousness of himsall! and of Nature, ‘Tho 
Tlobrews, on tho othor hand, raised thomsolyes from the wor- 
ship of idols to tho warship of God, from the ereaturo to the 
Greator; 4. ¢,- they raisod thomaclyes lrom tho theoretio view of 
Nature, which fascinated the idolaters, to the purely practical 
view which subjects Nature only to the endsof egoism. “ And 
lest thou lift up thino eyes unto heaven, and when thou svost 
tho sun, the moon, and tho stars, ovon all the host of heaven, 





* Tt is woll known, however, that their opinions on thia point wero varions. 
(Seo 0. 9, Arintoteles do Casto, 1. i, ¢. 10.) But thoir dilterencs is 1 subordi- 
nato ong, since the creative agency itsell is with them a more or loss cosmical 
being. 
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shouldst ho driven te worship them and sorve tham, whieh the 
Lord thy God hath divided unto [2 ¢., hostowed upon, lergitus 
eat] wll ations under the whole heaven."* ‘Thus, the creation 
out of nothing, #. ¢., Uhe creation as a purely imperious vet, had 
its origin only in the unfathomuble depth of Hebrew egos, 

On this ground, also, the croation out of nothing is no ohject 
of philosophy ;—at loast in any other way than it is 60 here ;— 
for ib outs away tho root of all truo spoowation, presonts no 
grappling-point to thought, bo theory; theorotioally sonsiderod, 
it is w basoless air-built dooetrine, which originated sololy in the 
nood to give u warrant Lo utilism, to egoism, whieh contains 
and oxprosses nothing but the oommand to make Naturo— 
not an object of thought, of contemplation, but—an object 
of utilization, The moro empty it is, howover, for naturel 
philosophy, the more profound isits “ spooulative” signifeanco; 
for just because it has no theoretic fulerum, it allows lo the 
speoulntist infinite room for tho play of arbitrary, groundloss 
interprotation, 

Lt is in the history of dogma and spoculation as in the history 
of statos, World-old usages, luvs, md institutions, continue to 
dmg out thoir existoneo long after thoy have lost their true 
moming. What has once oxisted will not be deniod tho right 
to exist for cver; what was once good, claims to be good for 
all times. At this poviod of suporanmmation como tho intor- 
protors, Uhe speculatists, and talk of tho profownd senso, hocause 
they no longer know the true one} "Thus, roligions spocula- 
tion deals with tho dogmas, torn from the connoxion. in which 
alone they have any ue moaning; instoad of wacing thom 
back critically to their true origin, it makes tho secondary 
prinitive, mud tho primitive sovondary, ‘To it God is tho first; 
man the socond, ‘hus it inverts the natural ordor of things | 
In roality, the first is man, the second tho nature of man mado 
objective, namely, God, Only in lator times, in which religion is 








* Nout. iv. 19,—* Liewt enim ea, que sunt in colo, non ring hominim ar- 
tifloia, at hominum tamen giatia condita frerunt, Ne quis igite golem 
adoyol, sec solis effectorom desideret,”—Clomens Alex. (Col, ad Gontes), 

+ But of course they only do this in the ense of the © absolnte religion ;* 
for with regard to other religions they hold up tho ideas and eustoms which 
aro foreign to us, and of which wo do not know the original meaning anid 
pw'poxe, as senseless and ludicrous. Aud yol, in fhet, to worship the urine 
of eows, which the Parseos and Tlindoos dink that they may obtain 
forgiveness of sing, is not more ludicrows {han to worship the comb or a 
shred of tho garment of the Mother of God, 
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alroady bocomo flesh and blood, ean it be snid—as (Giod is, 80 ix 
man: dthough, indeed, this proposition never amounts to any- 
thing more than tautology. But in tho origin of religion it ix 
otherwiso; and it is only im the origin of a thing that we enn 
discorn its true nature. Man first unconsciously and involun- 
tavily creates God in his own imago, und after this God con- 
sciously and voluntarily eroatos man in his own tage, ‘This 
is expecially confirmed by the dovelopment of tho Israclitish 
religion. Honco tho position of theological ono-sidednoss, that 
tho rovelation of God holds an even paco with tho dovolopment 
of tho human rave. Naturally; for tho rovelation of God is 
nothing clso than tho revelation, tho self-unfolding of human 
nature, The supranaturalistic ogoism of tho Jews did not 
procead from the Ureutor, but conversely, the lnttor from the 
former; in the creation tho Israclite justified his ogoism at 
tho bar of his reason. 

Tt is truo, and it may bo rondily understood on simply prac- 
tical grounds, that oven the Tsraclito could not, as a man, 
withdraw himself from tho theoretic contomplation and admi- 
ration of Natwo, Bul in celebrating the power and greatnoxs 
of Nature, he celebrates only tho power and greatness of Jo- 
hoveh, And the power of Johoveh has oxhibited itsolf with 
the most glory, in tho miracles which it has wrought in fwvony 
of Israel, Fonco, in the colobration of this power the Tsraclite 
has always reference ultimately to himself; ho extols tho great 
noss of Nature only for tho samo ronson that the conqueror 
magnilics tho strongth of his opponent, in ordor thershy to 
hoighten his own solf-complacency, to mule his own fame move 
illustrious, Great and mighty is Naturo, which Johovah has 
cronted, but yot mightior, yet groator, is Isracl's self-ostimation, 
vor his sake tho sun stands still; for his suko, recording to 
Philo, tho carth quaked at the delivery of tho luv; in short, 
for his sako all nature altos its course, “or tho wholo oron- 
ture in his propor kind, was fashioned again anow, serving tho 
pecnliar commandmonts that wore given unto thom, that thy 
childven might be kept without hurt."* According to Philo, 
God gavo Moses power over tho whole of Naturo; all tho 
eloments obeyed him as the Lord of Nature.t Tavaol’s roquire- 
mont is tho omnipotont law of tho world, Tsracl’s nood tho fate 
of tho universe. Jehovah is Isracl’s consciousness of tho 





* Wiad, xix, 6, + Seo Gfrdrer'’s Philo, 
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sacrodnoss and nocossity of his own onistonco,—-a nocossily 
hoforo which the existenoe of Nature, tho oxistonco of othor 
notions vanishos into nothing; Jehovah is tho aalas popili, 
tho salvation of Tsracl, to which everything thet stands in its 
wey must bo sacrificed; Johoveh is exelusive, monarchientl 
arroganoo, tho annihilating fash of angor in the vindistivo 
gloneo of dostroying Fsracl; in a word, Johovah is tho ego of 
Jsvaol, which regards itsolf as tho oud and aim, tho Tord of 
Nature, ‘Uhus, in tho powor of Nature tho [sraclito oolobrates 
tho power of Johovah, and in the powor of Jehovah the power 
of his own solf-consoionsnoss, “ Blossod bo God! God is ow 
holp, Cod is ow sulyation."—"Tohoveh is my strongth,’— 
© God himself hearkonod to tho word of Joshua, for Jehovah 
himsolf fought for Tsracl,”—* Juhovah is a God of war,” 

Tf, in tho course of timo, tho idea of Johovah oxpanded itself 
in individual minds, ond his Jove was oxtended, as by tho 
wrilor of tho book of Jonah, to man in gonoral, this doos not 
holong to tho ossontial charactor of tho Israclitish religion. 
Tho God of tho fathers, to whom the most precious rocollos- 
tions aro attached, tho anciont historivsal God, vomaing always 
the foundation of n roligion, * 








* Wo may hore obsorve, that. corlainly tho admiration of tho powor and 
glory of God in genoral, and so of Jehovah, as manifested in Nature, is in 
foot, though nob in the cousviousnoss of Lho Isvactito, only admiration of the 
powor and glory of Nuturo, (Seo, on this subject, 2. Baylo, dein 
Boilrag, $0, pe 2—BI.) But lo yore this formally lies oul of ow 
plan, sincd wo hore contino ourselves to Christianity, ¢¢., tho adoration of 

lod in man (Doum colimus por Christum, Wortullion, Apolog. 0, 21). 
Nevortholess, tho principle of this prool’ ia slated in tho present work, 
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CHAPTER XII, 


THE OMNIPOTENCH OF FERLING, OR WIE MYSTERY 
OF PRAYER. 


Tsnaxr is the historical definition of the spocific nature of the 
religious consciousness, savo only that hero this consciousness 
was civoumscribed by tho limits of a particular, a national in- 
terest, Henco, wo need only let these limits fll, and wo 
havo the Christian religion. Judaism is worldly Christianity ; 
Christianity, spivitual Judaism. The Christian roligion is tho 
Jewish religion purified from national ogoism, aud yet at tho 
same time it is certainly anothor, a new roligion; for oyery 
reformation, every purification, produces—espooially in roligions 
matters, where even the strivial becomes imporltanti—an essen: 
tial change. ‘To tho Jow, the Israelite was Ure mediator, the 
bond between God and man; in Ins rolation to Jehovah ho 
relied on his gharecter of Israelite; Johovah himaolf was 
nothing glse than tho self-consciousness of Isracl mado 
objectivo as the absolute being, the national conscience, 
the universal lew, the contrnl point of tho politien! system,* 
Tf we let full the limits of nationality, we obtain—instend of 
the Israelite—man. As in Jehovah tho Esravlito personified 
his national oxislenco, so in God tho Christian personified his 
subjoctive human naturo, frvod from tho limits of untionality. 
Aa Isracl made tho wants of his national oxistonae tho law of 
tho world, ag, under tho dominance of theso wants, ho doifled 
even his political vindietivonoss: so tho Christian mado tho 
roquirements of human fooling tho absolute powors and laws of 
tho world, ‘Tho miraclos of Christitnity, which bolong just ns 
ossentially to its characterization, as the miraclos of tho Old 
Testament to that of Judaism, have not the wolfaro of a nation 
for thoir object, but tho wolfave of man :—thnt is, indocd, only 
of man considered ag Christian; for Christianity, in contra- 


* «Tho grentor part of THebrow poolry, which is often hold lo bo only 
spiritual, is political,"—ILordor, ‘ 
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diction with the genuine universal human heart, recognised 
man only under the condition, the limitation, of belief in 
Christ. But this frtal limitation will be discussed further 
on, Christianity has spiritualised the egoism of Judaism into 
subjectivity (though even within Christianity this subjectivity 
is again expressed ax pure egoism), has changed thé desire for 
earthly happiness, the goal of the Israclitish religion, into the 
longing for heavenly bliss, which is the goal of Christianity. 

The highest idea, the God of a political community, of a 
people whose political system expresses itself in the-form of 
religion, is Law, the consciousness of the law as an abso- 
lute divine power; the highest idea, the God of unpolitical, 
unworldly feeling is Love; the love which brings all the 
trensures and glories in heaven and upon earth as an offering 
to the beloved, the love whose law is the wish of the beloved 
one, and whose power is the unlimited power of the imagination, 
‘of intellectual miracle-working. 

God is the Love that satisfies our wishes, our emotional 
wants; he is himself the realized wish of the heart, tho 
wish exalted to the certainty of its fulfilment, of its reality, 
to that undoubting certainty before which no contradiction of 
the understanding, no difficulty of experience or of the ex- 
ternal world maintains its ground. Certainty is the highest 
power for man; that which is certain to him is the’ cssentinl, 
the divine. “ God is love:” this, the supreme dictum of Chris- 
tianity, only expresses the certainty which human feeling has 
of itself, as the alone essential, ve, absolute divine power, 
the certainty that the inmost wishes of the heart have objective 
validity and reality, that there are no limits, no positive 

‘ obstacles to human feeling, that the whole world, with all its 
pomp and glory, is nothing weighed against human feeling, 
God is love: that is, feoling is tho God of man, nay, God 
absolutely, the Absoluto Boing. God is the nature of human 
feeling, unlimited, pure feeling, made objective. God is tho 
optative of the human heuwrt transformed into the tempus 
Jinitum, the certain, blissful “1s,"—the unrestricted omnipotence 
of fecling, prayer hoaving itself, fecling porcciving itself, the 
echo of our cry of anguish, Pain must give itself utterance; 
involuntarily tho artist seizes the lute, that he may breathe out 
his sufferings in its tones. He soothes his sorrow by making 
it audible to himself, by making it objective; he lightens the 
burden which weighs upon his heart, by communicating 
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it to the air, by making his sorrow a genoral existence, , But 
nature listens not lo the plaints of man, it is callous to his 
sorrows. Efconce man turns away trom Nature, from ull visiblo 
objects, He turns withi, that hero, shelicrod and hiddon 
from the inexorable powers, he may find audionco for his 
griefs, Hore he utters his opprossive seorats; here ho gives 
vent to his stifled sighs. This open-nir of the heart, this 
outspoken secret, this uttored sorrow of tho soul, is God, 
God is a tear of lovo, shod in tho deepest concealment, ovor 
human misery: . God is an wnnttorable sigh, lying in the 
depths of tho heavty”* this saying is tho most romarkablo, 
the profoundest, truest expression of Christian mysticism, 

The ultimate essenco of religion is revenlod by tho simplost 
aot of religion—prayer ; an aot which implivs at lost as muoh 
as the dogma of the Incarnation, although religions spocula- 
tion stands amazed at this, as the groatest of mysterios. Not, 
certainly, the prayer before and after monls, tho ritual of 
animal egdism, but the prayer pregnant with sorrow, tho prayor 
of disconsolate love, the prayor which exprosses tho powor of 
the ‘heart that crushes man to the ground, tho prayor which 
begins in despair and ends in rapture, 

In prayer, man addresses God with tho word of intimato 
affection——Z'how; he thus declares articulately that God is 
his alter ego; he confesses to God as tho being nearest to Jim, 
his most secret thoughts, his deopost wishes, which othorwise 
he shrinks from uttering. But ho expresses those wishes in 
the confidence, in the cortainty that thoy will bo fulfillod, 
Flow could he apply to 2 boing that had no car for his com- 
pleinis?, Thus what is prayor but tho wish of tho hontt 
expressed with confidence in ils fulfilment ?+ what olso is tho 





> 
* Scbastian Frank von Word in Zinkgrofs Apophthogmata doutschorNation, 

+ Ié would bo an imbecile ohjeotion, to say that God fullils only those 
wishes, those prayors, which are uttored in his name, or in the intorest of 
the chureh of Christ, in short, only the wishes which are tecordant with 
his will; for tho will of God is tho will of man, ov rathor God has tho 
wor, man the will; God makes mon happy, but man wills that ho may 
e happy. A. partioular wish may not be granted; but that is of no con- 
sequence, if only tho spocies, the essontial Lendency is accopted. ‘Tho pious 
soul whose prayer has failed, consoles himself, therefore, by thinking that its 
fulfilment would not have been salutary for him. “ Nullo igitaw modo vota 
aut preces sunt irrite aut infrugiform ot reoto dicitur, in petitions rerum 
corporalium aliquando Doum oxaudiro nos, non ad volimiatem nosiram, 
aed ad salutem.”—QOgatio do Precationa, in Declamat, Melanothonis, 1, iii, 
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being that fulfils these’ wishes but human affection, the human 
soul, giving ear to itself, approving itseli, unhesitatingly affirm- 
ing itself ¥ The man who does not exclude from his mind the 
idea of the world, the idea that everything here must be sought 
intermediately, that every effect has its natural cause, that o 
wish is only to be attained when it is made an end and the 
corresponding means are put into operation—such a man doos 
not pray: he only works; he transforms bis attainable wishes 
into objects of real activity; other wishes which he recognises 
as purely subjective, he denies, or regards as simply subjectivo, 
pious aspirations, In other words, he limits, he conditionates his 
heing by the world, as a member of which he conceives him- 
self; he bounds his wishes by the idea of necessity. In prayer, 
on the contrary, man excludgs from his mind the world, and 
with it all thoughts of intermediateness and dependence; he 
makes his wishes—tho concerns of his heart, objects of the 
independent, omnipotent, absolute being, i.¢., he affums them 
without limitation. God is the affirmation* of human feeling ; 
prayer is the unconditional confidence of human feeling in 
the absolute identity of tho subjective and objective, the 
certainty that tho power of the heart is greater than the power 
of Nature, that the heart’s need is absolute necessity, the Fate 
of the world. Prayer alters the conyso of Nature; it determines 
God to bring forth an effect in contradiction with the laws of 
Natwe, Prayer is the absolute relation of the human heart to 
itself, to its own nature; in prayer, man forgets that there 
exists o limit to his wishes, and is happy in this forgetfulness, 
Prayer is the self-division of man into two beings,—a dialogue 
of man-with himself, with his heart. It is essential to the 
offectiveness of prayer that it be audibly, intelligibly, enorgeti- 
dally expressed. Involuntarily prayor wells forth in sound ; 
the struggling heart bursts the barvior of the closed lips, But 
audible prayer is only prayer revealing its nature; prayer is 
virtually, if not actually, speech,—the Latin word oratio sig-- 
nifios both ; in prayer, man speaks undisguisedly of that which 
weighs upon lim, which affects him closcly; he makes his 
heart objective ;—henoe tho moral power of prayer. Concen- 
tration, 1¢ is said, is the condition of prayer: but it is more 
than a condition ; prayer is itself concentration,—the dismissal 
of all distracting ideas, of all disturbing influonces from with- 
ca 





* Ja-work, 
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out, retivemont within onesalf, in order to hnve relation only 
with ono’s own being, Only a wusting, opon, hearty, Jorvont 
prayer is said to help; but this help lios in tho pruyor itself, 
As everywhoro in roligion tho subjectivo, tho secondary, the con- 
ditionating, is the prime causa, tho objective tact ; 80 hore, theso 
subjective qualitics aro the objective nature of prayer itwell, * 
Tt is an extyomely superficial view of prayer to regard it as 
an expression of the sense of dependence, [t certainly ex- 
presses such a sense, but the depondenco is that of man on his 
own heart, on his own fecling. Hoe who focls himself only 
-dependont, docs not open his mouth in prayor; tho sense of 
depondence robs him of tho desire, the courage for it; for tho 
sonse of dependence is the sense of need. Drayor has its root 
vather in the’ unconditional trust of tho heart, untroubled by 
all thought of compulsive need, that its concorns ne objects 
of tho absolute Being, that the almighty, infinite nature of 
the Father of men, is a sympathotic, tonder, loving nature, and 
that thus the dearest, most sacred emotions of man aro divino 
ronlitios. But the child does not fecl itsclf dopendont on tho 
father as a father; rather, he has in tho fathor tho feeling of 
his own styength, the consciousness ol his own worth, tho 
guaranteo of his existence, the cortninty of tho fulfilment of 
his wishes; on the father rests the burden of caro; tho child, 
on the contrary, lives careless and happy in roliance on the 
father, his visible guardian spirit, who desires nothing Ifut tho 
child’s welfare and: happiness. The fathor makos tho child an 
end, and himself tho mouns of its oxistonce, ‘The child, in 
asking something of its father, doos not apply to him as a 
being distinct from itself, a master, a porson in fonoral, but 
it applios to him in so far as ho is dopondont on, und dotermined, 
by his paternal feoling, his love for his ohild.t Tho ontreaty is 





* Also, on subjectivo grounds, sodinl prayer is more offvetnal than 
isolated prayer, Community enhances the foree of omotign, heightons 
confidence. What wo are unable to do along, we are able io do with others, 
The sonse of solitude is tho sense of limitation; tho senso of communtily is 
tho senso of freedom, once it is that men, whon thronlencd by the do« 
structive powers of nature, crowd together, Multorum preces impogsibile 
est,uénon impetront, inquit Ambrosius .... . Samotie orationis fervor quanto 
inter plures collectior tanto ardot dintius ac intonsins cor diviman ponetrat 

sce Negatur singulayitati, quod conceditur chavitati,’—Snera Iist, 
do Gentis Hebr. ortu. “P. Paul, Mozgor. Aug. Vind, 1700, pp. 668, 669. 

t In the oxcellent work, Zeanthropos, cine Tike von Aphorismen 
(Zurich, 1838), the idea of tho senso of dependence, of omnipotence, of 
prayer, and of love, is admirably developed, 

QR 
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only an expression of the force which the child exercises over 
the father; if, indeed, the word force is appropriate here, since 
the foreé of the child is nothing more than tho force of the 
father’s own heart. Speech has the same foum both for entreaty 
and command, namely, the imperative. And the imperative 
of love has infinitely more power than that of despotism, 
Love (loes not command; love needs but gently to intimate 
its wishes, to be certain of their fulfilment; the despot must 
throw compulsion even into the tones of his yoice in order to 
make other beings, in themselves uncaring for him, the exeou- 
tors of his wishes, The imperative of love works with electro- 
magnetic power; that of despotism with the mechanical power of 
awooden telegraph, The most intimate epithet of God in prayer 
is the word “Father,” the most intimate, because in it man 
is in relation to tho absolute nature as to his own; the word 
Father is tho expression of the closest, the most intense identity, 
—the expression in which lies the pledge that my wishes will 
be fulfilled, the guarantee of my salvation, The omnipotence 
te which man turns in prayer is nothing but the Omunipatence 
of Goodness, which, for the sake of the salvation of man, 
makes the impossible possible;—is, in truth, nothing else than 
the omupotence of the heart, of feeling, which breaks through 
all the limits ‘of the understanding, which soars above all the 
boundarics of Nature, which wills that there be nothing else than 
feeling, nothing that contradicts the heart. Faith in omnipo- 
tence is faith in the unreality of the external world, of objeo- 
tivity,—faith in the absolute reality of man’s emotional nature : 
the essence of omnipotence is simply the essence of feeling. 
Omnipotende. is the power before which no law, no extemal 
condition, avails or subsists; but this power is tho emo- 
tional nature, which feels overy determination, every law, to be 
a limit, a restraint, and for that reason dismisses it, Omni- 
potence does nothing more than accomplish the will of the 
feelings. In prayer man turns to the Omnipotence of Good- 
ness;—which simply means, that in prayer man adores his 
own heart, regards his own feelings as absolute, 
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CHAPTER XIIT. 
THE MYSTERY OF FAITU—TUE MYSTERY OF MIRACLE, 


Farrm in the power of prayer—and only where a powor, an 
objective power, is ascribed to it, is prayer still a religious 
truth,—is identical with faith in miraculous powor; and 
faith in miracles 1s identical with the essenco of fuith in 
general. Faith alone prays; the prayer of faith is alono 
effectual. But faith is nothing clso than confidence in the 
reality of the subjective in opposition to the limitations or 
laws of nature and roason,—that is, of natiwal reason, ‘The 
specific object of faith therefore is miracle; frith is tho holiof 
in miracle; faith and miracle are absolutely inseparable, ‘hat 
which is objectively miracle, or miraculous powor, is subjec- 
tively faith; miracle is the outward aspeot of faith, faith the 
inward soul of miracle; faith is the miracle of mind, tho miracle 
of feeling, which merely becomos objectivo in oxtornal miracles, 
To faith nothing is impossible, and miraclo only gives actuality 
to this omnipotence of faith: miravles aro but a visiblo ox- 
ample of what faith can effect. Unlimitednoss, supernaturalnoss, 
exaltation of fecling,—transcondence is thorofore the essence 
of faith, Faith has reference only to things which, in von- 
tradiction with tho limits or laws of Nature and reayon, 
give objectivo reality to human fovlings and human desiros, 
Faith untottors tho wishos of subjoctivity from the bonds of 
natural reason; it confors what nature and reason deny; hence 
it makos man happy, for it satisfos his most. personal wishes, 
And true faith is discomposed by no doubt. Doubt arises only 
whoro I go out of mysoll, ovorstop the bounds of my porsonality, 
concede reality and a right of suflyage to Uet which is distinot 
from myself ;—whore I know myself’ to bo a subjoctive, i.e, a 
limited being, and seek to widen my limits by admitting things 
external to mysolf. But in faith the yory pringiplo of doubt is 
annulled; for to faith the subjective is in and by itself the 
objective—nay, the absolute. Iaith is nothing olse than belief 
in the absolute reality of subjootivity. 
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“Faith is that courage in the heart which trusts for all good 
to God. Such a faith, in which the heart places its reliance 
on God alone, is enjoined by God in the first commandment, 
where he says, I am the Lord thy God... .. That is, I alone 
will be thy God, thou shalt seek no other God; I will help 
thee out of all trouble. Thou shalt not think that I am an 
enemy to thee, and will not help thee. When thou thinkest 
so, thou, makest me in thine heart into another God than T 
am, Wherefore hold it for certain that I am willing to be 
merciful to thes."— As thou behavest thyself, so docs God 
behave, If thou thinkest that he is angry with thee, He is 
angry; if thou thinkest that He is unmerciful, and will cast 


thee into hell, He is so, As thou believest of God, so is 


He to thee,”—* If thou believest it, thou hast it; but if thou 
believest not, thou hast none of it.” Therefore, as we be- 
lieve, so does it happen to us. If we regard him as our God, 
He will not be our devil. But if we regard him not as our 
God, then truly he is not our God, but’ must be « consuming 
fire,"—“ By unbelief we make God a devil."* Thus, if I believe in 
a God, I have a God, i.¢,, faith in God is the God of man. If 
God is such, whatever it may be, as I bolieve Him, what else is 
the nature of God than the nature of faith? Is it possible for 
thee to believe in a God who regards thee favourably, if thou 
dost not regard thyself favourably, if thou desprirest of man, 
if he is nothing to thee? What else then is the being of God 
but the being of man, the absoluto self-love of man? If thou 
beliovest that God is for thes, thou believest, that nothing is or 
can he against thee, that nothing contradicts thee. But if 
thou believest that nothing is or can be against thee, thou be- 
lievest—what ?—nothing less than that thou art God.t That 
God is anothor being is only illusion, only imagination, In 
declaring that God is for thee, thou doclarest that he is thy 
own being. What then is faith but the infinite solf-certainty 
of man, the undoubting certainty that his own subjective being 
is the objective, absolute being, the being of beings? 





. * Luthor (1. xv. p, 282, T. xvi. pp. 491—493), 
p 


+ God is Almighty; but he who believes, is a God.” Luther 
(in Chr. Kapps CiPistus u. die Weltgeschichte, s, 11). In another place 
Tuther calls faith the “Creator of the Godhead;” it is true that he 
immediately adds, as he must necessarily do on hia stand-point, the 
following Imitation :—* Not that it creates anything in the divine, eternal 
Being, but that if creates that Beingin us.” (T. xi. p, 161.) 
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Paith does not limit itself by tho idee of a world, a univorso, 
a necessity. Tor faith thoro is nothing but God, ie., limitldns 
subjectivity, Where faith risus the world sinks, nay, hos 
already sunk into nothing. faith in the real annihilation of 
the world—in an immediatoly approaching, 1 montally prosent 
annihilation of this world, a world mtagonistic to tho wishes 
.of the Christian, is thoreforo a phenomenon bolonging Lo tho 
inmost essence of Christianity; 0 faith which is not proporly 
separable from the other clements of Christian belie, und with 
the ‘renunciation of‘ which, tue, positive Christianity is 
renounced and denied.* Tho essence of faith, ay may he 
confirmed by an oxamination of its objeets down to tho 
minutest speciality, is the idea that that which man wishos 
actually is: he wishos to bo immortal, thoreforo ho is 
immortal; he wishes for the existence of a being who can 
do everything which is impossible to Naturo and reason, 
therefore such a being exists; ho wishes for a world which 
corresponds to the desives of tho henrt, a world of unlimited 
subjectivity, i.¢., of unperturbed fooling, of unintorruptod bliss, 
while nevertheless there cxists a world tho opposite of that 
subjective ono, and hence this world must pass tuway,— 
as necessarily pass away as God, ox absolute subjectivity, 
must remain. Llaith, love, hope, aro the Christin ‘Lrinity. 
Hope has relation to the fulfilment of the promises, the wishes 
which are not yet fulfilled, but which are to be fulfilled; love 
has relation to the Being who gives and fulfils theso promises ; 
faith to the promises, tho wishes, which aro alrondy Lulfilled, 

which are historical facts, 


Miracle is an essential object of Christinnity, an essentinl 





* This bolicf is so essential to the Biblo, that without it the biblical 
writers can scarcely bo undorstood. ‘The passage, 2 Pet. fii, 8 as is 
evident from the tonor of the whole vhaptor, says nothing in opposition to 
an immediate destruction of the world; for though with the Tord a thon: 
sand years aro as ono day, yet al tho samo time ono“day is asa thousand 
years, and therefore the world may, oven by to-morrow, no longer exist, 

‘hat in the Biblo a very near end of the world ia expected and prophesied, 
although the day and hour are not determined, only falschoot or blindness 
can deny.—Seo on this subject Liitzelberger, Lonce religious Christiana, 
in almost all times, have belioved that tho destraction.of the world is near 
at hand—Luther, for oxample, oflen says that “ tho last day is not far off,” 
(0. g. T. xvi. p. 26);~or at least their souls have longed for tho ond of 
the world, though they have pradenily loft it umdevided whether it bo near 
or distant, Seo Augustin (de Iino Smouli ad Ugychium, , 13). 
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article of faith. But what is miracle? A supranaturalistio 
wish realized—nothing more. The apostle Paul illustrates the 
nature of Christian faith by the example of Abraham. Abraham 
could not, in a natural way, over hope for posterity; Jehovah 
nevertheless promised it to him out of special favour; and 
Abraham believed in spite of Nature. Hence this faith was 
reckoned to him as righteousness, as merit; for it implies 
great force of subjectivity to accept as certain something in 
contradiction with experience, at least with rational, normal 
experience. But what was the object of this divine promise ? 
Posterity: the object of a human wish, And in what did 
Abraham believe when he believed in Jehovah? In a Being 
who can do everything, and can fulfil all wishes, “Is any- 
thing too hard for the Lord ?"* 

But why do we go so far back as to Abraham? We have 
the most striking examples much nearer to us. Miracle feeds the 
hungry, cures men born blind, def, and lame, rescues from 
fatal diseases, and even raises the dead at the prayer of rela- 
tives, Thus it satisfies human wishes,—and wishes which, 
though not always intrinsically like the wish for the restoration 
of the dead, yet in so far as they appeal to miraculous power, 
to miraculous aid, are transcendental, supranaturalistic, But 
miracle is distinguished from that mode of satisfying human 
wishes and needs which is in accordance with Nature and 

*venson, in this respect, that it satisfies the wishes of men in a 
way corresponding to the nature of wishes—in the most desir- 
able way. Wishes own no restraint, no law, no time; they 
would be fulfilled without delay on the instant, And behold! 
miraclo is as rapid as a wish is impatient. Miraculous power 
realizes human wishes in a moment, at one stroke, without any 
hindrance, That the sick should become well is no miraclo; 
but that they should become so immediately, at a mere word of 
command,—that is the mystery of miracle. Thus it is not in 
its product or object that miraculous agency is distinguished 
from the agency of nature and reason, but only in its mode 
and process; for if miraculous power were to effcot something 
absolutely new, never before beheld, never conceived, or not 
even conceivable, it would be practically proved to be an essen- 
tially different, ond at the same time objective agency. But the 





* Gon, xviii, 14, ’ 
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agency which in essence, in substance, is natural and aovord- 
ant with tho forms of tho sensos, and which is supernatural, 
supersensuel, only in the modo or provoss, is the agonoy of 
the imagination. Tho power of mirecle is thorefore nothing 
else than the powor of the imagination. 

Miraculous agency, is" agency directed to an ond. The 
yearning after the departcd Luzarus, the desiro of his relatives 
to possess him again, was the motive of tho miraculous rosus- 
citation; the satisfaction of this wish, the ond, Tt is truo that 
the miracle happened “ for tho glory of God, that tho Son of 
God might be glorified thereby ;” but tho messuge sent to the 
Master by the sisters of Lazarus, “ Bohold, ha whom thou 
lovest, is sick,” and tho tears which Jesus shod, vindicate for 
the miracle a human origin and end, ‘The moaning is: to that 
power which*%an awaken the dead, no human wish is impossible , 
to Accomplish.* And tho glory of tho Son consists in this: that 
he is acknowledged and revorenced as tho being who is ablo to 
do what man is unable, but wishes to do, Activity towards an 
end, is Well known to describe a circle: in tho ond it roturns 
upon its beginning, But miraculous agoncy is distinguishod 
from the ordinary realization of an object, in that it roalizes the 
end without means, that it effeols un immediate identity of tho 
wish and its fulfilment; that consequently it dosoribos a aixolo, 
not in a ourved, but in a straight lino, that is, tho shortest line, 
A circle in a straight lino is the mathematical symbol of miracle, 
The attempt to construct a circle with a straight lino, would 
not be more ridiculous than the attempt to deduce miracle 
philosophically. To roason, miraclo is ebsurd, inconcoivable ; 
ag inconcoivablo as woodon iron, or a cirolo without a poriphory, 
Before it is disoussed whothor a miraclo can happen, let it be 
shown that miracla, .¢,, the inconcoivablo, is ooncoivable, 


* "To the whole world it is impossible to raiso tho dead, bul 10 Lho Tord 
Christ, not only is it not impossible, but it is no tronblo or labour to him, 

+ oo» This Christ did as a witness and a sign, that he can and will raise 
from death. Ilo doos it not at all times and to ovory one...» « Tb is 
enough that he has done it a fow times; tho resb ho loaves Lo the Inst day.” 
-—Luthor (T. xvi. p. 518). ‘Tho positive, ossontial significemco of miracle 
is theroforo that the divine nature is the hwnam nature, Miracles con- 
firm, authenticate doctrine, What doolrinoP Simply this, that God js & 
Saviour of men, their Redoemer out of all trouble, ia, a boing vorre- 
sponding to the wants and wishes of man, and therefore a human being, 
bo the God-man declares in words, miraglo demonstratea ad aculos by 

eeds, 

@8 
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What suggests to man the notion tliat miracle is conceivable 
js, that miracle ig represented as an event perceptible by the 
senses, and hence man cheats his reason by material images 
which screen the contradiction, The miracle of the turning of 
water into wine, for example, implies in fact nothing else than 
that water is wine,—nothing else than that two absolutely con- 
tradictory predicates or subjects are identical; for in the hand 
of the miracle-worker there is uo distinction between the two 
substances; the transformation is only the visible appearance 
of this identity of two contradictories. But the transformation 
concenls the contradiction, because the natural conception of 
change is interposed. Here, however, is no gradual, no natural, 
or, so to speak, organio change; but an absolute, immaterial 
one; a pure ereatio ex nihilo. In the mysterious and mo- 
mentous act of miraculous power, in the act whidh constitutes 
the miracle, water is suddenly and imperceptibly wine: which 
is equivalent to stying that iron is wood, or wooden iron. 

The miraculous act—and miracle is only a transient act—is 
therefore not an object of thought, for it nullifies the very 
principle of thought; but it is just as little an object of sénse, ” 
fin object of real or even possible experience. Water is indeed 
an object of sense, and wine also; I first see water, and then 
wine; but the miracle itself, that which makes this water 
suddenly wine,—this, not being a natural process, but a pure 
perfect without any antecedent imperfect, without any modus, 
without way or means, is no object of zeal, or even of possible 
experience. Miracle is a thing of the imagination ; and on that 
very account is it so agreeable: for the imagination is the 
faculty which alone corresponds to personal feeling, because it 
sets aside all limits, all laws which are painful to tho feelings, 
and thus makes objective to man the immediate, absolutely 
unlimited satisfaction of his subjective wishes,+ Accordance 
with subjective inclination, is tho essential characteristic of 
miracle, It is true that miracle produces also an awful, 
agitating impression, so fur as it expresses a power which 
nothing can resist~—tho power of the imagination. But this 
impression lies only in the transient miraculous act; the abiding, 





° 

* This satisfaction is certainly so far limited, that it is united to religion, 
to faith in God: a remark which however is so obvious as to be super- 
fluous. But this limitation is in fact 2o limitation, for God himself is 
unlimited, absolutely satisfied, self-contented human feeling, 
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essential impression is the agreeablo ono. At tho moment in 
which the beloved Lazarus is raised up, tho surrounding rola- 
tives and friends are awe-struck at the oxtraovdinary, almighty 
power which transforms tho dead into tho living; Int soon the 
relagives fall into the arms of tho risen ono, and load him with 
tears of joy to his home, thero to celebrate » fostivul of rejoicing, 
Miracle springs out of fecling, and has ils end infecting. 
Even in the traditional ropresentation it doos not deny its ovigiz; 
the representation which gratifies the Loclings is alone tho ude 
quate one. Who can fail to rocognisy in tho narrative of tho 
resurrection of Lazarus, the tondor, pleasing, logendary tono? * 
Miracle is agrecnblo, because, as has beon said, it sutistios tho 
wishes of man without labour, without offort. Labour is unin 
passioned, unbelieving, rationalistio ; for man here makes his 
existence dependent on activity dirocted to an ond, whivh acti- 
vity again is itself dotermined solely by tho iden of the objcotive 
world. But fooling does not at all trouble itself ahout tho 
objective world ; it does not go out of or beyond itsel!’; it is 
happy in ilself, ‘The elemont of culture, tho northern prineiplo 
of self-renunciation, is wanting to tho emotional nature, ‘ho 
Apostles and Evangelists wore no sciontifivally cultivated men. 
Cultwre, in general, is nothing clso than tho oxaltation of tho 
individual above his subjectivity to objootive univorsal ideas, to 
the contemplation of the world, Tho Apostles were mei of the 
people; the people live only in thomselves, in they feelings: 
therefore Christianity look possession of tho peopl. Vow 
populi vox Dei, Did Christianity conquer a singlo philosopher, 
historian, or poet, of the classical poriod ? ‘The philosophors 
who went over to Christianity wore fechlo, contompliblo philo- 
sophors. All who had yet tho elassio spixit in them were 
hostile, or at least indifferent to Christianity, ‘Tho decline of 
culture was idontical with tho victory of Chriatimity. ‘Tho 
classio spixit, the spirit of culture, limits itself by Iaws,--not 
indeed by arbitrary, finite laws, but by inhorently true and valid 
ones ; it is determined by the novussity, the truth of tho nature 
of things; in a word, itis tho objeotivo spirit. [n plaoo of this, 





* Tho legends of Catholicism—of course only the best, tho reall 
pleasing ones—are, as it were, only tho echa of tho key-noto which 
Geedomunates in this New Tostawent narrative. Miracle might be fitly 
efined as religious humour, Catholicism especinily has developed miraclo 
on this its humorous sido, 
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there entered with Christianity the principlo of unlimited, 
extravagant, fanatical, supranaturalistic subjectivity; 9 prin- 
ciple intrinsically opposed to that of science, of culture.* With 
Christianity man lost the capability of conceiving himself as o 
part of Nature, of the universe. As long as true, pease, un- 

- falsified, uncompromising Christianity existed, as long as Chris- 
tianity was a living, practical truth, so long did veal miracles 
happen; and they necessarily happened, for faith in dend, 
historical, past miracles is itself a dead faith, the first step 
towards unbelief, or rather the first and therefore the timid, 
uncandid, servile mode in which unbelief in miracle finds vent, 
But where miracles happen, all definite forms melt in the golden 
haze of imagination and feeling; there the world, reality, is no 
truth; there the miracle-working, emotional, 4,¢., subjective 
being, is held to be alone the objective, real being. 

To the merely emotional man the imagination is immediately, 
without his willing or knowing it, the highest, the dominant 
activity; and being the highest, it is the activity of God, the 
creative activity, To him feeling is an immediate truth and 
reality ; he cannot abstract himself from his feelings, he cannot 
get. beyond them: and equally real is his imagmation. The 
imagination is not to him what it is to us men of active under- 
standing, who distinguish it as subjective from objective cog- 
nition ;" it is immediately identical with ihimeelt, with his 
feelings, and since it is identical with his being, it is his 
essential, objective, necessary view of things. Tor us, indeed, 
imagination is an arbitrary activity; but where man has not 
imbibed the principle of culiure, of theory, where he lives and 
moves only in his feelings, the imagination is an immediate, 
involuntary activity, 

The explanation of miracles by feeling and imagination is 
yegarded by many in tho present day as superficial. But let 
any one transport himself to the time whon living, present 
miracles were believed in; when the reality of things without 
us Was a8 yet no sacred article of faith; when men were so 
void of any theoretic intorest in the world, that they from day 


* Culture in tho senso in which it is hove taken. It is highly charac- 
teristic of Christianily, and a populas proof of our positions, that the only 
language in which the Divine Spirit was and is held to reveal himself in 
Christianity, is not tho language of a Sophocles or o Plato, of art and 
Philosophy, but the vague, unformed, crudcly emotional language of the 

DLO, ’ 
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to day looked forward to its destruction; when they lived only 
in the rapturous prospect.and hope of hoaven, that is, in tho 
imagination of it (for whatover heaven may bo, for thom, so 
long as they were on carth, it oxistod only in the imagination) ; 
whon this imagination was not a fiction bute truth, nay, tho 
eternal, alone abiding truth, nol an inert, idle source of conso- 
lation, but @ practicnl moral principle dotermining actions, a 
principle to which mon joyfully sacrificed roel life, tho real 
world with all its glories;—lot him transport himsolf to 
those times and he must himsolf be vory superficial to pro- 
néunce the psychological genosis of miracles suporficial. 
It is no valid objection that miracles have happened, or aro 
supposed to havo happened, in the presonce of whole as- 
semblies: no man was indcpendent, all wore filled with exalted 
supranaturalistic ideas and feelings; all wore animated by tho 
same faith, the samo hope, tho same hallucinations, And who 
does not know that there are comman orsimilar dronms, common 
or similar visions, especially among impassioned individuals 
who are olosely united and restricted to their own circle? But 
be that agit may. If the oxplanation of miraclos by fooling 
and imagination is superficial, the chargo of suporficiality falls 
not on the explainer but on that which ho oxplains, namoly, 
on miracle; for, seen in clear daylight, miracle prosonis nbso- 
lutely nothing elso than the sorcery of tho imagination, which 
satisfios without contradiction all tho wishes of tho heart. 





_* Many miracles may really have had originally a physieal or phyatolo- 
gical phenomenon as their foundation. But wo avo hero considering only 
the religious significance and gonosis of miraclo. 


, 
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CHAPTER XIV. . 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RESURRECTION AND OF THE 
. MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION, 


Tue quality of being agreenble to subjective inclination belongs 
not only to practical miracles, in which it is conspicuous, as 
they have immedinte reference to the interest or wish of tho 
human individual; it belongs dlso to theoretical, or movg pro- 
perly dogmatio miracles, and: hence to the Resurrection and 
the Miraculous Conception., 

Man, at least in a state of ordinary well-being, has the wish 
not to die. This wish is originally identical with the instinct 
of self-preservation, Whatever lives seeks to maintain itself, 
to continue alive, and consequently not to die, Subsequently, 
when reflection and feeling ave developed under the urgency of 
life, especially of social and political life, this primary negative 
wish becomes the positive wish for a life, and that 2 better life, 
after death. But this wish involves the further wish for the 
certainty of its fulfilment. Reason can afford no such certainty, 
It has therefore been said that all proofs of immortality are 
insufficient, and even that unassisted reason is not capable of 
apprehending it, still less of proving it. And with justice; for 
reason furnishes only general proofs; it cannot give the cer- 
tainty of any personal immortality, and it is precisely this 
certainty which is desired, Such a certainty requires an im- 
mediate personal assurance, a practical demonstration. This 
can only be given to me by the fact of a dead person, whose 
death has been previously certified, rising again from the grave; 
and he must be no indifferent person, but on the contrary the 
type and representative of all others, so that his resurrection 
also may be the type, the guarantee of theirs. The resurreo- 
tion of Christ is therefore the satisfied desire of man for an 
immediate certainty of his personal existence after sleath,— 
personal immortality as a sensible, indubitable fact. 

Immortality was with the heathen philosophers a question in 


# 
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which tho personal interest was only a collatoral point. ‘They 
concerned themselves chicfly with tho naturo of tho aonl, of 
mind, of the vital principle. ‘I'he immortality of tho vital prin- 
ciple by no means involves tho idea, not to montion tho 
certainty, of personal immortality. Henoo tho vagnenoss, 
discrepancy, and dubiousnoss with which tho ancionts’ oxprosa 
themselves on this subject. The Christians, on the contrary, 
in the undoubting certainty that their personal, sell-llatioring 
wishes will be fulfilled, 4.¢., in the cortainty of tho divine nature 
of their emotions, the truth and unassnilablonoss of their sub- 
jective feelings, converted that which to tho ancionts waa a 
theoretic problem, into an immediate fact,—convertod a thoo- 
retic, and in itself opon question, into a mattor of vonsoienco, 
the denial of which was equivalont to tho high troason of 
atheism, Ee who denies tho rosurrection donics tho resurreo- 
tion of Christ, but he who doyios tho resurrection of Christ 
denies Christ himself, and he who denies Christ denies God, 
Thus did “spiritual” Christianity wnspivitualizo what was 
spiritual! To the Christians tho immortality of tho reason, of 
the soul, was far too abstract and negative; thoy had at hoart 
only a personal immortality, such as would gratify their fecl- 
ings; and the guarantee of this lios in « bodily reswrvoction 
alone. The resurrection of the body is tho highest triumph of 
Chyistinnity over the sublime, but cortainly abstract spivituality 
and objectivity of tho ancionts. "oy this ronson tho idon of tho 
resurrection could never bo assimilated by tho pagan mind, 

As the Rosurrootion, which terminatos tho sacred history, 
(to the Christian not a mere history, but tho truth itself}) 
ig a realized wish, so also is that which conmencos it, namuly, 
the Miraculous Conception, though this has relation not go 
mich to an immediately personal intorost ay Lo a partioular 
subjective fooling. 

The moro man alionates himsolf from Naturo, tho more sub- 
jective, 4.¢., supranatural, or antinatural, is his view of things, 
tho greater the horror he has of Nature, or at least of those na- 
tural objects und processes which displeaso his imagination, 
which affect him disagreoably.* Tho frce, objoctive man 





* “Tf Adam had not fallen into sin, nothing would havo bean known of 
the cruelty of wolves, lions, bears, &c., and there would not havo heen in 
all oreation anything voxatious and dangerous to man... .; no thorns, or 

- thistles, or disensos ,. . .; his brow would not havo baon wrinkled ; no fol, or 
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doubtless finds things repugnant and distasteful in Nature, but 
he regards thom as natural, inevitable results, and under this 
conviction he subdues his feeling as a morely subjective and 
untrue one. On the contrary, the subjective man, who lives 
only in the feelings and imagination, regards those things 
with a quite peculiar aversion. He has the eye of that unhappy 
foundling, who even in looking at the loveliest flower could pay 
attention only to the little “ black beetle,” which crawled over 
it, and who by this perversity of perception had his enjoyment 


.in the sight of flowers always embittered. Moreover, the subjec- 


tive man makes his feelings the measure, the standard of what 
ought to be. That which does not please him, which offends 
his transcendental, supranatural, or antinatural feelings, ought 
not to be. Even if that which pleases him cannot exist with- 
out being associated with that which displeases him, the sub- 
jective man is not guided by the wearisome laws of logio and 
physies but by the self-will of the imagination ; hence he drops 
what is disagreenble in o fact, and holds fast alone what ig 
agreeable. ‘Thus the iden of the pure, holy Virgin ploases him; 
still he is also pleased with the idea of the Mother, but only 
of the Mother who already carries tho infant on hey arms. 
Virginity in itself is to him the highest moral idea, tho 
comu copie of his supranaturalistic feolings and ideas, his 
personified sense of honour and of shame before common 
nature,+ Nevertheless, there stirs in his bosom a natural 
feeling also, the compassionate feeling which makes the Mother 





hand, or other member of tho body would have been feeble or infirm.’— But 
now, since the Pall, we all know and feel what » fury Jurks in our flesh, 
which not only burns and rages. with lust and desixe, but also loathes, when. 
ones*abtained, the very thing if has desired. But this ig the frult of 
original sin, which has polluted all creatures; wherefore I beliove that 
before the Fall the aun was much brighter, water much cleaver, and the 
Jand much richer, and fuller of all sorts of plants,"—Luthor (‘L, i. 8, $22, 
823, 820, 387). as 

* *Tontum deniqno abest incesti cupido, ub nonnullis rubori sit otiam 
pudica conjunctio.”"—M. Felicis, Oct. o, 81, One Father was so oxtraordi- 
narily chaste that he had never seen & woman’s face, nay, he drended even 
touching himself, “se quoque ipsum attingere quodammodo horrebat,” 
Anothor Father had go fino an olfactory sense in this matter, that on the 
approach of an unehaste person he peeves an insupportable odour— 
Bayle (Dist, Art, Mariana Rem. C.), But the supreme, the divine 
principle of thia hyperphysical delicacy, is the Virgin Mary; henco the 

fatholics name her Virginum Gloria, Virginitatis corona, Virginitatis 
fgpus et forma punitatis, _Virginum, vexillifera, Virginitatis magistra, 

iy 


ginum prima, Virginitatis primiceria, 
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beloved. What then is to be done in this diMeulty of tho 
heart, in this conflict betwoon a natural and a supranatural 
feeling? ‘The supranaturalis) must unito tho Lavo, must com- 
prise in ono and the same subjoot two predicates which cxeludo 
each other.* O what a plenitudo of agrounble, swool, supor- 
sensual, sensual emotions lies in this combination ? . 

Horo we have the key to tho contradiction in Catholicism, 
that at the same timo marriage is holy, and colibacy is holy, 
This simply realizes, as a practical contradiction, tho dogmatio 
contradiction of the Virgin Mother. But this wondrous union 
of virginity and maternity, contradicting nature and reason, 
but in the highest degree accordant with tho foelings and 
imagination, is no product of Catholicism ; it lios already in 
the twofold part which marriago plays in tho Biblo, ospocinlly 
in the view of the Apostle Paul. ‘The supernatural conception 
of Christ is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity, « doctrine 
which expresses its inmost dogmatic essence, and which rosts 
on the same foundation as all othor miracles and articlos 
of faith, As death, which tho philosopher, the man of 
science, the free objective thinkor in genornl, accepts as a 
natural necessity, and as indeod all tho limits of nature, 
which are impediments to fecling, but to reagon aye rational laws, 
were repugnant to the Christians, and woro sot aside by thom 
through the supposed agency of miraonlons powor ; 90, neces: 
sarily, they had an equal ropugnance to the natural process of 
gonoration, and suporsedad it by miracle, ‘Tho Miraculous 
Conception is not ie wolcomo than the Rosurreotion, to all 
believers ; for it was the frst stop towards tho purification of 
mankind, polluted by sin and Nature. Only because the God- 
man was not infocted with original sin, could ho, the puro ono, 
purify mankind in the eyos of God, to whom tho natal 
process of genoration was an object of aversion, bovause ho 
himself is nothing elso but supranatural fecling, 

Even tho arid Protestant orthodoxy, so arbitrary in its 
criticism, vogarded tho conception of tho God-producing 
Virgin, as a groat, adorable, amazing, holy mystory of faith, 
transconding reason.| But with tho Protostants,ewho confined 





* “Sslve sancta parens, onixn puerpera Rogom, 
Gaudia matris habons cum virginilatis honoro.” 
: ye Theol. Schol. Meagor, t. iv, p, 192, 
sar Bee it J.D, Winokler, Philolog, Lactant, s, Brunstige, 1764, pp, 
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the speciality of the Christian to the domain of faith, and with 
whom, in life, it was allowable to be a man, even this mystory 
had only a dogmatic, and no longer a practical significance ; 
they did not allow it to interfere with their desire of marriage. 
With the Catholics, and with all the old, uncompromising, 
uncritical Christians, that which was a mystery of faith, was a 
mystery of life, of morality.* Catholic morality is Christian, 
mystical; Protestant morality was, in its very beginning, ra- 
tionalistic, Protestant morality is, and was, a carnal mingling 
of the Christian with the man, the natural, political, civil, 
social man, or whatever else he may be callod in distinction 
from the Christian; Catholic morality cherished in its heart 
the mystery of the unspotted virginity. Catholic morality was 
the Mater dolorosa ; Protestant morality a comely, fruitful 
matron. Protestantism is from beginning to end the con- 
tradiction between faith and love; for which very reason it has 
been the source, or at least the condition, of freedom. Just 
because the mystery of the Virgo Deipara had with the Pro- 
testants a place only in theory, or rather in dogma, and no 
longer in practice, they declared that it was impossible to 
express oneself with sufficient cave and reserve concerning it, 
and that it ought not to be made an object of speculation, 
That which is denied in practice has no true basis and dura- 
bility in man, is a mere spectre of the mind; and hence it is 
withdrawn from the investigation of the understanding. Ghosts 
no not brook daylight. 

Even the later doctrine, (which, however, had been already - 
enunciated in a letter to St. Bernard, who rejects it,) that 
Mary herself was conceived without taint of original sin, is by 
no means a “strange school-bred doctrine,” as it is called by 
a modern historian. That which gives birth to a miracle, 
which brings forth God, must itself be of miraculous, divine 
origin, or nature. Flow could Mary have had the honour of 
being overshadowed by the Holy Ghost, if she had not been 
from the first pure? Could the Holy Ghost take up his 
abode in a body polluted by original sin? If the principle of 
Christianity, .the miraculous birth of the Saviour, does not 
appear strange to you, why think strange tho naive, well- 
meaning inferences of Catholicism? 





* See on this subject Philos, und Ohristenthum, by L. Feuerbach, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TUE MYSTERY OF PIE CHRISTIAN CHRIST, OR TH 
PERSONAL GOD, 


Tur fundamental dogmas of Christinnity nro realized wishos 
of the heart ;—the essence of Christianity is tho ossenco of lu- 
man feeling. It is pleasanter to bo passive than Lo act, lo bo 
redeemed and made free by another than to {reo oneself; plea- 
gsanter to make one’s salvation dependent on a porson Uan on 
the force of ono’s own spontaneity; plonsantor to sot boforo 
oneself an object of love than an object of effort; ploasantor to 
know oneself beloved by God than merely to have that simple, 
natural self-love which is innate in all beings; plensanter to 
see onosolf imaged in tho love-beaming eyes of anether porsonal 
being, than to look into the concave mirror of sell, or into the 
cold depths of the odoan of Nature; plonsantor, in short, to 
allow oneself to be acted on by one’s own fooling a4 by another, 
but yot fundamentally identical being, than to regulate oneself 
by reason, Feeling is the oblique case of the ego, tho ego in 
the accusative. Tho ego of Vichto is destitute of fooling, 
because the accusative is the same as the nominative, bucause 
it is indeclinable. But feocling or sentimont is tho ego nad 
on by itself, and by itsolf as another being,—tho passive ego. 
Feoling changes tho active in man into tho passive, and tho 
passiyo into tho active. ‘lo feeling, that which thinks is the 
thing thought, and the thing thought id that whieh thinks, 
Feeling is tho dream of Nature; and there is nothing more 
Dlissful, nothing moxo profound than dreaming. But what is 
dveaming? The reversing of the waking consviousnoss, Tn 
dvenming, the active is the passive, the passive the active; in 
dreaming, { take the spontaneous action of my awn mind for 
an action upon mo from without, my omotions for events, my 
conceptions and sensations for true existenves apart Srom 
myself. I suffor what I also perform. ‘Drowning is « double 
* retraction of the rays of light; honco ils indescribable charm, 
It is the same ego, the samo being in droaming gs in waking; 
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the only distinction is, that in waking, the ego acts on itself; 
whereas in dreaming, it is acted on by itself as by another being. 
I think myself—is a passionless, rationalistic position; I am 
thought by God, and think myself only as thought by God— 
is a position pregnant with feeling, religious. Tecling is a 
dream with the eyes ‘open ; religion the dream of waking oon- 
sciousness: dreaming is the key to the mysteries of religion. 

The highest law of feeling is the immediate unity of will and 
deed, of wishing and reality, This law is fulfilled by the 
Redeemer. As external miracles, in opposition to natural ao- 
tivity, realize immediately tho physical wants and wishes of 
man; so the Redeemer, the Mediator, the God-man, in opposi- 
tion to the moral spoutaneity of the natural or rationalistio 
man, satisfies immediately the inward moral wants and wishes, 
since he dispenses man on his own side from any intermediate 
activity, What thou wishest is already effected, Thou desirest 
to win, to deserve happiness. Morality is the condition, the 
means of happiness. But thou canst not fulfil this condition ; 
that is, in truth, thou needest not. That which thou seekest to 
do has alreaty been done. Thou hast only to be passive, thou 
needest only believe, only enjoy. Thou desirest to make God 
favourable to thee, to appease his anger, to be at peace with thy 
conscience. But this peace exists already; this peace is the 
Mediator, the God-man. He is thy appeased conscience ; he 
is the fulfilment of the law, and therewith the fulfilment of thy 
own wish and effort. 

Therefore it is no longer the Jaw, but the fulAller of the law, 
who is the model, the guiding thread, the rule of thy life. He 
who fulfils the law, annuls the law. The law has authority, has 
validity, only in relation to him who violates it, But he who 
perfectly fulfils the law, says to it: What thou willest I_spon- 
taneously will, and what thou commandest I enforce by deeds ; 
mny life is the true, the living law. The fulfiller of the law, 
therefore, necessarily stops into tho place of the law; moreover 
he becomes a new law, one whose yoke is light and easy, For 
in place of the merely imperative Inw, he presents himself as an 
example, as an object of love, of admiration and emulation, and 
thus becomes the Saviour from sin. The law does not give 
me the power to,fulfil the law; no! it is hard and merciless; 
it only commands, without troubling itself whether 1 can fulfil 
it, or how I am to fulfil it; it lenves me to myself, without 
counsel or aig. But he who presents himself to me as an ox- 
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ample, lights up my path, takes mo by the hand, and imparts 
to me his own strength. ‘Cho law lends no pewor of resisting 
sin, but example works miracles. Tho lnw is dead ; but ox- 
ample auimates, inspires, carrios mon involuntarily along with 
it. The law spoaks only to the understanding, and sols itself’ 
directly in opposition to the instincts; example, on the con- 
trary, appeals 10 a poworful instinct immodintoly vonnosted 
with the activity of the senses, that of involuntury imitation, 
Exampls operates on tho Lfeolings and imagination, In short, 
example has magical, 4, ¢., sonse-nffecting powors ; for tho ma- 
gical or involuntary force of attraction, is am essential property 
as of matter in general, so in particular of that which allocts 
the senses, 

The ancionts said, that if virtue could becomo visiblo, its 
beauty would win and inspire all hearts, ‘Tho Christians wore 
so happy as to seo oven this wish fulfilled Tho heathens had 
an unwritten, the Jews a written law; the Christians had a 
model—a visible, personal, living law, a law mado flosh, TTonoo 
the joyfulness especially of the primitive Christians, hone the 
glory of Ohvistionity that it alonc contains and bestows tho 

ower to resist sin, And this glory is not to be doniod it, 

nly it is to be observed that the powor of tho oxomplar of 
yirtue is not so much the power of virtuo as tho powor of ox- 
ample in gonoral, just as tho power of religions musio is not 
the power of roligion, but tho, power of music; and that 
therefore, though the imago of virtue hns virtuous actions as 
its consequencos, theso actions wre destitute of the dispositions 
and motives of virtue. But this simple and due sunse of tho 
rodeeming and xreconciling powor of examplo in distinetion 
from the power of law, bo which wo havo roduged tho nntithosin 
of the low and Christ, by no means oxprossos tho full religious 
significance of tho Christian rodomplion and reconciliation, 
In this, overything reduoos itself to the personal powor of that 
mirnoulous intormediate being who is noither God wlono nor 
man alone, but a man who is also God, and a God who is also 





* Tn relation to this, the confession of Augustino is inlorosting, Tb 
Siuetuo inter periculum volupfatis eb experimentum salubrilatis: magisqo 
adducor ... cantandi consuetudinom approbare in evelesix, ub per oblecla~ 
monta aurium infirmior animus in affectum pictalis assurgal, ‘amen eum 
mihi accidit, wt nos armplins cantus, quam ros qua eanilur moveal, 
ponaliter me peceare confiteor,"—Coploas, 1. x. o. 88, 
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man, and who oan therefore only be comprehended in conneo- 
tion with the significance of miracle. In this, the miraculous 
Redeemer is nothing elso than the xealized wish of fecling to 
De free from the laws of morality, i.¢., from the conditions to 
which virtue is united in the natural course of things; the 
realized wish to be freed from moral evils instantaneously, 
immediately, by a stroke of magic, that is, in an absolutely 
subjective, agreeable way. “The word of God,” says Luther, 
for example, “accomplishes all things swiftly, brings’ forgive- 
ness of sins, and gives theo eternal life, and costs nothing 
more than that thou shouldst hear the word, and when thou 
hast heard it shouldst believe. If thou belieyest, thon hast 
it without pains, cost, delay, or difficulty.’"* But that hearing 
of the word of God, which is followed by faith, is itself a “ gift 
of God.” Thus faith is nothing else than a psychological 
mizacle, a supernatural operation of God in man, as Luther 
likewise says. But man becomes free from sin and from the 
consciousness of guilt only through faith,—morality is depen- 
dent on faith, the virtues of the heathens are only splendid 
sins; thus he becomes morally free and good only through 
miracle. 

That the idea of miraculous power is one with the jden of the 
intermediate being, at once divine and human, has historical 
proof in the fact that the miraclos of the Old Testament, the 
delivery of the law, Providence—nll the elements which 
constitute the essence of religion, were in the later Judaism 
attributed to the Logos. In Philo, however, this Logas still 
hovers in the air between heaven and earth, now as abstract, 
now as conerete; that is, Philo vacillates betweon himself as a 
philosopher and himself as a religious Israelite, between the 
positive eloment of religion and the metaphysicnl idea of deity ; 
but in such a way that even the abstract clement is with him 
more or loss invested with imaginative forms. In Christianity 
this Logos first attained perfect consistence, i.e, religion now 
concentrated itself exclusively, on that element, that object, 
which is the basis of its cssential difference. The Logos is the 
personified essence of religion. Hence the definition of God 
the essence of feeling, has its complete truth only in the 

Ogos. 





* Th, xvi, p. 490, 
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God as God is fooling as yot shut up, hiddon; only Christ 
ig the uncloged, open fooling or heart. In Christ fooling is 
first porfectly cortain of itself, and assured beyond doubt of tho 
truth and divinity of its own mature; for Christ donios nothing 
to feoling ; he fulfils all its prayers. In God tho soul in still 
silont as to what affects it most closely,—it only sighs; but in 
Christ it speaks out fully; horo it has no Jonger any yoxurves, 
To him who only sighs, wishes ave still attonded with disqui- 
etude; he rather complains that-what ho wishos is not, than 
openly, positively declaros what he wishos; ho is still in doubt 
whether his wishgs have the force of law. But in Cheist, all 
anxiety of the soul vanishos; ho is the sighing soul prssod 
into a song of triumph ovor its complote sntsfaetion; ho is tho 
joyful certainty of fecling that its wishes hidden in God havo 
truth and reality, the actual victory over death, ovor all tho 
powers of the world and Nutwro, tho resurrection no longor 
merely hoped for, but alronty accomplished; ho is tho heart 
released from all oppressive limits, from all sufferings,—the soul 
in perfect blessedness, the Godhend mado visiblo,* 

To seo God is the highest wish, the highest triumph of tho 
heart. Chuist is this wish, this triamph, fidfilled, Cod, as an 
object of thought only, i.c., God as God, is alwiys a remote 
being ; the relation to him is on abstract one, Jiko that relation 
of friendship in which Wo stand to a man who is distant from 
us, and personally unknown to us. However his works, tho 
proofs of love which he givos us, may muko his nature prosent 
to us, thore always romains an unfilled void,—the heart is un 
satisfied, we long to seo him, So long as wo lave nob inet a 
being faeo to feco, we are always in doabt whethor tia bo 
really such ag wo imagine him; actual presence alone gives 


* * Because God has fiver us bis Son, he has with him given us ovory« 
thing, whother it bo called dovil, sin, hell, hoaven, righteonwnows, life; all, 
all_ must. bo ours, because tho Son is ours usa gift, in whom oll elso is 
included,"”—Luther (‘y xv. p. 841), “'Lho best part ol the resurreation, 
has already happoned; Christ, the head of_all Christendom, hus passed 
through death, and risen from tho dead. Moreover, tho most exeellont 
part of mo, my soul, has likowise passed through death, and is with Christ 
in tho heavenly being, What harm, then, cnn doath and tho gravo do 
moP”—Luthor (‘T, xvi, p, 285). A Christinn man has equal powor 
with Christ, has fellowship with him and a common tonwe, ( xtit 
p. 648} “ Whoover cleaves to Christ, has as much as ho.” (Wy xvic 


p. B74) 
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final confidence, perfect repose. Chiist ig God known per- 
sonally ; Christ, therefore, is the blessed certainty that God is 
what the soul desires and noeds him to be. God, as the object 
of prayer, is indeed already a human being, since he sympa- 
thizes with human misery, grants human wishes; but still he 
is not yet an objeot to the religious consciousness as a real 
man. Hence, only in Christ is the last wish of religion 
realized, the mystory of religious foeling solved :—solved how- 
ever in the language of imagery proper to religion, for what 
God is in essence, that Christ is in actual appenrance. So far 
the Christian religion may justly be called thg absolute religion. 
That God, who in himsolf is nothing else than the nature of 
man, should also have .o real existence as such, should bo as 
man an object to the consciousness—this is the goal of reli- 
gion. And this the Christian religion has attained in the in- 
camation of God, which is by no means a transitory act, for 
Christ remaing man even after his ascension,—man in heart 
and man in form, only that his body is no longer an earthly 
one, liable to suffering. 

The incarnations of the Deity with the orientals—the Hin- 
doos for oxample, have no such intense meaning as the Chris- 
tien incarnation ; just because they happen often they become 
indifferent, they lose their value, ‘The manhood of God is his 
personality; tho proposition, God is a personal being, means: 
God is-e human being, God is a man. Personality is an ab- 
straction, which has reality only in an actual man.* The idea 
which lies at the foundation of the incarnations of God is 
therefore infinitely better conveyed by one incarnation, one 
personality. Where God appears in sevoral persons succes- 
sively, these personalities are evanescont, What is required ig.a 
permanent, an exclusive personality. Where there are matiy 
incarnations, room is given for innumerable others; the ima- 
gination is not restrained; and even those incarnations which 
are already real pass into the category of the merely possible 
ond conceivable, into the category of fancies, or of mere sp- 
pearances, But where one personality is exclusively believed 





* This exhibits clewly the untruthfulness and vanity of the modern 
speculations concerning tho personality of God, If you are not ashamed 
of a personal God, do not be ashamed of o corporeal God. An abstract 
clone less personality, a personality without flesh and blood, ig an empty 
shade, - 
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jn and contemplated, this at once impresses with the power of 
an historical personality; imagination is dono wway with, tho 
®cedom to imagine othors is renounced. ‘Chis one personality 
presses on me the bolic? in its ronlity, Tho charnstoristic 
of real personality is precisuly oxelusivenoss,—tho Lcilnitaian 
principle of distinction, namely, that no ono existence is ox- 
notly like another, ‘The tone, tho emphnsis, with which tho 
one personality is exprossed, produces such an offest on the 
foolings, that it presents itself immediately as u real one, md 
ig converted from an objcot of the imagination into an ebjeot 
of historical knowledge. 

Longing is tho necessity of feeling; and feoling longs 
for a personal God. But this longing after the porsonnlity 
of God is true, earnest, and profound, only when it is the 
longing for ono personality, whon it is satisfiod with one. 
With the plurality of porsons, the truth of the want vanishos, 
and personality becomes a mere luxury of the imagination. 
But that which operates with the force of necossily, operates 
with the force of reality on man. ‘Chat which to the foolings 
is a necessary Doing, is to thom immedintely a roul boing. 
Longing says: There must bo a personal God, i. ¢., ib cannot 
be that there is not; satisfied fecling snys: IIo is, ‘The guaran- 
tee of his oxistence lies for feoling in its sonae of tho necessity 
of his existence ; the necessity of the satisfaction in tho foreo 
of the want, Necossity knows no law besides itsolf; novossity 
breaks iron. Feeling mows no othor nocessily than its own, 
than the necessity of fooling, than longing ; it holds in extreme 
horror the necossity of Nature, tho noecssity of reason, ‘Uhus 
to fecling, a subjective, sympathotic, porsonal God is neuos- 
sguy; but it demands ono personnlity alone, and this an 
historical, veal one, Only whon it is satisfied in tho unity 
of personality has fecling any concontration ; plurality dissi- 
pates it. 2 

But as the uth of personality is unity, and as tho truth 
of unity is reality, so tho truth of real porsonwlily is—bload, 
The last proof, announced with peouliar emphasis by the author 
of tho fowth gospel, that the visiblo porson of God was no 
phantagm, no illusion, but a roal man, is, that blood flowed 
from his side on the cross, If tho personal God has a truce 
sympathy with distross, he must himsolf suffor distross, Only 
in his suffering lies tho assufanco of his reality ; only on this 

bi 
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depends the impressiveness of the incarnation. To see God 
does not satisfy feeling ; the eyes give no sufficient guarantee. 
The truth of vision is confirmed only by touch, But as sub 
jectively touch, so objectively the capability of being touched, 
palpnbility, passibility, is the last criterion of reality ; henca 
the passion of Christ is the highest confidence, tho highest 
self-enjoyment, the highest consolation of feeling; for only 
in the blood of Christ is the thirst for a personal, that is, a 
human, sympathizing, tender God, allayed. 

“Wherefore we hold it to be a pernicious error when stich 
(namely, divine) majesty is taken away from Christ according 
to Ins manhood, thereby depriving Christians of their highest 
consolation, which they have in... . the promise of the 
presence of their Head, King and High Priest, who has pro- 
mised them that not his mere Godhead, which to us poor 
sinners is as a consuming fire to dry stubble, but He, Fe, the 
Man—who has spoken with us, who has proved all soxrows in 
the human ‘form which he took upon him, who therefore can 
have fellow-fecling with us as his brethren,—that He will 
be with us in all our need, according to the nature whereby ho 
is our brother, and we are flesh of his flesh.”* 

It 1s superficial to say that Christianity is not the religion of 
one personal God, but of three personalities, These threo 
personalities have certainly an existence in dogma; but evon 
there the personality of the Holy Spirit is only on arbitrary 
decision which is contradicted by impersonal definitions, as for 
example that the Holy Spirit is the gift of the Father and 
Son.t Already the very “ procession” of the Holy Ghost pre- 
sents an evil proguostic for his personality, for a personal 
being is produced only by genoration, not by an indefinite 
emanation or by spiratio. And even the Father, as the repre- 
sentative of the rigorous idea of the Godhend, is a personal’ 
being only according to opinion and assortion, not according 
to his definitions: he is en abstract idea, a purely rationalistic 
being. Only Christ is the plastic personality. ‘To porsonality 
belongs form; form is the renlity of personality. Christ alone 
is the personal God; he is the real God of Christians, a truth 





* Concordienb. vlan” Art, & ie 

$ This was oxcellontly shown by Fanstus Socinus, See his Dofens. 
Anima: 2 Assert. Theol, Coll, Posnan, do trino ct uno Deo. Tenopoli, 
1656, ¢, 11, 
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which cannot be too often repeated.* Tn him alono is concon- 
trated the Christian religion, tho ossonce of religion in general. 
He alone meets the longing for a personal God ; ho alone is an 
existence identical with tho naturo of feoling ; on him alone 
ave heaped all the joys of the imagination, and all tho suiler- 
ings of the heart; in him alono are fecling and imagmelion 
exhausted. Christ is the blending in ono of fovling and 
imagination, 

Christianity is distinguishod from othor religions by this, 
that in other religions the heart and imagination avo divided, 
in Christianity they coincide. Tloro the imagination does not 
wander, left to itself; it follows the leadings of-tho heart; it 
‘describes a circle, whose centre is fecling. Imagination is hore 
hmited*by the wants of the heatt, it only realizes tho wishes of 
feeling, it has roference only to the one thing needful ; in brief, 
it has, at least generally, a practical, concentric tendency, not a 
vagrant, merely poetic one, The miraclos of Christianity— 
no product of free, spontancous activity, but concoivod in tho 
bosom of yearning, necessitous fecling—place us immediately 
on the ground of common, real life; they act on the emotional 
man with irresistible force, because they have the uccossily of 
feeling on their side. The power of imagination is hore 
at tho samo timo the power of tho heart,—imagination is 
only the victorious, triumphant honrt. With the oricntals, 
with tho Greeks, imagination, untroubled hy tho wants of tho 
heart, revelled in the enjoymont of earthly splondow and 





* Tot the vendor examine, with voforenco to this, tho writings of tho 
Christian orthodox theologians against the holorodox 5 for oxamplo, against 
tho Socinians, Modern theologians, indeed, agies with tho latter, as is woll 
known, in pronouncing tho divinity of Christ at accopled hy the Church 
to ho unbiblical; but it is undoniably the chavactoristio principle of Chris« 
tianity, and oven if it does not stand in the Biblo in the form which is 

iven to it hy dogma, it is nevortholess a necossary consequence of what is 

found in the Bible. A boing who is tho fulness of the godhead hodily, 
who ig omnisciont (John xvi, 80) and almighty (raises tho dead, works 
miracles), who is before all things, both in time and rank, who hag life in 
himself (though an imparted Jife) like as tho fathor has life in himsel}— 
what, if we follow out the consequonecs, can such a hoing be, but Cod P 
“Christ is one with the Father in will;"—but unity of will presup- 
oses unity of nature, “ Christ is the ambassador, the reprosontative of 

od ;”—but God can only ba ropresonted by a divino being. I ean only 
choose as my representative ono in whom I find the samo oy similar quali- 
ties as in myself’; otherwise I belie myself. is 
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glory; in Christianity, it descended from the palace of the gods 
into the abode of poverty, where only want rules,—it humbled 
itself under the sway of the heart. But tho more it Jimite 

itself in extent, the more intense became its strength. The 
wantonness of the Olympian gods could not maintain itself 
before the rigorous necessity of the heart; but imagination is 
omnipotent when it has a bond of union with the henrt, And 
this bond between the freedom of the imagination and the 
necessity of the heart is Christ. All things ave subject to 
Christ; he is the Lord of tho world who does with it what He 
will: but this unlimited power over Natwre is itself again 
subject to the power of the heart;—Christ commands raging 
Nature to be still, but only that he may hear the sighs of the 
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needy. 
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CILAPLER XVI. 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN CIIRISTIANITY AND 
TEATILENISM, 


Cunist is the omnipotence of subjectivity, the heart relousod 
from all the bonds and laws of Nature, the soul oxeluding the 
world, and concentrated only on itself, the reality of all tho 
heart’s wishes, the Kastor festival of the heart, the ascent to 
heaven of the imagination :—Christ thorcfore is the distinc- 
tion of Christianity from Hoathenism. ' 
In Christianity, man was concentrated only on himsolf, ho 
unlinked himsolf from the chain of sequences in the system 
of tho universe, he made himself a self-suflicing wholo, an 
absolute, extra-and stupramundanc being. Becanso he no 
longer rogarded himself ox a boing immanent in_ tho world, 
because he severed himself from connexion with it, ho felt him- 
self on unlimited being—(for tho solo limit of subjectivity is 
the world, is objectivity), —he had no longer any reason to dowht 
the truth and validity of his subjective wishes and feclings, 
The heathens, on the contrary, not shutting out Naturo 
by retreating within themselves, limited their subjectivity by 
the contomplation of the world. Iighly as the nneivnts esti- 
mated tho intelligonco, the reason, they were yet liberal mul 
objective onough, theoretically as woll as practicnlly to allow 
that which they distinguished from mind, namely, matter, to 
livo, and even to live eternally; the Christians evincod their 
theoroticnl ag well as practical intolerance in their beliof that 
they scoured tho etornity of their subjective life, only by anni- 
hilating, as in the doctrine of the destruction of the world, the 
opposite of suljectivity—Nature, Tho ancients wore free trom 
themselves, but their freedom was that of indifference towards 
themsolves; the Christians wore fico from Naturo, but their 
freedom was not that of reason, not true freodom, which limits 
itself by the contemplation of the world, by Nature,—it was 
the froedom of fecling and imagination, the froedom of miracle, 
The ancients were so cnraptured by the Cosmos, that they lost 
sight of thomselves, suflerod themselves to bo merged in the 
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whole; the Chrigtinns despised the world ;—-what is tho creature 
compared with the Creator? what aro sun,-moon, and earth, 
compared with the human soul?* The world passes away, 
but mon, nay, the individual, personal man is eternal. If the 
Christians severed man from ell community with Nature, and 
hence fell into the extreme of an arrogant fastidiousness, which 
stigmatized the remotest comparison of man with the brutes as 
an impions violation of human dignity; the heathens, on tho 
other band, fell into the opposite extremo, into that spirit of 
depreciation which abolishes the distinction between man and 
the brute, or even, as was the case, for example, with Colsus, 
tho opponent of Christianity, degrades man beneath tho 
brute. 

But the heathens considered man not only in connexion 
with the universe ; they considered the individual man, in con- 
nexion with other men, 18 member of a commonwealth, They 
rigorously distinguished the individual from the species, the 
individual as a part from the rece es a whole, and they subor- 
dinated the part to the whole. Men pass away, but mankind 
yemains, says a henthen philosopher. “ Why wilt thou grieve 
over tho loss of thy daughter?” writes Sulpicius to Cicero, 
“ Great, renowned cities and empires have passed away, and 
thou behavest thus at the death of an homunculus, a little 
human being! Where is thy philosophy?” Tho idea of man 
a8 an individual was to the ancients a secondary one, attained 
through the idea of the species. Though they thought hight 
of the race, highly of the excellences of mankind, highly and 
sublimely of the intelligence, they nevertheless thought slightly 
of the individual, Christianity, on the contrary, cared nothing 
for the species, and had only the individual in its eye and 
mind. Ghristianity—not, certainly, the Christianity of tho 
present day, which has incorporated with itself the cul- 
ture of heathenism, and hes preserved only the namo and 
some general positions of Christianity—is the direct opposite 
of heathenism, and only when it is regarded as such is it truly 
comprehended, and untrayestied by arbitrary speculative inter- 
pretation; it is true so far ag its opposite is false, and 





* « TTow mutch hetter is it, that I should lose the whole world than that 
J showld loso God, who created the world, and can create innumerable 
worlds, who is better than a hundred thousand, than innumorable worlds P 
Foy what sort of a comparison is that of the temporal with the ctornal P 
+>» «+ One soul is better than the whole world.”—Luther (T, xix, p. 21), 
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false so for as its opposiie is tne. ‘The ancients snorificod 
the individual to tho specics; tho Christians sncriliced the 
species to the individual, Or, hoathonism concoived the indi- 
vidual only as a part in distinction from tho whole of the 
species ; Christianity, on the contrary, conceived the individual 
only in immediate, undistinguishable unity with the speoirs. 
To Christianity the individual was the object of an immediate 
Providonce, that is, an immodiate object of tho Divjne Being. 
The heathens believed in a Providence for the individual, only 
through his relation to the race, through lu, Uhrongh the order 
of the world, and thus only in a mediate, natural, and not mira- 
culous Providence ;* but the Christians left out the intermoddinte 
process, and placed themselves in immediate connexion with 
the prescient, all-embracing, universal Being ; 4.¢., they imme- 
diately identified tho individual with tho universal being. 


But the idea of deity coincides with the idea of humanity. 
All divine attributes, all the attributes which make God God, 
ave attributes of tho spesies—atuributes, which in tho indivi- 
dual ave limited, but tho limits of which mro abolished in tho 
essence of the species, and even in its existenvo, in so fi as 
it has its complete oxistenco only in all mon taken togo- 
ther. My knowledge, my will, is limited; but my limit is not 
the limit of anothor man, to say nothing of mankind; what is 
difficult to mo is easy to another; what is impossible, incon- 
ceivable, to one age, is to the coming ego conceivable end 
possible. My life is bound to a limited time; not so the life of 
humanity. ‘Tho history of mankind consists of nothing olse 
then a continuons and progressive conquest of limits, which 
al a given lime pass for the limits of humanity, and thore- 
fore for absolute insurmountable limits. Bub tho future 
always unveils the fact, that the alleged limits of the species 
were only limits of individuals, ‘The most striking proofs of 
this aro presonted by the history of philosophy and of physical 
science, It would be highly intorcsting and instructiyo to 
write a history of the sciences entiroly from this point of view, 
in order to exhibit in all its vanity tho presumptuous notion of 
the individual that he can sect limits to his race. ‘hus the 
species is unlimited; the individual alone limited, 





* Tt is tne that the heathon philosophers also, a3 Plato, Socrates, the 
Stoies (see ¢, y. J. Lipsius, Physiol. Stoic. 1, i diss. xi), believed that the 
divine Proyidonco, extended not morely 1o the general, but also to the par+ 
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But the sense of limitation is painful, and henco the 
individual frecs himself from it by the contemplation of the 
porfect Being; in this contemplation he possesses what other- 
wise is wanting to him. With the Christians God is nothing 
elsc than the immediate unity of specics and individuality, of the 
universal and individual being. God is tho idea of the spocies 
as an individual—the idea or essence of the species, which as 
a species, as universal being, as tho totality of all perfections, 
of all attributes or realities, freed from all tho limits which exist 
in the consciousness and focling of the individual, is at the 
same timo again an individual, personal boing. Zpse swum, esse 
est. Tssence and existence are in God identical; which mcans 
nothing else than that he is the idea, the essonce of tho spocies, 
conceived immediately as an existence, an individual. The 
highest iden on the stand-point of religion is: God does not 
love, he is himself love; he does not live, he is life; ho is 
not just, but justice itself; not e person, but personality 
itself,—the species, the idea, as immediately a concrete ox- 
istence.* 

Because of this immediate unity of the spocies with indivi- 
duality, this concentration of all that is universal and roal in 
one personal boing, God isa deeply moying object, onrapturing 
to the imagination; whereas, the idea of humanity has little 
power over the feelings, because humanity is only an abstrac- 
tion; and the reality which presents itself to us in distinction 
from this abstraction, is the multitude of separate, limited indi- 
viduals. In God, on the contrary, feeling has immediate satis- 
faction, because here all is embraced in one, 7. ¢., because hero 
tho species has an immediate oxistence,—is an individuality. 
God is love, is justice, as itself a subjoct; he is tho perfect 
univorsal being as one being, tho infinite extension of the spevies 
as an all-comprchending unity. _ But God is only man’s intui- 
tion of his own nature; thus the Christians are distinguished 





ticular, the individual; but they identified Providenco wilh Nature, Law, 
Necessity. The Stoics, who were the orthodox speculatists of heathenism, 
did indeed believe in miracles wrought by Providence (Cie, de Nat. Deor, 1. 
ii, and de Divinat. 1, i,); but their miracles had no such supranaturalistio 
significanco as thoso of Christianity, though they also appealed to the supra+ 
naturalistic axiom: “ Nihil est quod Deus officere non possit.” 

* “Dicimur amare ect Dous; dicimur nosge et Dous. Et multe in huno 
modum. Sed Deus amat ut charitas, novit ut veritas ote,”—Bernard, (do 
Consider, 1. v.). 
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from the heathens in this, that they immodiatoly identify tho 
individual with the spevies—thnt with them the Individual hes 
the significance of the species, the individual by himself is held 
to be the perfect representative of the spocios—that thoy deily 
the human individual, make him the absolute being. 

Especially charactoristic is tho ditteronce betweon Christianity 
and Heathenism concorning the relation of the individual to the 
intelligence, to the undorstanding, to the vodg. ‘Tho Christians 
individualized the understanding, tho heathens mado it a uni- 
versal essenco. ‘To tho heathens, the wndorstanding, tho 
intelligence, was tho cssenco of man; to tho Christians, it was 
only a part of themselves, ‘To the heathens therefore only 
the intelligence, tho spocios, to the Christians the individual, 
was immortal, t. ¢. divine. Hence follows the further difference 
between heathon and Christian philosophy. 

Tho most unequivocal expression, the characteristic symbol 
of this immediate identity of the specics and individuality in 
Christianity, is Christ, the real God of tho Christiuns, Christ: 
ig the ideal of humanity become cxistent, tho compendiun of 
all moral and divine perfections 6 the exclusion of all that is 
negative; pure, heavenly, sinless man, tho typical man, tho 
Adam Kadmon; not regarded as the totality of tho specios, of 
mankind, but immediately as one individual, ono porson. 
Christ, i. ¢., the Christian, religious Christ, is thoreforo not tho 
central, but the terminal puint of history. Tho Christios 
expected the end of the world, the close of history, Tn tho 
Bible, Christ himsolf, in spite of all tho falsitios and sophisms 
of our exogetists, clearly prophosics the speedy end of the world, 
Tlistory rests only on the distinction of tho individual from tho 
race, Where this distinction conses, history evasos ; tho very 
soul of history is extinct. Nothing remains to man but tho 
contemplation and appropriation of this roulized Ideal, and tho 
spirit of prosclytism, which scoks to oxtend the provalenge of a 
fixed Deliof,—tho proaching that God has mpponred, and that 
tho ond of tho world is at hand. 

Sinco tho immediate idontity of the spocies and tho indi- 
vidual overstops the limits of reason and Nature, it followed of 
course that this universal, ideal individual was doolared to bo 
a transcendent, supernatural, hoavonly being, It is thorefora 
© perversity to attempt to doduco from roason the immediate 
identity of the species and individual, for it is only the ima- 
gination which effects this idontity, the imagination to which 

ng 
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nothing is impossible, and which is also the creator of miracles; 
for the greatest of miracles is the being who while he is an 
individual is at the same time the ideal, the species, humanity 
in the fulness of its perfection and infinity, i.¢., the Godhend. 
Hence it is also a perversity to adhere to the biblical or 
dogmatic Christ, and yet to thrust aside miracles, Tf the prin- 
ciple be retained, wherefore deny its necessury consequences? 

The total absence of the iden of the species in Christianity 
is ospecially observable in its characteristic doctrine of the 
universal stnfulness of men, For thero lies at the foundation 
of this doctrine tho demand that the individual shall not be an 
individual, a demand which again is based on the presupposi- 
tion that the individual by himself is a perfect being, is by 
himself the adequate presentation or existence of the spécies.* 
Here is entirely wanting the objective perception, the con- 
sciousness, that the thow belongs to the perfection of the J, 
that men are required to constitute humanity, that only men 
taken together are what man should and can be. All men are 
sinners, Granted: but they are not all sinners in the same 
way; on the contrary, there exists a great and essential differ- 
ence between them. One man is inclined to falsehood, another 
is not; he would rather give up his life than break his word 
or tell a lie; the third has a propensity to intoxication, tho 
fousth to licentiousness ; while the fifth, whother by favour of 
Nature, or from the energy of his character, exhibits none 
of these vices, Thus, in the moral as well as the physical 
and intellectual elements, men compensate for each other, so 
that taken as a whole they are as they should bo, they present 
the perfect man, 

Honce intercourse ameliorates and clevates; involuntarily 
and without disguise, man is different in intercourse from what 
he is when alone. Love espocially works wondors, and tho love 
of the soxes most of all. Man and woman are the complement 
of each other, and thus united they first present the species, 





# Tt is true that in one sense the individual is the absolute—in the 
phraseology of Leibnitz, the mirror of the universe, of theinfinite, But in 
go far as thero aro many individuals, each is ouly a single and, as such, a 
finite mirror of the infinite. Tt is true also, in opposition to the abstraction 
of a sinless man, that each individual regarded in himself is porfect, and 
only by comparison imperfect, for each is what alone ho can be. 
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the perfect man.* Without species, lovo is ineonevivable, 
Love is nothing else then tho sell-cousciousnoss of the speaics 
as evolved within the difference of sox. Ln love, the reality of 
the species, which otherwise is only a thing of reason, an object 
of mere thought, becomes a mattor of fooling, ‘a truth of looling ; 
for in love, man declares himsolf wnsatisfiod in his individuality 
taken by itsolf, he postulates the existence of anothor us a neod 
of the heart; he reckons another as part of his own being; he 
declares the life which he has through love to be tho tuly 
human life, corresponding to the idoa of man, 4.¢., of the species, 
The individual is defective, imporfeot, weak, noody; bat love 
is strong, perfect, contented, froo from wants, sell-sullicing, 
infinite; because in it tho solf-consciousnoss of tho individuality 
is the mysterious self-consciousness of tho porfeution of tho 
raco. But this result of love is producod by friondship also, 
at least where it is intenso, whoro it is a religion, as it was 
with the ancionts. T'riends compensate for cach other; Lriend- 
ship is a moans of virtue, and more: it is itself’ virtue, 
dependent however on participation, Vriondship can only exist 
between the virtuous, as tho ancionts said, But it cannot bo 
based on porfect similarity ; on the contrary, it roquires diversity, 
for friendship rests on a desire for self-completion, One friend 
obtains through tho other what he does nol himself possoss, 
The virtues of the one atone for the failings of tho other, 
Friend justifies friend before God, Mowever faulty a man may 
bo, itis a proof that there is a gorm of good in lum if he hes 
worthy mon “for his friends. If 1 onnnot bo myself’ pervect, J 
yet at least lovo virtue, porfostion in others, Lf therefore I 
am called to account for any sing, wonknossos and fuults, T 
interposo as advocates, as modiators, the virlues of my friund, 
How barbarous, how unroasonablo would it bo to condemn ine 





* With tho ILindoos (Inst, of Menu) he wlono is a porfeet man who 
consists of threo united persons, his wwifd, himeelf, and his son, For mon 
and wife, and father and son, are one.” ‘Tho Adan of the Old Testament, 
also is incomplete without woman; he feels his need of hor. But tie Adam 
of the New Testament, the Christian, heavenly Adam, the Adam who is 
constituted with a view to tho dostruction of this world, has no Jonger 
any sexual impulses or finetiohs. 

+ “Te sane vires amicitim mortis contemptum ingonerave.. 6... 
potuerunt: quibus pono tantum venorationis, quantim Deornm immor- 
talium coremoniis debotur, Illis enim publica salus, his privata continolur,” 
—Valorius Max. 1. iy, 0.7. 
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for sins which I doubtless havo committed, but which I have 
mysclf condemned, in loving my friends, who aro free from 
these sins! 

But if friendship and love, which thomselves ave only stib- 
jective voalizations of the species, make out of singly imperfect 
beings an at least relatively perfect whole, how much moro do 
tho sins and failings of individuals vanish in the specios 
itself, which has its adequate existence only in the sum total 
of mankind, and is therefore only an object of reason! EHenoe 
the Inmontation over sin is found only whore the human in- 
dividual regards himself in ‘hhis individuality as a porfect, com- 
plete being, not needing others for the realization of the 
species, of the perfect man; where instead of the consciousness 
of the species has been substituted the exclusive self-conscious- 
ness of the individual; where the individual does not recog- 
nise himself as a part of mankind, but identifies himself with the 
species, and for this reason makes his own sins, limits and 
weaknesses, the sins, limits and weaknesses of mankind in 
goneral. Novertheless man cannot lose the consciousness of 
the species, for his self-consciousnoss is essentially united to his 
consciousness of another than himself, Whore therefore the 
specics is not an object to him as a species, it will be an object 
to him as God. He supplies the absence of the idea of the 
species by the iden of God, as the being who is freo from the 
limits and wants which oppress the individual, and, in his 
opinion (since he identifies the species avith the individual), 
the species itself, But this perfect being, free from tho limits 
of the individual, is nothing else than the species, which 
reveals the infinitude of its nature in this, that il is realized in 
infinitely numerous and various individuals, If all, mon wero 
absolutely alike, thero would then cortainly be no distinction 
between the race and the individual, But in that caso the 
existence of many mon would bo a pure superfluity; a single 
man would have achieved the ends of the species. In the ono 
who enjoyed the happiness of oxistence, all would have had 
their complete substitute. 

Doubtless the essence of man is one; but this essence is 
infinite; its real existence is therefore an infinite, recipro- 
cally compensating variety, which revenls the riches of this 
essence. Unity in essenco is qnultiplicity in existence. Bo- 
tween mo and another human being—and this, other is the 
yepresentative of the species, even though he is only one, for 
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he supplios to mo the want of many others, has for mo wv 
universal significanco, is the deputy of mankind, in whoxo 
name ho speaks to imo, an isolated individual, so that, when 
united only with ono, I have a participated, a men life 
between mo and another human being thore is an cxasential, 
qualitative distinction, ‘Tho other is my thoa—tho re- 
lation being reciprocal,—my aléer ego, man objevtive to mo, 
the revelation of my own nature, tho cyo seoiny ilsell) Tn 
another I first have tho consciousness of humanity; through 
him [ first learn, I first feel, that F am aman: in my love for 
him it is first clear to mo that he belongs to me and | to him, 
that we two cannot be without ervh othor, that only com- 
munity constitutes humanity. But morally, also, thore is a 
qualitative, critical distinction between the ZF nnd chow, 
My fellow-man is my objective conscionco; he makes my 
failings a’ reproach to me, oven when ho does not oxpressly 
mention them, he is my personified feeling of shame 
The consciousness of the moral law, of right, of propriety, of 
truth itself, is indissolubly united with my consciousness 
of another than myself, That is truco in’ whieh anothor 
agrees with me,—agreement is the first criterion of truth; but 
only because the species is tho ultimate measure of truth, 
That which I think only eecording to the standard of my 
individuality, is not binding on another, it can be conceived 
otherwiso, it is an accidental, merely subjective view, But 
that which I think necording to the standard of tho specios, 
I think as man in general only can think, and consequontly as 
every individunl must think if he thinks normally, in acvordanve 
with Jnw, and therefore truly. ‘Chat is tue which agrocs with 
tho nature of the specios, that is falso which contradivts it. 
Thore is no other rulo of uth. But my fellow-man is to mo 
the reprosentative of the species, the substiluto of tho rost, uny 
his judgment may be of moro authority with mo than the 
judgment of tho innumerable multitude. Lot tho ftanutio 
make disciples as the sand on tho soa-shore; the sand is 
still sand; mino be the peml—a judicious friend. The 
agreement of others is thorcfore my eriterion of the normal- 
ness, the universality, the uth of my thoughts. T cannot sa 
abstract myself from myself as to judge inysolf with porfoct 
freedom and disintorcstednoss; but anothor hes an impartial 
judgment; thrangh him I correct, complete, oxtend my own 
judgment, my own taste, my own knowledge, In short, 
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there is a qualitative, oritical difference between mon. But 
Clujstianity extinguishes this qualitative distinction ; it sets tho 
same stamp on all men alike, and regards them as one and the 
same individual, because it knows no distinction betweon the 
species and the individual: it hag one and the same means 
of salvation for all men, it sees one and the same original 
sin in all, 

Because Christianity thus, from exaggorated subjectivity, 
knows nothing of the species, in which alone lies tho redemp- 
tion, the justification, the reconciliation and cure of tho sins 
and deficiencies of the individual, it necdcd « supernatural and 
peculiar, nay ® personal, subjective aid in order to overcome 
sin. IfTI alone am the species, if no other, that is, no qualita- 
tively different men exist, or, which is the same thing, if 
there is no distinction betweeen me and others, if we are all 
perfeotly alike, if my sins are not noutralized by the opposite 

ualities of other men: then assuredly my sin is a blot of 
shame which crics up to heaven; a revolting horror which oan 
be exterminated only by extraordinary, superhuman, miraculous 
means. Happily, however, there is a natural reconciliation. 
My fellow-man is per se, tho mediator between me and the 
sacred idea of the species. Homo homini Deus est. My sin is 
made to shrink within its limits, is thrust back into its nothing- 
ness, by the fact that it is only mine, and not that of my 
fellows. 
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OHAPTER XVIT. 


THE CHRISTIAN SIGNIFICANCE OF VOLUNTARY OMLIBACY 
AND MONACHISM. 


Tur iden of man as a species, and with it tho significance of 
the life of the specics, of humanity as a whole, vanished ns 
Christianity became dominant, Horcin wo have a now con- 
firmation of the position advanced, that Christianity docs not 
contain within itsolf the principle of culture, Whore man 
immediately identifies the specios with tho individual, and 
posits this idontity as his highest being, as God, whoro the 
idea of humanity is thus an object to him onfly as the idon of 
Godhead, there the necd of culture has vanished; man has all 
in himself, all in his God, consequently ho has no need to 
supply his own deficiencies by others as tho roprosontativos of 
the species, or by the contemplation of the world gonorally; 
and this need is alone tho spring of culture, Tho individual 
man attains his end by himself alono; ho attains it in God,— 
God. is himself the attained goal, the rowlized highost aim of 
humanity: but God is prosent to cach individual separatoly. 
God only is the want of the Ohristinn ; others, Uho human race, 
the wozld, are not necessary to him; ho has not tho inward nood 
.of others, God Alls to mo the placo of tho spocies, of my follow: 
men; yes, when I turn away from tho world, whon J am in 
isolation, I first truly feol my need of God, T first have a 
livoly sense of his progonco, I first fool what God is, and what 
he ought to be tome. It is true that the religions man has 
need also of followship, of codification in common; but this 
need of others is always in itsolf something oxtromely 
subordinate, Tho salyation of the gol is the fimdemental 
idea, the main point in Christianity; and this salvation lios 
only in God, only in tho concentration of the mind on Him. 
Activity for others is required, is a condition of salvation; but 
the ground of salvation is God, immediato referonco in all 
things to God. - And even retivity for others has only a religions 
significance, has reference only to God, as its motive and ond, 
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is essentially only an activity for God,—for the glorifying of 
his name, the spreading abroad of his praise. But God is 
absolute subjectivity,—subjectivity separated from the world, 
above tho world, set free from matter, severed from the life of 
the species, and therofore from the distinction of sex. Sopara- 
tion from the world, from matter, from the life of the species, 
is therofore the essential aim of Christinnity.* And this aim had 
its visible, practical realizanon in Monachism, 

It ig a self-delusion to attempt to derive monachism from 
the cast. At least, if this derivation is to be accepted, they 
who maintain it should be consistent enough to derive the 
opposite tendency of Christendom, not from Christianity, but 
from the spirit of the western nations, the occidental nature In 
general, But how, in that case, shall we explain the monastic 
enthusiasm of the west? Monachism must rather be derived 
directly from Christianity itself: it was a necessary consequence 
of the belief in heaven, promised to mankind by Christianity, 
Where the heavenly life is a truth, the carthly life is a lie; where 
imagination js all, reality is nothing. To him who belicves in 
an eternal henvenly life, the present life loses its value,—or 
rather, it has already lost its value: belicf in tho heavenly life 
is belief in the worthlessness and nothingness of this life, I 
cannot represent to myself the future life without longing for 
it, without casting down a look of compassion or contempt op 
this pitieble earthly life, and the hemeedt life can be no object, 
no law of faith, without, at the same time, being a law of morality: 
it must determine my actions,t at least if my life is to be in 
accordance with my faith: I onght not to clenvo to the tran- 
sitory things of this earth. I ought not;—~but neither do I 
wish; for what are all things here below compared with the 
glory of the heavenly life ?} 





* ©Tho life for God is not this natural life, which is subject to decay, 
+ «+. Ought we not then to sigh after future things, and be averse to all 
these temporal thingsP . ... Wherefore wo should find consolation in 
heartily despising this life and this world, and from our hearts sigh for and 
ion the future honour and glory of otornal life.”—Luther (Nh. i. 8. 466, 
467). 

+ “To dirigendus est spivitus, quo aliquando est ituwrns.”—Meditat. 
Sacre Job. Gerhardi. Med. 46. 

tT “Affectanti ccelestia, torrena non sapiunt, ABternis inhianti, fhstidia 
sunt transitoria,”—Bemard. (Epist. Ex persona [Teliw monachi ad parentes). 
“Nihil nostra refort in hoc avo, nisi de eo quam celoriter excedere.’—Ter- 
tullian (Apol. adv, Gentes, ¢, 41), “ Whorefore a Christian man should 
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Tt is true that tho quality of that life depends on tho quality, 
the moral condition of this; but morulity is itself dotorminod 
by tho faith in ctornal life. ‘ho morality corresponding to the 
super-terrestrial life is simply separation from tho world, tho 
negation. of this life: and the practical atlestation of this spi- 
ritual separation is the monastic lifo.* Mvarything must ulti- 
mately take an external form, must present itself to the senses, 
An inward disposition must become andutward praotice. ‘The 
life of the cloistor, indeed ascetic life in general, is the hoavenly 
life as itis realized and can bo realized here below. If my 
soul belongs to heaven, ought I, nay, can] belong to tha 
earth with my body? The soul animatos the body. But if 
the soul is in heaven, the body is forsaken, dead, and thus tha 
medium, the organ of connexion between the world and the 
soul is annihilated. Death, the separation of the soul from 
the body, at least from this gross, material, sinful body, is tho 
entranco into heaven. But if death is the condition of bloss- 
edness and moral perfection, then necessarily mortification is 
the one law of morality, Moral death is the necessary wntici- 
pation of natural death; I say necossary, for it would bo tho 
oxtrome of immorality to attribute tho obtaining of hoayen to 
physical death, which is no moral act, but a natural ono com- 
mon to man and the brute, Death must therefore be oxalted 
into x moral, a spontancous act. “TI die duily,” says the 
apostle, and this dictum Saint Anthony, tho foundor of mona- 
chism,t made tho themo of his lifo. 

But Christianity, it is contended, demanded only a spiritual 
freedom, True; but what is that spiritual freodom which doos 
not pass into action, which docs not attost itself in praction? 
Or dost thou believo that it only doponds on thywell, on thy 
will, on thy intontion, whether thou be free from anything? 
If so, thou art groatly in error, and hast nover oxporioncod 
what it is to be truly mado free, So long as thou at in a 





rather be advised to bear sicknoss with pationco, yen, even to desire that 
denth should come,-—the sooner the better, For, as St. Cyprinn says, 
nothing is more for tho advantage of a Christian, than soon to die, But 
we rathor listen to tho pagan Juvenal, whon he says: ‘Orandum est wt sit 
meng sana in corpore sano.’ "—Lauther ('Th. iv, a, 16). 

* “Tile perfectus est qui mento et corpore a seoulo est clonzatus,’—Da 
Modo bene Vivendi ad Sororom, s, vii, (Among the spurious writings of 
St, Bernard.) 

+ On this subjeot seo “ Hieronymus, do Vita Pauli primi Mremitm,” 
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given rank, profession, or relation, so long art thou, willingly 
or not, determined by it. Thy will, thy detormination, freos 
thee only from conscious limitations and impressions, not from 
the unconscious ones which lie in the nature of the case. ‘Thus 
we do not feel at home, wo are under constraint, so long as we 
are not locally, physically separated from one with whom we 
have inwardly broken. External froedom is alone the full 
truth of spiritual freedom. A man who has really lost spiritual 
interest in carthly tronsures, soon throws them out at window, 
that his heart may be thoroughly at liberty. What Ino longer 
possess by inclination is a burden to me; so away with it! 
‘What affection has let go, the hand no longer holds fast. Only 
affectian gives force to the grasp; only affection makes pos- 
session sacred. Ee who having a wife is as though he had her 
not, will do better to have no wife at all. To haye as though 
one had not, is to have without the disposition to have, is in 
truth not to have. And therefore he who says, that one ought 
to havea thing as though one had it not, meroly says in a 
subtle, covert, cautious way, that one ought not to havo it at 
all, That which I dismiss from my heartisno longer mine,— 
it isfvee as air, St. Anthony took the resolution to renounce 
the world whon ho had once heard the saying,— If thou wilt 
be perfect, go thy way, sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come and 
follow me.” St. Anthony gave the only true interpretation of 
this text. He went his way, and sold his possessions, and gave 
the proceeds to the poor, Only thus did he prove his spiritual 
frecdom from the treasures of this world.* 

Such freedom, such truth, is certainly in contradiction with 
the Christianity of the presént day, according to which the 
Lord has required only a spiritual frocdom, i. ¢., 1 freedom 
which domands no sacrifice, no energy, an illusory, self 
deceptive freedom ;—a freedom from carthly good, which con- 
sists in its possession and enjoymont! Jor certainly the 
Lord said, “My yoko is oasy.” How harsh, how unrersonablo 
would Christianity be, if it exacted from man tho renunciation 





* Naturally, Christianity had only such power when, as Jerome 

writes to Demetrius, Domini nostri adhuc calebat cruor ot fervebat recons 

in evedentibus fides. See also on this subject G. Arnold— on der ersten 

Oa laa u. Verschmahung alles Eigennutzes, |, 0. B. iv. 0. 
» §7—§ 16. 
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of oarthly riches! ‘Then assuredly Christianity would not bo 
suited to this world. So far from this, Christianity is in tho 
highest degroo practical and judicious; it defers tho froving 
oneself from tho wealth and plonsures of this world to the 
moment of natural death; (monkish mortification is an un- 
christinn suicide)—and allots to ow spontancous aolivity tho 
acquisition and enjoyment of carthly possessions, Genuine 
Christians do not indeed doubt the truth of the hoavenly lif, 
—God forbid! Therein they still agreo with the enciont 
monks; but thoy await that Ifo patiently, submissive to tho 
will of God, 4 ¢., to their own selfishness, to the agrecablo 
pursuit of worldly enjoyment.* But C tun away with loath- 
ing and contempt from modem Christianity, in which the brido 
of Christ readily acquicsces in polygamy, at least in“ snoces- 
sive polygamy, and this in the eyes of tho truco Christian 
doos not essentially differ from conlomporancous polygamy ; 
but yet at the same time—oh! shameful hypocrisy !—swears 
by the etornal, univorsally binding, irrofraguble, sacred truth 
of God's word, I turn back with reverence fo the miscon- 
ceived truth of the chaste monastic cell, where the soul 
betrothed to heaven did not allow itself to bo woovd into 
faithlossness by a strango, earthly body! 

The unworldly, supernatural life is essentially also an an- 
married life. The celibate lics alrondy, though nol in tho form 
of a lay, in tho inmost naturo of Christianity. ‘This is sul: 
ficiently declared in the supernatural origin of tho Saviow,— 
a doctrine in which unspotted virginity is hallowed as tho 
saving principle, ax the principle of tho now, tho Uhristian 
world, Let not such passages as, “ Bo fruitful and multiply,” 
or, “ What God has joined togethor lot nat man put asundor,” 
be urgod as a sanotion of marriago. Tho first passnge relatos, 
as Tertullian and Jerome havo already observed, only to the 
unpeopled earth, not to the carth when filled with mon, only to 
the beginning not to the end of the world, an ond which was 





* Tlow far otherwise the ancient Christians! “ DiMtvilo, imo impossibilo 
est, ub ot presontibus quis ot fuluris fruatur bonis,’—Ilieronynms (Ipist. 
Juliano), Dolicatus es, frater, si et hic vis gandore eum seculo of postea 
regnare cum Christo."—Ib. (Epist, ad I[oliodorum). “Yo wish to have both 
God and the eveature togethor, and that is impossible. Joy in Goil and joy 
in the creature cannot subsist Logether.”—Tanlor (ed. e. p. 384), But they 
wero abstract Christians, And wo live now in tho ago of conciliation, 
Yes, truly! 
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initiated by the immediate appearance of God upon oath, 
And the second algo refers only to marriago os an institution 
of the Old Testament, Cortain Jews proposed the question— 
whether it were lawful for n man to sopavate from his wife; and 
the most appropriate way of dealing with this question was the an- 
swer above cited. Ho who has once concluded a mmringe ought 
to hold it sacred, Marriage is intrinsically an indulgence to 
the wenkness or rather the strength of the flesh, an evil which 
therefore must be restricted as much as possible. ‘The indis- 
solubleness of marninge is a nimbus, a sacréd irradianco, which 
expresses precisely the opposite of what minds, dazzled and 
perturbed by its lustre, seek beneath it. Marriage in itself is, 
in the sense of perfected Christianity, a sin,* or rather a weak- 
ness, which is permitted and forgiven thee only on condition 
that thou for ever limitest thyself to a single wife, In shovt, 
marriage is hallowed only in the Old Testament, but not in the 
New. The New Testament knows a higher, a supernatural 
principle, the mystery of unspotted virginity. “Ho who can 
receive it let him reecive it.” “The children of this world 
marry, and are given in marriage: but they which shall be 
accounted worthy to obtain that world, and the resurrection 
from the doad, neither marry nor aro given in marriago: 
neither can they dio any more: for thoy are equal unto the 
angels; and are tho children of God, being the children of 
the resurrection.” « Thus if heaven there is no marriage; the 
principle of sexual love is excluded from heaven as an earthly, 
worldly ee But tho heavenly life is tho true, perfected, 
eternal life of the Christian. Why then should I, who am 
destined for heaven, form a tio which is unloosed in my truo 
destination ? Why should I, who am potentially a heavenly 
being, not realize this possibility ovon hero ?{ Muarringo is 
already proscribed from my mind, my heart, since it is oxpollod 





* © Perfectum autom esse nolle dolinquere est.”—ITioronymua (Epist, ad 
Veliodorum de laude Vite solit.), Tet mo observa once for all that I 
interpret tho biblical passages concerning marriage in tho sense in which 
thoy havo been interpreted by the history of Christianity, 

+ “Tho marriage state is nothing new or unwonted, and is lauded and 
held good even by heathens necordting to the judgment of reason.”— 
Inther (Th. ii. p. 3772). 

$ “Prasumendum est hos qui intra Paradisum recipi yolunt deboro ees 
sare ab ea xo, aqua paradisus intactus est.” —Tertullian (de Exhort, cast. e, 18). 
“Colibatusangelorum estimitatio.”—Jo, Damasconi (Orthod. Fidei, ]. iv, ¢, 25). 
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from heaven, tho cssential objoct of my faith, hope, and life, 
Tow can an carthly wile have a placo in my_heaven-filled 
heart? Tow can I divide my hoart between God and man ?4 
The Christian's love to God is not an abstract or genoral lovo 
such as the love of truth, of justice, of science; it is a lovo to 
a subjective, personal God, and is thoroforo a suljectivo, por- 
sonal Jove. Itis an essontial attributo of this love that it is 
an oxclusivo, jealous love, for its object isa personal und at tho 
same time the highest boing, to whom no other oan be com- 
pared, “Keep close to Jesus [Jesus Christ is the Chvistion’s 
God], in life and in death; trust his faithfulness: he alono 
can help thee, when all else lonvos theo, Thy beloved has this 
quality, that ho will suffer no rival; ho alone will havo thy 
heart, will rule alone in thy soul as a king on his throno,” 
— What can the world profit thee without Jesus? ‘To be 
without Christ is the pain of hell; to he with Christ, heavenly 
sweetness."— Thou canst not live without a friond: but if 
the friendship of Christ is not more than all else to thee, thou 
wilt be beyond measuro sad and disconsolate.”— Love overy- 
thing for Jesus’ sake, but Jesus for his own sako. Jesus 
Christ alone is worthy to be loved.”—“ My God, my love [my 
heart]: Thou art wholly mino, and I om wholly Titine.’"— 
“Tove hopes and trusts ever in God, oven when God is not 

racious to it [or tastes bitter, non sapit]; for we cannot live 
in loye without sorrow. ..., For the sake of tho boloyed, tho 
loving one must aocept all things, oven the hard and bittor,”"— 
“My God and my All,... In Thy prosonco cree rina is sweot 
to me, in Thy absence evorything is distasteful .... Without 
Thee nothing can please me."—*O whon at Inst will that 
blessed, longed-for hour appear, when Thou wilt satixly me 
wholly, and be all in all tomo? So long as this is not grantod 
me, my joy is only fragmentary.”—* Whon was it woll with mo 
without Theo? or whon was it ill with mo in Thy presonoe ? 
I will rather be poor for Thy sake, than rich without 'Thoo, 
I will rather bo a pilgrim on oarth with Thoo, then tho pos- 
sessor of heaven without Thee. Whoro Thou art is hoavon; 
death and hell where Thou art not, I long only for Thoo,"— 
“Thou canst not serve God and at the samo timo havo thy 





* «Que non nubit, soli Deo dat oporam el ojua cura non dividitur; 
puies autem, ques nupsit, vitam cum Deo ct cum .marilo dividil.’—~ 
Hemens Alex. (Pedag, f ii), 
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joys in earthly things: thou mist wean thysolf from all no- 
quaintances and friends, and sever thy soul from all tomporal 
consolation, Believors in Christ should regard thomselves, 
according to the admonition of the Apostle Peter, only as 
strangers and pilgrims on the carth.”* ‘Thus, love to God as 
a personal being is a literal, strict, personal, exclusive love. 
Flow then can I at once love God and a mortal wife?. Do 
IT not thereby place God on the same footing with my wife? 
No! to a soul which truly loves God, the love of woman ig an 
impossibility, is adultery, ‘IIe that is unmarried,” says the 
apostle Paul, “caxeth for the things that belong to tho Lord, 
how he may plense the Lord; but he that is married careth for 
the things that are of the world, how he may please his wife.” 

The true Christian not only feels no need of culture, because 
thid is a worldly principle aiid opposed to feeling ; he has also 
no need of (natural) love. God supplies to him the want of 
culture, and in like manner God supplies to him the want of 
love, of a wife, of a family. The Christian immediately iden- 
tifies the species with tho individual; hence he strips off tho 
difference of sex as a burdensome, accidental adjunct. Man 
and woman together first constitute the truo man, man and 
woman togethor ure the oxistence of the race ;—for their union 
is the source of multiplicity, the source of other men. Hence 
the man who does not deny his manhood, is conscious that he 
is only a part of a being, which needs another part for the 
making up of the whole, of true humanity, The Christian, 
on the contrary, in his excessive, transcendental subjectivity, 
conceives that he is, by himself, a perfect being. But the 
sexual instinct runs counter to this view; it is in contra. 
diction with his ideal: tho Christian must therefore deny this 
instinct, 

The Christian certainly experienced the need of sexual lova, 
but only as a need in contradiction with his heavenly dosti- 
nation, and meroly tural, in the depreciatory, contomptuois 





* Thomas & Kempis do Init, (1. ii, . 7,0. 8, 1, iii, 5, 0. 84, ¢. 88, 0. 59), 
“Felix ille conscientia et beata virginitas, in eujus corde preter amorom 
Christi... .. . nullus alius vorsatur amor.’—Licronymus (Demetriadi, 
Virgini Deo consecrate), / 

+ “Divisa ost... . mulier ef virgo. Vide quanto felicitatis sit, ques ot 
nomen soxus amiserit, Virgo jam mulier non yocatur.”—HHieronymus (adv. 
Holvidium de porpet, Virg. p, 14, T. it, Erasmus), 
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sense which this word had in Christianity,—not as a moral, 
inward need, not, if I may so express mysoll, as a motaphy- 
sical, i.¢., an essential need, which man can oxpericnes only 
where he does not separate differcnee of sex from himself, but 
ou the contrary regurds it as belonging to his inthost nature, 
\ Hence marriage is not holy in Christianity; at least it. is so 
only apparently, iusively ; for the naturel principlo of mar 
riage, which is the love of the soxes,—howover civil marriago 
may in endless instances contradict this,—is in Christianity an 
unholy thing, and excluded from heaven.* But that which 
man exeludes from heaven, he exeludes from his true nature. 
Heaven is his treasure-oasket. Bolieve not in whut he osta-, 
blishes on earth, what he permits and sanctions here: hero ho 
must accommodate himself; here many things come athwart 
him which do not fit into his system; here he shuns thy 
glance, for he finds himself aniong strangers who intimidato 
him. But watch for him when ho throws off his incognito, 
and shows himself in his true dignity, his heavenly state. In 
heaven he speaks as he thinks; thoro “thou hoarest lis truo 
opinion, Where his heaven is, thore is his heart,—heavon is 
his heart laid open, Heaven is nothing but the idca of tho 
.true, the good, the valid,—of that which ought to be; carth, 
nothing but the idea of the untrue, the unlawful, of that which 
ought not to be, The Christian excludes from heaven the lite 
of ‘the species: there the species conses, thore dwell only puro 
sexless individuals, “ spirits ;” there absolute subjectivity reigns: 
—thus the Christian exoludes tho lifo of tho spovies from his 





* Thia may bo expressed as follows: Morriago has in Christianity onl; 
a moral, no religious significance, no religious principle and cxomplay, th 
is otherwiao with tho Grdelks, whero, for oxamplo, “Zous and Horo are tho 
great avehotype of every marriage” (Crouzor, Symbol.) ; with tho meient 
Parsees, whore procreation, as “tho multiplication of tho human race, is the 
diminution of the empire of Ahriman,” and thug a religious act and duty 
(Zend-Avesta) ; with the Ilindoos, where the son is the regenerated falhor. 
Among the Ilindoos no regenerate man could assume tho rank of a Sany- 
assi, that is, of an anchorilo absorbed in God, if he had not proviously paid 
threo debts, one of which was that he had hod a legitimate son, Amongst 
the Christians on the contrary, al Jeast the Catholics, it was a true festival 
of religious rejoicing whon betrothed or even married persons—supposing 
that it happened with mutual consent—venounced the married stale and 
sacrificed conjugal to religious love, 
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conception of the tuo life; ho pronounces tho principlo of 
martiago sinful, negative; for tho sinless, positive life is the 
heavenly ono. 





* Tyasmuch as the religious consciousness restores everything which it 
begins by abolishing, and tho future life is uimately nothing olse than 
the present life yo-established, it follows that sex must bo ro-csta- 
plished. “Erunt .... . similes angelorum, Trgo homines non desinent 
«+ + « ut apostolus apostolus sit et Maria Mavia.”—ILiovonymus (ad Theo- 
dovam Viduam). But as the body in the other world is an incorporeal 
body, so necessarily the sex thore is one without diflorenco, t.e., & sexless sox, 
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CHAPTER XVITIL 
THE CHRISTIAN ITMAVEN OR PERSONAL IMMORTALITY, 


Tre unwedded and ascetic life is the direct way to the heavonly, 
immortal life, for horven is nothing elso than lifo liborated 
fyom tho conditions of the species, supornatural, soxless, abso- 
lutoly subjective life, The belicf in personal immortality has at 
its foundation the belief that difference of sex is only an ex- 
ternal adjunct of individuality, that in himself the individual 
is a sexless, independently complete, absoluto being. But he 
who belongs to no sex, belongs to no species; sex is the cord 
which connects tho individuality with the specios, and ho who 
belongs to no spevios, belongs only to himsolf, is an altogether 
independent, divine, absolute being. Hence only when tho 
species vanishes from the consciousness is the heavenly life a 
certainty. He who lives in the consciousness of the species, 
and consequently of its xeality, lives also in tho consciousness 
of the reality of sex. He does not regard it as 2 mechanically 
inserted, adventitious stone of stumbling, but as an inherent. 
quality, a chemical constituent of his being. Ile indocd re- 
‘eognises himself as a man in tho broader sense, but he is 
atthe same timo conscious of boing rigorously determined by 
tho soxual distinction, which penetrates not only hones and 
marrow, but also his inmost self, the essontinl modo of his 
thought, will, and -sensation, He therefore who lives in tho 
consciousness of the specics, who limits and doterminos his 
foolings and imiagination by the contomplation of real lifo, of 
zeal man, can conceive no life in which the life of the species 
and thorewith the distinction of sox is abolished; he rogards 
the goxless individual, the heavenly spirit, as an agreeable 
figment of the imagination. 

But just as little as the real man can abstract himself from 
the distinction of sox, so little can he abstract himself from 
his moral or spiritual constitution, which indeed is profoundly 
conneoted with his natural constitution, Precisely becaugo ho 
lives in the contemplation of the whole, he also lives in tho 

«consciousness that ha is himself no more than a part, and that 
I 
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he is what ho is only by virtue of the conditions which consti- 
tute him a membor of the whole, or a relative whole, Lvery 
one, therefore, justifiably regards his occupation, his profession, 
his art or science, as the highest; for the mind of man is 
nothing but the essential mode of his activity. He who is 
skilful in his profession, in his art, he who fills his post wall, 
and is entirely devoted to his calling, thinks that calling tho 
highest and best. How can he deny in thought, what he em- 
phatically declares in act by the joyful devotion of all his 
powers? If I despise a thing, how can I dedicate to it my 
time and faculties? If I am compolled to do so in spite of 
my aversion, my activity is an unhappy one, for I ami at war 
with myself, Work is worship, But how can I worship or 
serve an object, how can I subject myself to it, if it doos not 
hold a high place in my mind? In briof, the ocoupations of 
men determine their judgment, their mode of thought, their 
sentiments. And the higher the occupation, the more com- 
pletoly does a man identify himsolf with it. In general, what- 
ever a man makes the essential aim of his life, he proclaims to 
be his soul; for it is the principle of motion in him. But 
through his aim, through the activity in which he ronlizes this 
aim, man is not ouly something for himself, but also some- 
thing for othors, for the general life, the species, Ho there- 
fore who lives in the consciousness of the species as a reality, 
regards his existence for others, his relation to society, his 
utility to the public, as that oxistence which is one with tho 
existence of his 6wn essence—as his immortal existenco, THe 
lives with his whole soul, with his wholo heart, for humanity, 
EHlow can he hold in yoserve a special existence for himsolf, 
how can he separate himself from mankind? How shall ho 

* dony in death what he has enforced in life? And in life his 
faith is this: Nee sibt sed toti genitum se credere mundo, 

Tho hoavenly life, or what wo do not hero distinguish from 
it—personal immortality, is a characteristic doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, It is.certainly in part to be foimd among the hoathen 
philosophers ; but with them it had only the’significance of a 
subjective conception, because it was nol connectod with their 
fundamental view of things, How contradictory, for oxample, 
are the expressions of tho Stoics on this subject! It was among 
the Christians that personal immortality frat found that prin- 
ciple, whenco it follows as a necessary and obvious conse- 
quence, The contemplation of the world, of Nature,‘of the 
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race, was always coming athwart the sncionis; thoy distin- 
guished between the principle of life and the living subject, 
between the soul, the mind, and self: whorers the Christian 
abolished the distinction between soul and porson, specips and 
individual, and therefore placed immediately in self what belongs 
only to the totality of the specios, But tho immediate unity of 
the species and individuality, is the highest principle, the God 
of Chvistianity,—in it the individual has the significance of the 
absolute being,—and the necessary, immanent conseyuonce of 
this principle is porsonal immortality. 

Or yvather: the belief in personal immortality is perfectly 
identical with the bolief in a personal God ;—i. ¢., that which 
expresses tho belief in the heavonly, immortal life of the person, 
expresses God also, as ho is an objoct to Christinns, namely, 
as absolute, unlimited personality, Unlimited porsonality is 
God; but heavenly personality, or the porpetuation of human 
ponents in heaven, is nothing else than porsonality released 
rom all earthly encumbrances and limitations; the only dis- 
tinction is, that God is heaven spiritualizod, while heaven is 
God materialized, or reduced to the forms of tho seiises: that 
what in God is posited only ix abstracto is in heaven more an 
object of the imagination, God is the implicit heavon; heaven 
is the explicit God. In the present, God is tho kingdom 
of heaven; in the futuro, heaven is God. God is the pledge, 
the as yet ebstract presenco and oxistence of hoaven; tho anti- 
cipation, tho epitomo of heaven. Our own futuro existence, 
which, while we are in this world, in this body, is a separate, 
objective existenco,—is God: God is the idon of tho species, 
which will be first realizod, individualized in the other world, 
Cod is the heavenly, pure, {re6 essence, which oxists thoro as 
heavenly pure boings, the bliss which there unfolds itgelf in a 
plenitude of blissful individuals. Thus God is nothing elso 
than the idea or the essence of the absolute, blessed, honvenly 
life, hero comprised in an-idoal porsonality, This is clearly 
onough expressed in tho bolief that tho blessed lifo is unity 
with God. Efere we are distinguished and soparated from God, 
there the partition falls; here we are men, there gods; here the 
Godhond is © monopoly, there it is a common possession; here 
it is an abstract unity, thero a conoreto multiplicity.* 





_* “Beno digilur, quod tune plene videbimus oum siculi est, cum similes 
oi orimus, h, oe. ctimus quod ipse est. Quibus onim potestas data ost filios 
12 
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The only difficulty in the recognition of this is created by 
the imagination, which, on the one hand by the conception 
of the personality of God, on the other by the conception of 
the many porsonalities which it places in a roalm ordinarily 
depicted in the hues of the senses, hides the veal unity of the 
idea. But in truth there is no distinction between the absolute 
life which is conceived as God and the absolute life which is 
conceived as heaven, save that in honyon we have stretched into 
length and breadth what in God is concentrated in one point. 
The belief in tho immortality of man is the belief in the divinity 
of man, and the belief in God is the beliof in pure person- 
ality, released from all limits, and consequently co ipso 
immortal. The distinctions made between the immortal soul 
and God are cither sophistical or imaginative; as whon, for 
example, the bliss of the inhabitants of heaven is again cireum- 
scribed by limits, and distributed into degrees, in order to 
establish a distinction between God and the dwellers in heaven. 

The identity of the divine and heavenly personality is appa- 
vent even in the popular proofs of immortality. If there is not 
another and a better lifo, God is not just and good. The jus- 
tice and goodness of God are thus made dependent on the 
perpetuity of individuals: but without justice and goodness 
God is not God;—the Godhead, the existence of God, is there- 
fore mado dependent on the existence of individuals. If I am 
not immortal, I believe in no God; he who denies immortality, 
denies God. But that is impossible to me: as surely as there 
is a God, so surely is there an immortality. God is the cor- 
tainty of my futuro felicity. The interest I have in knowing 
that God is, is one with the interest I have in knowing that £ 
am, that I am immortal. God is my hidden, my assured exist- 
ence; he is tho subjectivity of subjects, the personality of 
porsons, How then should that not belong to persons which 
belongs to personality? In God 1 mako my futuro into a 





Doi fieri, data est potostas, non quidem ub sint Deus, sed siné tamon quod 
Deus est; sint sancti, futwwi plene beati, quod Doua ost. Neo aliunde hic 
sancti, nec ibi futuri beati, quam ex Deo qui eorum et qanclitas ct beatitudo 
est,”"—Do Vita solitaria (among the spurious writings of St. Rernard). 
“Binis autem bone voluntatis beatitudo est; vita slerna ipse Deus."—Angus- 
tin, (ap. Potrus Lomb, 1. ii. dist. 88, ¢. 1), The other man will be reno- 
yated in the spiritual life, 2. ¢, will become a spiritual man, when he shall 
be restored into the image of God, Vor ho will be like God, in life, in 
righteousness, glory, and wisdom.~Luther (Li p, 824), 
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present, or rather a verb into a substantive; how should T 
separate the ono from the other? God is the existence corre- 
sponding to my wishes and feclings: ho is the just one, the good, 
who fulfils my wishes, Nature, this world, is an existonco 
which contradicts my wishes, my feclings. Lovo it is not as 
it ought to be; this world passes away: but God is existence 
agit ought to be. God fulfils my wishes ;—this is only a popular 
personification of the position: God is the fulfiller, i. ¢., tho 
yeality, the fulfilment of my wishes.* But hoavon is the oxist- 
ence adequate to my wishes, my longing; thus, there is no 
distinction between God and heaven, God is the power by 
which man realizes his eternal happiness; God is the absolute 
personality in which all individual persons have the cortainty 
of their blessedness and immortality ; God is to subjectivity the 
highest, last cortainty of its absolute truth and essentiality, 
Tho doctrine of immortality ig the final doctrino of religion ; 
its testament, in which it declares its last wishes, Here thore- 
fore it speaks out undisguisedly what it has hitherto suppressed. 
If clsewuane the religious soul concerns itself with the existence 
of another being, here it openly considers only its own exist- 
ence; if clsewhore in religion man makes his existonco do- 
pendent on the existence of God, he hero makes the reality of 
God dependent on his own reality; and thus what elsowhore 
is a primitive, immediate truth to him, is hore a derivative, 
secondary truth: if I am not immortal, God is not God; if 
there is uo immortality, thore is no God ;—a conclusion ulready 
dvawn by the apostle Paul. If we do not rise again, thon 
Christ is not risen, and all is yain, Lot us eat and drink. 
Tt is certainly possible to do away with what is apparently 
or really objectionable in the popular argumontation, by avoid- 
ing the inferential form; but this can only bo dono by making 
immortality on analytic instead of a synthetic truth, so as to 
show that the vory idea of God as absolute porsonality or 





* Si bonum est haboro corpus incorrnptibile, quave hoo facturum Deum 
volumus desperare P”’—Angustinus (Opp. Antwerp. 1700, T. v, p. 698). 

t * Quare dicitur spiritale corpus, nisi quia ad nuLum spiritus sorviet P 
Nihil tibi contradicet ox te, nihil in te rebollabit advorsus te... . . Ubi 
voluoris, oris, . . . . Credeve enim dchemus talia corpora nos habituros, ut 
ubi velimus, quando voluerimus, ibi simus.”—Auguatinus (lc. p. 708, 705). 
“ Nihil indecorum ibi eril, summa pax crit, nihil discordans, nihil monstrno- 
sum, nihil quod offendat adspectum.” (1. 0, 707), “ Nisi beatus, non vivit ut 
vult.” (De Civ. Doi, 1. 14,0. 28). 
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subjectivity, is per se the idon of immortality. God is the 
guarantee of my futuro existence, becanso he is already the 
certainty and renlity of my prosent existence, my salvation, 
my trust, my shicld from the forces of the external world ; hence 
I need not exprossly deduce immortality, or prove it as a 
separate truth, for if I have God, I have immortality also, 
Thus it was with the more profound Christian mystics; to 
thom the idea of immortality was involved in the idea of God; 
God was their immortal life—God himself their subjective 
blesseduess: he was for them, for their consciousness, what he 
is in himeelf, thatis, in the essence of religion, 

Thus it is shown that God is heaven; that the two are 
identical. It would have been easier to prove the convorso, 
namely, that heaven is the true God of men, As man con- 
ceives his heaven, so he conceives his God; tht content of his 
idea of heaven is the content of his idea of God, only that 
what in God is 2 mere sketch, a concept, is in heaven depicted 
and developed in the colours and forms of the senses. Heaven 
is thorefore the key to the deepest mysteries of religion. 

.* As heaven is objectively tho displayed natwre of God, so 
subjectively it is the most candid declaration of the inmost 
thoughts and dispositions of religion. Tor this reason, religions 
are as various as are the kingdoms of hoaven, and there aro as 
many different kingdoms of heaven as there are characteristic 
differences among men. The Christians themselves have very 
heterogeneous conceptions of heaven,* 

The more judicious among thom, however, think and say 
nothing definite about heaven or the future world in gonoral, 
on the ground that it is inconceivable, that it can only be 
thought of by us according to tho standard of this world, a 
standard not applicable to the other. All concoptions of heaven 
here below aro, they allege, more images, whereby man repre- 
sents to himsolf that future, tho nature of which is unknown 
to him, but the oxistence of which is cortnin, It is just so 
with God, Tho cxistence of God, it is snid, is cortain; but 





* And thoir conceptions of God nro just as helorogencous, Tho pious 
Germans have a “German God,” the pious Spaniards a Spanish God, tho 
French a French God. Tho French actually have the proverb: “Ze bon 
Dieu est Frangais.” In fact polytheism must oxist so long as thore aro 
various nations, The real Go ‘ol people is the poiné d'honneur of its 
nationality, 
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what he is, or how he exists, is inseruteble, But he whe 
speaks thus, has alrondy driven the futuro world out of his 
head; he still holds it fast, cithor because he does not think at 
all about such matters, or because it is still a want of his 
hoart; but, prooceupied with rel things, he thrusts it as fav 
as possible out of his sight; ho denies with his head what he 
affirms with his heart; for it is to deny tho futuro life, to 
deprive it of the qualities, by which alono it is e real and 
effective object for man, Quality is not distinct from existence; 
quality is nothing but real existence, Txistence without 
quality is a chimera, a spectre. Existence is first made 
known to me by quality; not existence first, and after that, 
quality. The doctrines that God is not to be known or de- 
fined, and that the nature of the future life is inscrutable, are 
therefoye not originally religious doctrines: on tho contrary, * 
they are the products of irreligion while still in bondage 
to religion, or rather hiding itsel! behind yeligion; and they 
are so for this reason, that originally the existonce of Cod is 
posited only with a definile conception of God, the existence 
of a future life only with a definite conception of thot life, 
Thus to the Christian, auly his own paradise, the paradise 
which has Christian qualities, is a certainty, not the paradiso 
of the Mahometan or tho Elysium of the Greeks, Tho 
primary certainty is everywhere quality; existence follows of 
course, when once quality is certain. Iv tho Now Testament 
we find no proofs, or genoral propositions such as: there is a 
God, there is a heavonly life; we find only qualities of tho 
hoavenly life adduced ;-—" in hoavon thoy marry not.” Natu- 
rally ;—~it may be answered,—because the existence of God and 
of heaven is presupposed. But hero rofloction introduces vu 
distinction of which tho religious sontimont knows nothing. 
Doubtless the existenve is presupposed, but only because tho 
quality is itself existence, because tho inviolate religious 
feeling lives only in the quality, just as to the natural man, 
the veal cxistence, the thing in itsel!, lios only in tho quality 
which he perecives, Thus in tho pussage above cited from 
the New Testament, the virgin or rather sexless life is pro- 
supposed as the true life, which, hosyover, necessarily becomes 
a future one, because the actual life contradicts tho ideal of the 
true life, But therertainty of this future life lies only in the 
certainty of its qualities as those of the tro, highest life, 
adequate to the ideal, 


. x 
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Where the future life is renlly believed in, where it is a cer- 
tain life, there, precisely because it is certain, itis also definite. 
If I know not now what and how I shall be; if there is an 
essential, absolute difforence between my future and my pre- 
sent; neither shall I then know what and how Iwas before, the 
unity of consciousness is at an end, personal identity is abolished, 
another being will appear in my place; and thus my future 
existence is not in fact distinguished from non-existence. If, 
on the other hand, there is no ossential differonce, the future 
is to me an object that may be defined and known. And so it 
is in reality. I am the abiding subject under changing con- ° 
ditions ; Iam the substance which connects the present and 
the future into x unity, How then can the futuro be obscure 
tome? On the contrary, the life of this world is the dark, 
incomprehensible life, which only becomes clear through the 
future life; here I am in disguise; there the mask will fall; 
there I shall be as I am in truth. Hence the position that 
there indeed is another, a heavenly life, but that what and how 
it is must here remain inscrutable, is only nn invention of re- 
ligious scepticism which, being entirely alien to the religious 
sentiment, proceeds upon a total misconception of religion, 
That which irreligious-religious reflection converts into a 
known image of an unknown yet certain thing, is originally, in 
the primitive, true senso of religion, not mm image, but the 
thing itself. Unbelicf, in the garb of belicf, doubts the exist- 
ence of the thing, but it is too shallow or cowardly directly to 
oall it in question ; it only expresses doubt of the image or 
conception, i.¢., declares the image to be only an image. But 
the untruth and hollowness of this scepticism has been 
already made evident historically. Whero it is onco doubted 
that the images of immortality are real, that it is possible to 
oxist as faith conceives, for oxamplo, without a material, ronal 
body, and without difference of sex ; thore the future oxist- 
ence in general, is soon a matter of doubt. With the imago 
falls the thing, simply becauso the imago is tho thing itself. 

The belief in heayen, or in a future lifo in general, rosts on 
amental judgment, Tt expresses praiso and blame; it selects 
a wreath from the Flora ofsthis world,—and this oritical flori- 
legium is heaven, That which man thinks beautiful, good, 
agrecablo, is for him what alone ought to be; that which he 
thinks bad, odious, disagreeable, is what ought not to be, and 
hence, since it nevertheloss exists, it is condémned to destrno- 
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tion, it is regarded as a negation. Whore life is not in contra- 
diction with a feeling, an imagination, an idea, and whoro this 
fecling, this idea, is not held authoritative and absolute, the 
belief in anothoy and a heavenly life docs not arise. The future 
life is nothing else than life in unison with the feoling, with the 
iden, which the present life contradicts. The whole import of 
the future life is the abolition of this discordunce, and tho roal- 
ization of a state which corresponds to tho foclings, in which 
man is in unison with himself, An unknown, unimagined 
future is o ridiculous chimera: tho other world is nothing 
more than the reality of a known idoa, the sntisfaction of 2 
conscious desire, the fulfilment of a wish ;* it is only the re- 
moval of limits which here oppose themselves to the realization 
of the idea. Where would be the consolation, where the sig- 
nificance of a future life, if it were midnight darkness to me? 
No! from yonder world there streams upon me with the splen- 
dour of virgin gold, what hore shines only with tho dimnoss of 
unrefined ore. The futwe world has no other significance, 
no other basis of ita oxistenco, than tho separation of 
the metal from the admixture of forcign clements, tho se- 
paration of the good from the bad, of the pleasant from the 
unpleasant, of the praiseworthy from the blamable, Tho futuro 
world is the bridal in which man concludes his union with his 
beloved, Long has he loved his bride, long has he yearned 
after her; but external relations, hard xeality, have stood in 
the way of his union to hor, When the wedding takes 
place, his beloved one does not become a differout boing ; ¢lse 
how could he go mdently long for her? Sho only hecomes 
his own; from an objoct of yearning and affectionate desire sho 
becomes an object of aciual possossion, It is no that horo 
below, tho. othor world is only an image, @ concoption ; still it 
is not the imago of a remote, unknown thing, but a portrait of 
that which man loves and profers boforo all ols. What man 
loves is his soul. The heathens onclosed tho ashes of the 
beloved dead in an urn; with the Christian tho heavonly future 
is the mausoleum in which ho enshrines ig Soul, 
+ 





* “Thi nostra spes orit xes."—Augustin, “Therefore wo havo tho first 
fruits of immortal life in hope, until perfection comes at. the last day, where. - 
in wo shall see and feel the life we have believed in and hoped for,"— 
‘Lutlier (Th, i. 8, 459), 3 
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In order to comprehend a particular faith, or religion in 
general, it is necessnry to consider roligion in its rudimentary 
stages, in its lowest, rndest condition. Roligion must not only 
be tracal in an ascending line, but surveyed in the entire 
course of its oxistence. It is requisito to regard the various 
emlier religions as present in tho absolute religion, and not 
as left behind it in tho past, in order correctly to appreciate 
and comprehend the absolute religion as well as the others, 
The most frightful “aberrations,” tho wildest oxcesses of tho 
religious consciousness, often afford tho profoundest insight 
into the mysteries of the absolute religion. Ideas seemingly 
the rudest are often only the most child-like, innocent and 
true, This"observation applies to the conceptions of a future 
life, The “savage,” whoso consciousness does not extend be- 
yond his own country, whose entire being is a growth of its 
soil, takes his country with him into the other world, either 
leaving Nature as it is, or improving it, and so overcoming in 
the idea of the other life the difficulties he experiences in this.* 
In this limitation of uncultivated tribes there is a striking trait, 
With them tho future expresses nothing olse than home- 
sickness. Death soparates man from his kindred, from his 
people, from his country. But the man who hag not extended 
his consciousness, cannot endure this separation; he must 
come back again to his native land. The negroes in the West 
Indies killed themselves that they might come to life again in 
their father-Iand. And according to Ossian’s conception “ the 
spirits of those who die in a strango land floret back towards 
their birth-place.”+ This limitation is the direct opposite of 
imaginative spiritualism, which makes man a vagabond, who, 
indifferent even to the earth, roams from star to star; and 
cortainly there lies a voal truth at its foundation, Man is what 
he is through Nature, however much may belong to his spon- 
tanoity; for evon his spontancity has its foundation in Naturo, 
of which his particular charactor is only an expression, Bo 





* According to old books of travel, however, there ave many tribes which 
do not believe, that the futnre is identical with tho prosent, o that it is 
better, but that it is even worse, Parny (Giuy. chois, T, i, Melang.) tells 
of a dying negro-slave, who refused the inauguration to immortality by 
baptism, in these words: “Je ne veux point d'une autre vio, car pont-dlrto y 
serais-je encore votre esclaye.” 

+ Ablwardé (Ossian Anm, zu Carthonn.), 
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thankful to Nature! Man cannot be separated from it. The 
German, whose God is spontaneity, owes his character to 
Nature just as much as the oriental. ‘lo find fiult ‘vith 
Indian avt, with Indian rehgion and philosophy, is to find 
fault with Tndian Nature. You complain of the reviewer who 
tew's a passage in your works from the context that he may 
hand it over to ridicule. Why are you yourself guilty of that 
which you blame in others? Why do you tear tho Indian 
religion from its connexion, in which it is just as reasonable 
as your absolute religion ? 

Faith in a future world, in a life after death, is therefore with 
savage” tribes essentially nothing morc than direct faith 
in the present life — immediate unbroken faith in this life. 
For them, their actual life, evon with its local limitations, hay 
all, has absolute value; they cannot abstract from it, they 
cannot conceive its being brokon off; 4.¢., they beliove directly 
in the infinitude, the perpetuity of this life, Only whon the 
belief in immortality becomes a critical belief, when a distine- 
tion is made between what is to be loft behind here, and what 
is in reserve there, between what here passes away, and what 
there is to abide, does the belief in life after death form itself 
into the belief in another life; but this criticism, this diStinetion, 
is applied to tho present life also. Thus tho Christians dis- 
tinguish between the natural and the Christian life, the sonsual 
or worldly and the spiritual or, holy life. The heayonly hfe 
is no other than that which is, alroady horo below, distinguishod 
from the merely natural life, Lhough still tainted with i, That 
which the Christian excludes from himegelf now—for oxamplo,: 
the sexual life—is excluded from the future: tho only distino- 
tion is, that he is thero free from that which he hero wishes to 
be free from, and seeks to rid himself of by tho will, by devo- 
tion, and by bodily mortification, ITenco this life is, for the 
Christian, a life of torment and pain, because ho is hore still 
beset by a hostile power, and has to struggle with the lusts of 
the flesh and the assaults of tho devil. 

The faith of cultured nations is therefore distinguished 
from that of the uncultured in the same way that culture jn 
general is distinguished from inculture: namely, that the 
faith of culture is a discriminating, critical, abstract faith, A 
distinction implies a judgmont; but where there is a judgment 
there arisos the distinction between positive and negative, The 
faith of savage tribes is a faith without a judgment, Culture, 
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on the contrary, judges: to the oulturod man only oultured 
life is the true life; to the Christian only the Christian life. 
Thetrude child of Nature steps into tho other life just as he is, 
without ceremony: the other world is his natural nakeduoss. 
The cultivated man, on the contrary, objects to the idea of 
such an unbridled life after death, because even here he objcots 
to the unyestricted life of nature. Faith in a future life is 
therefore only faith in the true lifo of the present; the 
essential clements of this life are also the essential elements of 
the other: accordingly, faith in‘a future life is not faith in 
another unknown life; but in the truth and infinitude, and 
consequently in the perpetuity, of that life which already here 
below is regarded as tho authentic life, 


As God is nothing else than the nature of man purified from 
that which to the human individual appears, whether in feeling 
or thought, a limitation, an evil; so tho future life is nothing 
else than the present life, feed from that which appears a limit- 
ation or an evil. The more definitely and profoundly the indi- 
vidual is conscious of the limit as a limit, of the evil as an evil, 
the more definite and profound is his conviction of the future life, 
where theso limits disappear, The future life is the feeling, 
the conception of freedom from those limits which here cireum- 
soribe the fooling of self, the existence of the individual. The only 
difference between the course of religion and that of the natural 
or xational man is, that the end which the latter arrives at by 
a straight line, the former only attains by describing a ourved 
line—a circle, Tho natural man remains at home because he 
finds it agreeable, because he is perfectly satisfied; religion 
which commences with a discontont, a disunion, forsakes its homo 
and travels far, but only to feol tho more vividly in the distance 
tho happiness of home. In religion man separates himself 
from himself, but only to, return always to the game point from 
which he set out. Man nogatives himself, but only to posit 
himself again, and thatin o glorified form: he negatives this life, 
but only, in the end, to posit it again in the future life Tho 





. 

* Thore everything will be restored. “Qui modo vivit, ovit, neo mo vel 
dente, vel ungue fraudatum rovomet pntofecti fossa sopulchri.”—Aurelius 
Prud. (Apotheos, de Resmr, Carnis hum.). And this faith, which you consi- 
der rnde and carnal, and which you therefore disavow, is the only consistont, 
Fanost ant 4rue faith, To the identity of the person belongs the identity of 

he body, 
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future life is this life once lost, but found again, and radiant 
with all the more brightness for tho joy of vocovery. Tho 
zeligiond man renounces the joys of this world, but only that 
he may win in return the joys of heaven; or rather ho ro- 
nounces them because he is already in the ideal possession of 
heavenly joys; and the joys of heaven me tho same as thoso 
of earth, only that they are freed from the limits and con- 
trarieties of this life. Religion thus arrives, though by a cireuil, 
at. the very goal, the gofl of joy, towards which tho natural 
man hastens in a direct line, ‘To live in imagos or symbols, is 
the essence of religion. Religion sacrifices tho thing itsolf to 
the image. The future life is the present in the muror of tho 
imagination: the enrapturing image is in the senso of roligion 
the true type of earthly life,—real life only a glimmer of that 
ideal, imaginary life, The future life is the present embel- 
lished, contemplated through the imagination, purified from all 
gross mattor; or, positively expressed, it is the honuteous prosent 
intonsified, ‘ 

Embellishment, emendation, prosupposes blame, dissatisfno- 
tion. But tho dissatisfaction is only superficial. T do not 
deny the thing to be of value; just as itis, howevor, il does not 
please me; I deny only the modification, not the substance, 
otherwise I should urge annihilation, A house which abso- 
lutely displenses me I cause to bo pulled down, not to be 
embellished. To tho believer ine futuro life joy is agreonble— 
who can fail to be conscious that joy is something positive ?—~ 
but it is disegreeablo to him, that here joy is followed by 
opposite sensations, that it is transitory. Tlonco ho places joy 
in the future life also, but as eternal, uninterrupted, divine joy, 
(and the fuiure life is therefore called the world of joy,) such as 
ho here conceives it in God; for God is nothing bul oternal, 
uninterrupted joy, posited ag a subjoct. Individuality or por- 
sonality is agfecable to him, but onlygas uneneumberod by’ 
objective forces ; hones, he includes individuality also, but pure, 
absolutely subjective individuality. Light ploasos him; but 
not gravitation, because this appears a limitation of tho indi- 
vidual; not night, because in it man is subjeoted to Nature: 
in the other world, there is light, but no woight, no night,— 
pwe, unobstructed light, * 





* “Noquo enim post 1esurreotionem tompus diebus ac noclibus pumora- 
bitur, Brit magis una dies sine vespere.”—Joh., Damascen, (Qith, Fidei 
1, ii, 1). 
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As man in his ulmost remotenoss from himself, in God, 
always returns upon himself, always revolves round himself’; 
so in his utmost remoteness from the world, he always at lnst 
comes back to it. The more extra-and suprahuman God ap- 
pears at tho commencement, the more human does he show 
himself to be in tho subsequent course of things, or at the 
close: and just so, the more supernatural the hoavenly lifo 
looks in the beginning or at a distance, the more clearly does 
it, in the end or when viewed closely; exhibit its identity with 
the natural life,—an identity which at last extends even to the 

* flesh, even to the body. In the first instance the mind is 
oocupied with tho separation of the soul from the body, as in 
the conception of God the mind is first occupied with tho 
separation of tho essence from the individual ;—the individual 
dies a spiritual death, the dead body which remains behind is 
the human individual; the soul which has departed from it is 
God. But the separation of the soul from the body, of the 
esgence from the individual, of God from man, must be abolished 
again, Every separation of beings essentially allied is pain- 
ful. The soul yearns after its lost half, after its body; as God, 
the departed soul, yearns afler the real man. As, therefore, 
God becomes a man again, so the soul retumns to its body, and 
the perfect identity of this world and the other is now restored, 
Tt is true that this new body is a bright, glorified, miraculous 
body, but—nnd this is the main point—it is another and yet 
tho same body,* as God is another being than man, and yet the 
same. Here we come again to the idea of miracle, which unites 
contradiotories, The supernatural body is a body constructed 
by the imagination, for which very reason it is adoquate to the 
feelings of man; an unburdensome, purely subjective body. 
Faith in the future life is nothing olse than faith in the trath 

* of the imagination, ns faith in God is faith in the truth and 

infinity of human focking. Or: as faith in God is only faith 
in the abstract nature of man, so faith in the hoavenly life is 
only faith in the abstract earthly life. 

But the sum of the future life is happiness, tho overlasting 
bliss of personality, which is here limited and cireumsoribed by 
Nature. Faith in tho future hfe is therefore faith in tho free 
dom of subjectivity from the limits of Nature; it is feith in 





* ‘Ipsum (corpus) erit et non ipsum eril."”—Augustinus (v, J. Ch. Doo- 
derlein, Inst. ‘Theol. Christ, Altorf, 1781, § 280). 
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the etornity and infinitude of personality, and not of person- 
ality viewed in rolation to the idea of tho specios, in which it for 
ever unfolds itself in now individuals, but of personality us be- 
longing to already existing individuals: consequontly, it is tho 
faith of man in himself. But faith in the kingdom of heaven 
is one with faith in God—the content of both ideas is tho 
same; God is pure absoluto subjectivity rolensed from all na- 
tural limits; ho is what individuals ought to be and will be: 
faith in God is therefore the faith of man in the infinitude and 
truth of his own nature; the divino being is the subjective 
human being in his absolute freedom and unlimitedness, 

Our most essential task is now fulfilled. We have reduced 
fhe supermundane, supernatural, and superhuman nature of God 
to the elements of human nature as its fundamental eloments, 
Oty process of analysis has brought us again to the position 
with which we set out. The beginning, middlo and end of 
Religion is Man, 


END OF PART 1, 
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PART II. 


TILE FALSE OR THEOLOGICAL ESSENCE OF RELIGION. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


TIE ESSENTIAL STAND-POINT OF RELIGION. 


Tue essontial stand-point of religion is the practical or sub- 
jective. The end of religion is the welfare, the salvation, the 
ultimate felicity of man; the relation of man to God is nothing 
else than his relation. to his own spiritual good; God is the 
realized salvation of the soul, or the unlimited power of 
offecting the salvation, the bliss of man. The Christian 
roligion is especially distinguished from other religions in 
this,—that no other has given equal prominence to the 
salvation of men. But this salvation is not temporal, earthly 
rosperity and well-being. On the contrary, the most genuine 

hristians have declared that earthly good draws man away 
from God, whereas adversity, suffering, afflictions lead him 
back to God, and hence are alone suited to Christians. Why? 
because in troublo man is only practically or subjectively 
disposed ; in trouble he has recourse only to tho ono thing 
needful; in trouble God is felt to be a want of man. 
Plonsure, joy, oxpands man; troublo, sufforing, contracts and 
concentrates him ;—~in*suffering man denies tho reality of the 
world; tho things that charm tho imagination of tho artist and 
the intellect of the thinker lose their attraction for him, their 
power over him; he is absorbed in himself, in his own soul. 





* “Protor salutom tuam nihil cogites; solum que Doi sunt cnves,"— 
Thomas 4K. (do Imit. 1. i. ¢. 23). “Contra salutem proprium cogites nihil. 
Minus dixi: contva, praster dixisso debucram.”—Bernhardus (de Consid, ad 
Enugeniun pontif. max. 1. ii), “Qui Down quarit, de propria salute sollici- 
tus ost,”—Clemens Alex, (Cohort, ad Gent.). : 
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The soul thus self-absorbed, sclf-concentrated, secking sntis- 
faction in itself alone, denying the world, idealistic in relation 
to the world, to Nature in general, but roulistic in rolation to 
man, caring only for its inherent nocd of salvation,—this soul 
is God, God, as the object of religion—and only as such is 
he God,—God in tho sense of a nomen propriwm, not of a 
vague, metaphysical entity, is ossontially an object only of 
religion, not of philosophy,—of feeling, not of the intellect,—of 
the heart's necessity, not of the mind’s freedom: in short, an: 
object which is the reflex not of the theoretical but of the 
practical tendency in man. : 

Religion annexes to its doctrines a curse and a blessing, 
damnation and salvation. Blessed is he that believeth, cursed 
iy he that bolieveth not. Thus it apponls not fo reason, but 
to feeling, to the desire of happiness, to the passions of hope 
and fear, It does not take the thooretic point of view; others 
wise it must have been free to enunciate its doctrines without 
attaching to them practical consequences, without to a certain 
extent compelling belief in them; for when the oase stands 
thus: I am lost if I do not beliove,—the conscience is under a 
subtlo kind of constraint ; the fear of hell urges me to beliovo. 
Even supposing my belief to be in its origin free, fear inevitably 
intermingles itself; my conscience is always under constraint ; 
doubt, the principle of theoretic freedom, appears to mo a 
crime, And as in religion the highest idoa, the highest 
existence is God, so the highest crime is doubt in God, or the 
doubt that God exists, But that which I do not trust mysolf 
to doubl, which I cannot doubt without feoling disturbed in 
my soul, without incurring guilt; that is no mattor of theory, 
but a matter of conscience, no Being of tho intellect, but of the 
heart, 

Now as the sole stand-point of religion is tho practical or 
subjectivo sland-point,.as Uherofore to religion the whole, tho 
essential man is that part of his nature which is practical, 
which forms resolutions, which acts in accordance with con- 
scious tims, whether physical or moral, and which oonsiers 
the world not in itself, but only in relation to those sims or 
wants: the consequence is that cvorything which lies behind 
the practical consciousness, but which is tho essontial object of 
theory—theory in its most original and gerferal sonse, namely, 
that of objective contemplation and experionce, of the intel- 
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lect, of science *—is regarded by religion as lying outside 
man and Nature, in a special, personal being. All good, but 
especially such ag inkes possession of man apart from his 
volition, such as does not correspond with any resolution or 
purpose, such as transconds the limits of tho practical con- 
sciousness, comes from God; all wickedness, evil, but especially 
such as overtakes him against his will in the midst of his best 
mornl resolutions, or hurries him along with torrible violenco, 
comes from the devil. The scientific knowledge of the essence 
of religion includes the knowledge of the devil, of Satan, of 
demons.t These things cannot bo omitted without a violent 
mutilation of yeligion. Grace and its works are the antithoses 
of the devil and his works, As the involuntary, sensual 
impulses which flash out from the depths of the nature, and, 
in general, all those phenomerg of moral and physical evil 
which are inexplicable to religion, appear to it as the work of 
the Evil Being; so the involuntary movements of inspiration 
and ecstasy appear to it as the work of the Good Being, God, 
of the Holy Spirit or of Graco. Henco the arbitrariness of 
graee—the complaint of the pious that grece at ono time 
visits and blesses them, at anothor forsakes and rejects them. 
The life, the agency of grace, is the life, the agency of emotion. 
Emotion is the Paraclete of Christians. ‘Tho moments which 
are forsaken by divine grace, are tho moments destitute of 
emotion and inspiration. 

In relation to the inner life, Grace may be dofined as 
religious genius; in relation to the outer life as religious 
chance. Man is good or wicked by no means through him- 
self, his own power, his will; but through that comploto 
synthosis of hidden and evident determinations of things 
which, because thoy rest on no evident nocessity, wo ascribe 
to tho power of “chanco,” Divine graco is tho powor of 
chanco beclouded with additional mystery. Tore wo hayo 





* Tiere and in othor parts of this work, theory is taken in tho senso in 
which it is the sonvee of true objective activity,—tho science which gives 
birth to art,—for man can do only so much ns he knows: “tantwn potest 
quantum seit,” 

+ Concerning the biblical conceptions of Satan, hia power and works, sea 
Liitzelberger’s “Grundziige der Paulinischen Glaubenslehve,” and G. Ch. 
Knapp’s * Vorles. tibo:’ d. Christ], Glaubensl.” : 62—65, To this subject 
belongs demoniacal possession, which also has its attestation in the Bible. 
Seo Knapp (§ 66, iii. 2, 3). 
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again the confirmation of that which wo havo scon to bo the 
essential law of religion, Religion donics, repudiates chance, 
making everything dependont on God, explaining everything 
by means of him; but this denial isonly apparent; it merely 
gives chance the name of the divine sovereignty. For the divine 
will which, on incomprehensible grounds, for incomprehensiblo 
reasons, that is, speaking plainly, out of groundloss, absolute 
arbitrariness, out of divine caprice, as it wore, determinos or 
predestines some to evil and misory, others to good and 
heppiness, has not a single positive characteristic to dis- 
tinguish it from the power of chance. The mystory of tho 
election of grace is thus the mystery of chance, I say the 
mystery of chance; for in reality chance is a mystery, although 
slurred over and ignored by our speculative religious philosophy, 
which, as in its occupation with the illusory mysterios of the 
Absolute Being, i.¢., of theology, it has overlooked the true 
mysteries of thought and life, so also in the mystery of divine 
grace or frecdom of election, has forgotten the profane mystery 
of chance.* 

But to return. The devil is the nogative, the ovil, that 
springs from the nature, but not from the will; God is tho 
positive, the good, which comes from the nature, but not from 
the conscious action of the will; the devil is* involuntary, 
inexplicable wickedness; God involuntary, inexplicable good- 
ness, The source of both is tho same, the quality only is 
different or opposite. For this renson, tho beliof in a dovil 
was, until the most recent times, intimately connected with 
the belief in God, so that tho donial of the devil was held to 
be virtually as atheistic as tho denial of God. Nor without 
yeason ; for when men onco begin Lo dorive the phonomona of 
evil from natural causes, they al the same timo bogin to 
derive the phenomens of good, of tho divine, from the nature 
of things, and come at length cither to abolish tho idea of 
God altogether, or at leasé to belicve in anothor God thnn tho 
God of religion. In this onse i most commonly happens 
‘that they make the Deity an idle inactive being, whose oxistenoo 
is equivalent to non-existence, since he no longer actively 





- * Doubtless, this unveiling of tho mystery of ipredestination will be 
pronounced atrocious, impious, diabolical. I havo nothing to allege against 
this; I would rather be a devil in alliance with truth, than an angel in 
alliance with filschood, 
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interposes in life, but is morely placed at tho summit of things, 
al the beginning of the world, as the Tirst Cause. God 
orented the world: this is all that is hero retained of God. 

* The past tonse is necesspry; for since that epoch the world 
pursues itg courso like a machine. The addition: He still 
creates, he is creating at this moment, is only tho result of 
oxternal reflection; the past tense adequately expresses the 
religions iden in this singe; for the spirit of religion is gone 
when the operation of God is reducod to a fecit or ereavit. 
Tt is otherwiso whon the genuine religious consciousness 
says: Tho fecit is still to-day a facit. This, though hore 
also it is a product of reflection, has novertheless a logitimate 
meaning, because by the religious spirit God is really thought. 
of as active. - 

Religion is abolished where the idea of the world, of 
so-called second causes, intrudes itself between God and 
man. Here a foreign clement, the principle of intellectual 
culture, has insinuated itself, peace is broken, the harmony of 
religion, which lies only in the immediate connexion of man 
with God, is destroyed. Second causes ave a capitulation 
of the unbelieving intollect with the still believing heart. 
Tt is truo that, according to religion also, God works on man 
by means of other things and beings. But God alone is the 
causo, he alone is the active and efficient being, What a 
fellow-creature does, is in the view of religion done not by 
him, but by God. The other is only an appearance, a medium, 
a vehicle, nota cause. But the “second cause” is a miserable 
anomaly, neither an independent nov a dependent being: Got, 
it is true, gives the first impulso, but thon ensues the spon- 
taneous activily of the second cause, 

Religion of itself, unadulterated by foreign clamonts, knows 
nothing of tho existonce of sccond causes; on the contrary, 
they are a stone of stumbling to it; for the realm of seeand 

‘onuses; the sensible world, Nature, is precisely what separates 
man from God, although God as 1 real God, a. ¢,, an oxtornal 





* A Kindyed doctrine is that of the Coneursus Dei, according to which, 
God not only gives tho first impulse, but also co-oporates in the agenoy of 
the second cause. For the rest, this doctrine is only a particular form of 
the contradictory dualism between God and Nature, which runs through 
the history of Christianity. On the subject of this remark, as of the whole 
paragraph, seo Strauss: Die Christliche Glaubonslohre, B. ii. § 76, 76. 
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being, is supposed himself to become in the other world a 
sensible existence.* Tlence religion bolicves that one day this 
wall of separation will fall away. Qne day there will be no 
Nature, no matter, no body, at leagt none such ag to separatc 
man from God: then there will be only God and, tho pious 
soul. Religion derives the idoa of the oxistence of second 
enuses, that is, of things which are interposed between God 
and man, only from the physical, natural, and henco the 
irreligious or at least non-religious theory of the univorse: a 
theory which it nevertheless immediately subverts by making 
the operations of Nature operations of God, But this roligious 
idea is in contradiction with the natural sense and under- 
standing, which concedes o real, spontancous activity to natural 
things, And this contradiction of the physical view with the 
religious theory, religion resolves by converting the undeniable 
activity of things into an activity of God., Thus, on this 
view, tho positive idea is God; the negative, the world. 

On the contrary, where second causes, having been set in 
mption, ave, so to speak, emancipated, the converse occurs ; 
Natwe is the positive, God a nogative idea. Tho world is 
independent in its existence, ils porsistence; only as to its 
commencement is it dependent. God is here only a hypo- 
thetical Being, an inferenco, arising from tho necossity of 
a limited understanding, to which tho existence of a world 
viewed by it as a machine, is inexplicablo without a solf- 
moving principle;—he is no longer an original, absolutely 
necessary Being, God exists not for his own sako, but for tho 





* “Dim swmus in hos corpore, peregrinamur ab co qui summe cst,”— 
Bernard, Bpist. 18. (2d, Basle, 1652). “As long as we live, wo are in the 


midst of deail#¥—Luther (‘T, i. r 831).% Tho iden of tho futwo life is- 
¢ 


therofore nothing else than tho idea of true, porfected roligion, freed from 
the limits and obstructions of this life,—the failure life, aa has been alread 
said, nothing but tho true opinion and disposition, the opon heart, of reli- 
ion. Ilere we believe; there we behold; te, there thore is notling 
Besides God, and thus nothing between God and the soul; but only for 
this reason, that there ought to bo nothing between them, because the 
immediate union of God and tho soul is the truo opinion and desiro of 
yeligion.—" We have as yet so to do with God as with ono hidden 
from us, and it is not possible ,that in this life we should hold communion 
with him faco to face. All crentures aro now nothing clse than vain masks, 
under which God conceals himself, and hy which he deals with us,"— 
Tathor ie xi, p. 70). “If thon wort only free from the images of crcated 
things, thou mightest havo God without inlormission,"—Tawlor (1, 0, p. 818), 
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sake of the world,—moercly that ho may, as a First Canso, 
explain tho existence of the world. The narrow rationalizing 
man takes objaction to the ariginal solf-subsistonce of the 
world, beonuse he looks at it only from tho subjective, practical 
point of view, only in its commoner aspect, only as a picce of 
mechanism, not in its majesty and glory, not ag the Gosmos. 
He conceives the world as haying beon launched into existenco 
by an original impetus, as, according to mathematical theory, 
is the onse with matter onco set in motion and thenooforth 
going on for ever: that is, he postulatos a» mechanical origin 
A machine must have a beginning; this is involved in its 
very iden; for it has not the source of motion in itself, 

All religious speculative cosmogony is tautology, as is 
apparent from this example. In cosmogony mun declares or 
realizes the idea he has of the world; he merely repeats what 
he has already said in another form. Thus here; if the 
world is machine, it is self-evident that it did rot make 
itself, that on the contrary it was created, i, ¢, had a me- 
chanical origin. Herein, it is true, the religious consciousness 
agrees with the mechanical thcory, that to it also the world is 
a mere fabric, a product of Will. But they agroc only for an 
instant, only in the moment of orention; that momont past, 
the harmony ceases, The holder of the mechanical theory 
needs God only as the creator of the world; once mate, tho 
world turns its back on the creator, and rejoices in its godless 
sol{-subsistence. But religion creates the world only to 
maintain it in the perpetual consciousness of its nothingness, 
its dopendenco on God.* ‘To the mechanical theorist, the 
creation is the last thin thread which yot tics him to religion ; 
the religion to which the nothingness of tho world is a 
prosent truth, (for all powey and activity is Lo it fhe power and 
activity of God,) is with him ouly a surviving reminiscence of 
youth ; honce ho romoves tho oroution of tho world, tho act of 
religion, tho non-existonce of the world, (for in the boginning, 
before the crention, thera was no world, only God,) into tho 





¥# «Voluntate igitnr Dei immobilis manot of alat in geculum forma... . 
et voluntate Dei movetur et nutat. Non ergo fundamontis suis nixw sub- 
sistit, nec fuleris suis stabilis porsoverat, sod Dominus atatuit cam ot firma- 
monto voluntatis sus continet, quia in manu gjus omnos fines terre,” — 
Ambrosius (Iexeemoron. 1. i. ¢. dh, 
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far distance, into the past, while the self-subsistence of the 
world, which absorbs all his senses and cndeavours, acts on 
him with the force of the present. The mechanical theorist 
interrupts and cuts short the activity of God by the activity of 
the world, With him God has indeed still an historical right, 
but this is in contradiction with the right he awards to Nature; 
honce he limits as much as possible the right yot remaining 
to God, in order to gain widor and freer ploy for his natural 
causes, and thereby for his understanding. 

With this class of thinkers the creation holds the samo 
position as miraclos, which also they cau and actually do ° 
acquiesce in, because miracles exist, at least according to 
religious opinion. But not to say that he explains miraclos 
naturally, that is, mechanically, he can only digest them when 
he relegates them to the past; for the present he begs to be 
excused from believing in them, and oxplains everything to 
himself charmingly on natural principles, When a beliof has 
departed from the reason, the intelligence, when it is no 
longer held spontaneously, but merely because it is'a common 
belief, or because on some ground or other it must bo held; 
in short, when o belief is inwardly a past one; then oxternally 
also the object of, tho belief is referred to tho past. Unbeliof 
thus gots breathing space, but at tho samo time concedes to 
belief at least an historical validity, Tho past is here the 
fortunate means of compromiso between bolic! and unbelief: 
T certainly believe in miracles, but, nota bene, in no miracles 
which happen now—only in those which onco happened, which, 
thank God! are already plus quam perfecta, So also with 
the creation, The creation is an immediate act of God, a 

* miracle, for there was once nothing but God, In the idoa 
of the creation man transcends the world, ho risos into 
abstraction from it; he conccivos it as non-existent in the 
moment of creation; thus he dispels from his sight what 
stinds hetween himself and God, tho sensible world ; he places 
himself in immediate contact with God. But the mechanical 
thinker shrinks from this immediaio contact with God; hence 
he nt once mnkes the gresens, if indoed ho soars so high, into 
a perfectum ; he interposes millenniums between his naturel or 
materialistic view and the thought of an immediate operation 


of God. 
To the religious spirit, on the contrary, Gud alono is the 
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cause of all positive effects, God alono the ultimate and also 
the sole ground wherewith it answors, or rathor repels all 
questions which theory puts forward; for the affirmative of 
religion is virtually a negative ; its answer amounts to nothing, 
since it solves the most various questions always with the 
same answer, making all the operations of Nature immediate 
operations of God, of a designing, porsonal, extranatural or 
supranatural Being. God is tho idea which supplies the lack 
of theory. ‘The idea of God is the cxplamation of tho in- 
explicable,—which explains nothing because it is supposed to 
explain evorything without distinction; ho is the night of 
theory, n night however in which everything is clenr to religious 
fecling, because in it the mensuro of darkness, the discriminating 
light of the understanding, is extinct; he is the ignorance 
which solves all doubt by repressing it, which knows every- 
thing because it knows nothing definito, because all things 
which impress the intellect disappoar before religion, lose their 
individuality, in the eyes of divine power are nothing. Dark- 
ness is the mother of religion, 

The essential act of religion, that in which religion puts 
into action what wo have dosignated as its essence, is prayer. 
Prayer is all-poworfil, What the pious soul entreats for in 
prayer, God fulfils, But he prays not for spiritual gifts* alono, 
which le in some sort in tho power of man; he prays also for 
things which lio out of him, which are in the power of Nature, 
a power which it is the very object of prayer to overcome; 
in prayer he lays hold on a supornatural menns, in order to 
attain ends in themselves natural. God is to him not the 
causa remota but tho causa proxima, tho immediate, offloient 
oause of all natural effects, All so-called secondary forces and 
socond enusos are nothing to him whon ho prays; if. they 
wore anything to him, the might, the fervour of prayor would 
be annihilated. But in fact thoy havo no existonee for him; 
otherwise ho would assuredly seek to attain his ond only 
by some intermediate process. But he desivos immodinte 
help. le has recourse to prayer in the certainty-that he can 
do more, infinitely more, by prayer, than by all the efforts of 
yerson and all the agencies of nature,—in tho conviction that 





* It is only unbolicf in tho efficacy of prayer which has subtly limited 
peayor to spiritual matters, 
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prayer possesses superhuman and supernatural powers.* But 
in prayer he applies immediaicly to God. Thus God is to him 
the immediate cause, the fulfilment of prayor, the power which 
renlizes prayor. But an immediate act of God is a miraclo; 
hence miracle is essential to the religious view. Religion 
explains everything miraculously. That miracles do not always 
happen, is indeed obvious, as that man doos not always pray. 
But the consideration that miracles do not always happon, lies 
outside tho nature of religion, in the empirical or physical 
mode of view only. Whero religion begins, thero also begins 
miracle. Every true prayer is a miraclt, an act of the wonder 
working power, External miracles themselves only make 
visible internal miracles, that is, they we only a manifestation 
in time and space, and therefore ag s special fact, of what in 
and by itself is a fundamental position of religion, namely, 
that God is, in general, the supernatural, immediate causo of 
all things. The miracle of fact is onl¥ an impassioned ox- 
pression of religion, © moment of inspiration, Miracles 
happen only in extraordinary crisos, in which there is an 
exaltation of tho feelings: henco there are miracles of anger. 
No miracle is wrought in cold blood. But it is precisely in 
moments of passion that the latent nature reveals itsolf. 
Man does not always pray with equal warmth and power. 
Such prayors are therefore ineffective. Only ardent prayor 
reveals the nature of prayer, Man truly prays when ho regards 
prayer as in ityelf a sacred power, a divine force. So it is 
with miracles. Miracles happon—no mattor whother few or 
many-—whorever there is, as a basis for thom, a bolief in the 
miraculous. But the belief in miracle is no theorotio or 
objective mode of viewing the world and Natwe; miracle 
realizes practical wants, and that in contradiction with tho 
laws which ave imperative to tho reason; in miracle man 
subjugatos Nature, as initself a nullity, to his own ends, which 
ho regards as a reality; miracle is the superlative expression 
of spiritual or religious utilitarianism; in miracle all things 





* According to the notion of barbarians, therefore, prayer is a coercive 
powor, 4 charm. But this conception is an unchristian ono (although even 
among many Christians, the idea is accepted that prayer constrains God) ; 
for in Christianity God is essentially fecling satisfied in itself, Almighty 
goodness, which donies nothing to (religious) feeling, The idea of coorcion 
presupposes an unfeeling God, . 
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aro at tho servico of necessitons man, It is oloar from this, 
that tho conception of the world which is essential to religion 
is that of tho practical or subjective stand-point, that God— 
for the miraclo-working power is identical with God—is a 
purely practical or subjective being, serving however as a 
substitute for a theoretic view, and is thus no object of thought, 
of tho knowing faculty, any moro than miracle, which owes its 
origin to the nogation of thought. If J placo myself in tho 
point of view of thought, of investigation, of theory, in which 
I consider things in themselvos, in their mutual relations, 
tho miracle-working being vanishes into nothing, miracle 
disappears; 7. ¢., the religions miracle, which is absolutely dif. 
ferent from the natural miraclo, though they me continually 
interchanged, in order to stultify reason, and, under the ap- 
pearanco of natural science, to introduce religious miracle into 
the sphore of rationality and reality. 

But for this very reason—namely, that roligion is remoyod 
from the stand-point, from the naturo of theory—the tue, 
universal essenco of Nature and humanity, which as such is 
hidden from religion and is only visible to the theoretic oye, 
is conceived as another, a miraculous and supernatural essence ; 
the idea of the species becomes the idon of God, who again 
is himsolf an individual boing, but is distinguishod from human 
individuals in this, that ho possesses their qualitios according 
to the mensure of the species. Henco, in religion man necas- 
sarily places his nature out of himself, rogards his nature ag a 
separate Nature ;—necessarily, because the nature which is the 
object of theory lies outside of him, because all his conscious 
existence spends itself in his practical subjectivity. God is 
his alter ego, his other lost half; God is the comploment of 
himsolf; in God ho is first a perfect man, God is a need to 
him ; something is wanting Lo him without his knowing what 
it is—God is this something wanting, indispensable to him; 
God belongs to his nature, ‘Lhe world is nothing to roligion,* 
—tho world, which is in truth the sum of all reality, is rovealed 
in its glory only by theory. The joys of theory aro the sweetest 





* © Natura enim remota providentin ef potestate diving prorsus nihil ost," 
-—Lactantius (Div. Inst, lib, 8, c, 28). “ Omnia quis eveatr sunt, quamvis on 
Dous fecorit valdo bona, Creatori tamen comparata, nec bona sunt, evi com« 
pavata neo sunt; altissime quippo et proprio modo quodam de se ipso dixit: 
‘Ego sum, gui sum,”—~Augustinus (de Perfectione just, Hom, ¢. 14). 
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intollectual plonsures of lifo; but roligion knows nothing of 
the joys of the thinker, of the investigator of Nature, of the 
artist. The idea of the universe is wanting to it, the con- 
sciousness of the xoally infinite, the consciousness of the 
species, God only is its compensation for the povorty of life, 
for the want of a substantial import, which tho true life of 
rational contomplation presonts in unending fulness, God is 
to religion the substitute for the lost world,—God is to it in 
the stead of pure contemplation, tho life of thoory. 

That which we havo designated as the practical or subjective 
view is not puro, it is tainted with egoism, for theroin I have 
relation to a thing only for my own sake; neither is it solf- 
sufficing, for it places mo in relation to an object above 
my own level. On the contrary, the theoretic view is joyful, 
solf-sufficing, happy; for here the object calls forth love and 
admiration ; in the light of the free intelligence it is radiant 
as -a diamond, transparent as a rock-crystal. The theoretic 
view is wsthotic, whereas the practical is unmsthetic, Reli- 
gion therofore finds in God a compensation for tho want 
of an esthetic view. To the religious spirit the world is 
nothing in itself; the admiration, the contemplation of it is 
idolatry; for the world is a mere piece of mechanism.* 
Henco in religion it is God that serves as the object of 
pure, untainted, % ¢, theoretic or esthetic contemplation, 
God is tho existenco to which the religious man has an ob- 
jective relation; in God the object is contemplated by him for 
its own selo, God is an end in himself; thorefore in religion 
he has the significance which in tho theoretic view belongs to 
the object in genoral. The genoral boing of theory is to 
religion a special being. It is true that in religion man, in 
hig rolation,to God, has relation to his own wants as woll in a 
higher as in the lower sense: “Give us this day our daily 
broad ;" -but God oan satisfy all wants of man only because he 
in himself bas no wants,—because he is perfect blossodness, 





* ©Pulchras formas ef varias, nitidos ef amoonos colores amant oouli, Non 
toneant hae mimam meam; teneat cam Deus qui hee fecit, bona quidem valde, 
ged ipae ost bonum mewm, non hie,”"—Augustin. (Confers, ]. x. c. 84), “Vetiti 
autem sums (2 Cor, iv. 18.) converti ad ca que videntur. .. , Amandus 
igitur solus Deus est: omnis vero iste mundus, i.e, omnia sonsibilia con- 
tenmenda, utondum autem his ad hujus vile necossitatem.”—Ib, (do Moribus 
Beel, Cathol. 1. i, 0, 20). 
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CHAPTER XX. 
TILE CONTRADICTION IN TIE EXISTENCE OF GOD. 


Rewiaton is the rolation of man to his own nature,—theroin 
lies its truth and its powor of moral amolioration ;—but to his 
nature not recognised as his own, but regarded as another 
nature, separate, nay, contradistinguished from his own; herein 
lies its untruth, its limitation, its contradiction to reason and 
morality ; herein lies the noxious source of religious fnnati- 
cism, the chief metaphysical principle of human snorifices, in 
a word, the prima materia of all the atvocities, all the horrible 
scenes, in the tragody of religious history. ‘ 
The contemplation of the human nature as another, a so- 
parately oxistent nature, is, however, in the original concoption 
of religion an involuntary, childlike, simple act of the mind, 
that is, one which separates God and man just as immediately 
as it again identifies them. But whon teligion advancog in 
ears, and, with years, in understanding; whon, within the 
osom of religion, reflection on religion is awnkened, and the 
consciousness of the identity of the divine being with the 
human begins to dawn,—in a word, when religion becomas 
theology, the originally involuntary and harmless separation pf 
God from man, becomes an intentional, excogitated scparation, 
which has no other object than to banish again from tho con- 
sciousnoss this identity which has already entered thoro, 
Heneo the nearer religion stands to its origin, the wer, the 
more gonuine it is, tho loss is its truc nature dixguised; that is 
to say, in the origin of religion thero is no qualitativo or ossen- 
tial distinction whatever hotween God and man, And tho 
zeligious man is not shocked at this identification; for his 
understanding is still in harmony with his religion, ‘Thus in 
ancient Judaism, Jehovah was a being differing from the 
human individual in nothing but in duration of existence; 
in his qualitics, his inherent nature, ho was entirely similar to 
man,—had the samo pressions, the samo human, nay, even 
corporeal propertios. Only in the later Judaism was Jo- 
hovah separated in the sirictost manner from man, and recourse 
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was had to allegory in order to give to the old anthropo- 
morphisms anothor sense than that which thoy originally had. 
So again in Christianity: in its carliost records the divinity of. 
Christ is not so decidedly stamped as it afterwards became. 
With Paul especially, Christ is still an undefined being, 
hovering between hoayen and earth, between God and man, 
or, in goneral, one amongst tho oxistences subordinate to the 
highest,—tho first of the angels, the first created, but still 
creatad; begotten indeed for our sake, but then neither are 
angels and men created, but begotten, for God is their Father 
also, The Church first identified him with God, made him 
the exclusive Son of God, defined his distinction from mon 
and angels, and thus gavo him the monopoly of an otornal, 
uncreated existence. 

In the genesis of ideas, the first modo in which refloxion on 
religion, or theology, makes the divine being a distinet being, 
and places him outside of man, is by making the existence of 
God the object of a formal proof. 

The proofs of the existence of God have been pronounced 
contradictory Lo the essential nature of roligion. ‘they are 80; 
but only in their form as proofs. Religion immodiatoly ropre- 
sents the inner nature of man as an objective, external being. 
And the proof aims at nothing moro than to prove that religion 
is right. The most perfoct boing is that than which no higher 
can be conceived: God is the highest that man conceives or 
can concvive, This promiss of the ontological proof—the 
most intorosting proof, because it procceds from within—ox- 
presses the inmost nature of religion. That which is the 
highest for man, from which he can make no further ab- 
suraction, which is tho positivo limit of his intelloct, of his 
fecling, of his sentimont, that is to him God—id quo nihil 
majus cogitari potest, But this highost being would not bo 
the highest if he did not oxist; we could then conceive a higher 
being who would be superior to him in the fact of oxistence ; 
the idca ‘of the highest boing directly precludes this fiction. 
Not to exist is a deficiency; to oxist is perfection, happiness, 
bliss, From a being to whom man givos all, offers up all that 
is precious to him, he cannot withhold tho bliss of existence. 
The contradiction to the religious spirit in the proof of the 
oxistence of God lies only in this, that the existence is thought 
of separately, and thence arises the appearance that God is a 
more concoption, o being existing in idea only,—an appoaranco 
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howevor which is immodiately dissipated ; for tho vory rosult 
of the proof is, that to God belongs an existence distinot from 
an ideal ono, an oxistonce apart from man, apart from thought, 
—~a real self-existence. 

The proof therefore is only thus far discordont with the 
spirit of yeligion, that it presents os a formal deduction the 
implicit enthymemo or immediate conclusion of religion, ex- 
hibits in logical relation, and thorofore distinguishos, what 
veligion immediately unites; for to religion God is not a 
matter of abstract thought,—ho is a presont truth and roality, 
But that every religion in its idea of God makes a latent, un- 
conscious inferenco, is confossed in its polemio against othor 
religions. “Yo heathens,” says the Jew or the Ohristian, 
“wore able to conceive nothing higher as your deities because 
ye were sunk in sinful desires. Your God rests on a conolu- 
sion, the premisses of which aro your sensual impulses, your 

assions. You thought thus: the most excellent life is, to 
live out one’s impulses without restraint ; snd because this life 
was the most exccllont, the trucst, you made it your God, 
Your God was your carnal-nature, your heayen only.a free 
theatro for the passions whioh, in society and in the conditions 
of notual life genorally, had to suffer restraint.” But, naturally, 
in relation to itself no religion is conscious of such an infer- 
ence, for the highest of which it is capable is its limit, has the 
force of necessity, is not a thought, not a conception, but 
immediate reality, 

The proofs of the existence of God have for their nim to 
make the internal oxternal, to separate it from man.* His 
existonce being proved, God is no longer a morely rolative, 
but a noumenal being (Ding an sich): he is not only a 
being for us; a being in our faith, our foeling, our nattro, ho 
ig a boing in himself, a being external to us,—~in a word, not 
morely a belief, a fecling, a thought, bul also a ronal oxistonce 
apart from heliof, feeling, and thought. But such an existences 
is no othor than a sensational oxistenco; 4.¢., an oxistonce con- 
ccived according to the forms of our sensos. * 








* At tho same time, however, their result is, to prove tho nature of man, 
The varions proofs of the exisleneo of God are nothing alsa than various 
highly intoresting forms in which the human nature affirms itself, Thus, 
for examplo, the physico-theological proof (or proof from fesign) is tho solf- 
affirmation of the caleulated activity of the understanding. Byery philo- 
sophic system is, in this sense, a proof of the existence of God, 
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The iden of sonsational existence is indeed alroady involved in 
the characteristic expression “external tous.” Tt is true that a 
sophistical theology refuses to interpret the word “ external” in 
its proper, natural sense, and substitutes the indefinite expres- 
sion of independent, separate existence, But if tho externality 
is only figurative, the existence also is figurative. And yet 
‘we are here only concerned with existence in the proper sense, 
and external oxistence is vlone the definite, real, unshrinking 
expression for separate existence. 

Real, sensational existence is that which is not depondent on 
my own mental spontaneity or activity, but by which I am 
involuntarily affected, which is whonI am not, when 1 do not 
think of it or feel it. The existence of God must therefore be 
in space—in general, a qualitative, sonsational existence. But 
God is not seen, not heard, not perceived by the senses. He 
does not exist for me, iff do not exist for him; if I do not believe 
in a God, there isno God for me. If I am not devoutly dis 
posed, if [ do not raise myself abovo the life of the sonses, he 
has no place in my consciousness. Thus he exisis only in so 
for as he is folt, thought, believed in ;—tho addition “ for me” is 
unnecessary. Jis existence therefore is n real one, yet at the 
some time not areal ono;—a spiritual existence, snys the theo- 
logian, But spiritual existence is only an oxistonce in thought, 
in feeling, in belief: so that his existence is a mediwn between 
sensational existence and conceptional cxistence, a medium full 
of contradiction. Or: he is a sensational existonce, to which 
howover all tho conditions of sensational existence,are wanting ;— 
consequently an oxistence at once sonsational and not sensa- 
tional, an existonce which contradicts the idea of the sensational, 
or only a vague existence in general, which is fundamentally o 
sonsational one, but which, in order that this may not become 
ovidont, is divested of all the predicates of a real, sensntional 
existence, But such an “ oxistence in “general” is self-contra- 
diotory. To existence bolongs full, dofinite reality, 

A nocosgary conscquence of this contradiction is Atheism, 
The existe of God is ossontially an ompirical oxistonce, 
without having its distinctive marks; it is in itself a matter of 
exporicnce, and yet in reality no object of experience. It oalls 
upon man to seck it in Reality: it impregnatos his mind with 
sensational conceptions and pretensions; hence, when these are 
not fulfilled—when, on the contrary, he finds experience in con- - 
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tradiction with those conceptions, he is, perfectly justified in 
donying that existence. ; 

Kant is well known to have maintaincd, in his critique of the 
proofs of the oxistence of God, that that existence is not sus- 
coptiblo of proof from reason. Ho did not merit, on this 
account, tho blame which was cast on him by Hegel, The 
iden of the oxistonce of God in those proofs is a thoroughly 

- empirical one; but I cannot deduce empirical existence from 
and prioriidca. ‘The only real ground of blame against Kant 
js, that in laying down this position he supposed it to be some- 
thing remarkable, whereas it is self-ovident. Reason cannot 
constitute itself an object of sense. I cannot, in thinking, at 
the same time xepresont what I think as a sensible object, 
external tome, The proof of the existence of God transcends 
the limits of tho reason; true; but.in the same sense in which 
sight, heaving, smell transcend the limits of the reason, It is 
absurd to reproach reason, that it does not satisfy a demand 
which can only address itself to the sonses. Existence, em- 
pirical existence, is proved to me by the senses alone; and in 
the question as to the being of God, tho existence implied has 
not the significance of inward reality, of truth, but the signi- 
ficance of a formal, external existenoo, Hence thoro is perfect 
truth in the allegation, that tho belief that God is or is not 
has no consequenco with respect to inward moral dispositions, 
It is true that the thought—there is a God, is inspiring; but 
here the is moans inward reality; here the existence is a 
movement of .inspiration, an act of aspiration. Just in 
proportion as this existonce becomes » prosaic, an empirical 
truth, the inspiration is extinguished. < 

Religion, theroforo, in so fur as it is founded on the existence 
of God ns an ompirical truth, is a mattor of indifforence to tho 
inward disposition. As, nocossarily, in the religious cultns, 
ceromonios, observances, sacraments, apart from tho morel spixit 
or disposition, become in themselves an important fact: so also, 
at Inst, belie! in the oxistence of God becomes, apagy from the 
inhorgnt quality, the spivitual import of the idea of Gd, a chief 
point in voligion. Tfthpu only beliovest in God-——bcliovest that 
God is, thou art alroady saved. Whethor under this God thou 
conceivest a really divine being or  moustor, 2 Nero or a Cnli- 
gula, an imago of thy passions, thy revengo, or ambition, it is 
all one,—the main point is that thou be not an atheist. ‘Tho 
history of religion has amply confirmed this consequence which 
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wo here draw from the idea of the divine existonee. Tf the exist- 
ence of God, tnken by itself, had not rooted itself as a religious 
truth in. minds, thore would never have been those infamous, 
senseless, horrible idoas of God which stigmatize the history 
of religion and theology. The existenve of God was a common, 
external, and yet at the same timo a holy thing :—what wonder, 
then, if on this ground tho commonest, rudost, most uyholy 
conceptions and opinions sprang up ! * 

Atheism was supposed, and is even now supposed, to be 
the negation of all moral principle, of all moral foundations 
and bonds; if God is not, all distinction between good and 
bad, virtue and vico, is abolished. Thus the distinction lies 
only in the existence of God; the ronlity of virtue lies not in 
itself, but out of it. And assuredly itis not from an attach- 
ment to virtue, from a conviction of its intrinsic worth and im- 
portance, that the realtty of it is thus bound up with the éx- 
istence of God. On the contrary, the belief that God is the 
necessary condition of virtue, is the belief in the nothingness of 
virtue in itself, 

It is indeed worthy of remark, that the idea of the empirical 
existence of God has been perfectly doveloped in modern 
times, in which empiricism and materialism in general 
have arrived at their full blow. It is true that even in tho 
original, simple religious mind, God is an ompirical existonce 
to be found in a place, though above the carth, But here 
this conception has not so naked, so prosaic a significnnco; 
tho imagination idontifies again tho external God with the 
soul of man, ‘Tho imagination is, in genoral, the true place of 
an existence which is absont, not presont to the sensos, though 
novertholess sensational in its essonce.# Only tho imagina- 
tion solves the contradiction in an existence which is at once 
sensational end not sonsational; only.the imagination is tho 





®* “Ohrigh is asconded on high... . . that is, ho not only sis there 
above, but Ro is also‘ hore bolow, And ho is gone thither to the yory end 
that ho might be here below, and fill all things, and be in all places, which 
he could not do while on carth, for here he cofld not bo seon by all bodily 
eyes, ‘Therefore ho sils above, whore overy man can 8eo him, and he has to 
do with every man,”—Lathor (2. xiii, p. 648), ‘That is lo say: Christ or 
God is an object, an existence, of the imagination; in the imagination ho is 
limited to no placo,—he is presont and objective to overy one. God oxists 
in heavon, but is for that reason omnipresont; for this heaven is the 
imagination, 
. K3 
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preservative from atheism, Tn the imagination, oxistonco has 
sonsntional effects,—oxistence affirms itselfas a powor; with tho 
essonco of sensational existence tho imagination associatos also 
the phenomena of sonsational existonce. Where the oxistonco 
of God is a living truth, an object on which the imagination 
exercises itself, thore also appoarances of God are believed in.* 
Wheyo, on the contrary, the fire of the religious imagination is 
extinot, where tho sensational effects or appoavances necessarily 
connectod with an ossentially sensational oxistonco cease, there 
tho existence becomes ndond, self-contradiotory oxisionce, which 
falls irrecoverably into tho negation of athoism, 

The belief in the existonce of God is the belief in a special 
existenco, separate from the existence of man and Nature, 
A special existence can only be proved in a special manner, 
This faith is therefore only then a true and living one when 
special effects, immediate appearances of God, miraclos, are 
believed in, Whoro, on the other hand, the belicf in God is 
identified with the belief in the world, ‘vhore the belief in God 
is no longer a special faith, where the genoral being of tho 
world tnkes possession of tho wholo man, thore also vanishes 
tho belief in special effects and appearances of God, Be- 
lief in God is wrecked, is stranded on the belief in the world, 
in natural effocts as the only true ones, As here the belief in 
miraclos is no longer anything moro than the belief in his- 
torical, past miracles, so the existence of God is also only an 
historical, in itself atheistic conception. 





* “Thou hast not to complain that thou art loss experionced than was 
Abraham or Tsnae. ‘Thou also hast appearances, . .. .. Thon hast holy 
baptism, the supper of the Lord, tho bread and wino, whieh are figures aud 
forms, under and in which tho present God spenks to theo, and nets upon 
thee, in thy ears, eyes, and honrt, +4» + He appears to thoo in be plism, 
and it is ho himself who baptizes theo, and spenks to thee, .... . Hvory~ 
thing is full of divino appearances and uitorances, if ho is on thy side,"— 
Inther (I, ii. p. 466, Seo also on this subject, I, xix. p. 407). 

* 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


TE CONTRADICHION IN THE REVELATION OF GoD, 


‘Wir the idea of tho existence of God is connected the idea of 
vevelation. God's attestation of his oxistence, tho authentic 
testimony that God exists, is revelation, Proofs drawn from 
yoason aro meroly subjective ; the objective, the only truo proof 
of the existonce of God, is his revolation, God speaks to man; 
revelation is the word of God; he sends forth a voico which 
thrills the soul, and gives it the joyful certainty that God really 
is. Tho word is tho gospél of life,~—the oriterion of existence 
and non-existence. Belial in, revelation is the culminating 
point of religious objéctivism, The subjective conviction of 
the existenco of God here becomes an indubitable, oxtornal, 
historical fact, The oxistence of God, in itself, considered 
simply as existence, is already an cxternal, empirical existence; 
atill, itis as yet only thought, conceived, and therefore doubt- 
ful; hence the assertion that all proofs produce no satisfactory 
certainty. This conceptional existence converted into a real 
existence, a fact, is rovelation, God hag revoaled himself, has 
demonstrated himself: who then can have any further doubt? 
. The certainty of the oxistonce of God is involved for me in tho 
certainty of the revelation, A God who only exisis without 
zevenling himsolf, who oxists for mo only Umough my own 
mental act, suvh a God is a morely abstract, imaginary, subjec- 
tive God; a God who gives me a knowledge of himself through 
his own net is alone a God who truly oxists, who proves hin- 
solf to oxist,—an objective God. Faith in revelation is the 
immodiato cortainty of the roligious mind, that what it bolioves, 
wishes, conooives, really is, Religion is a dream, in which our 
own conceptions and omotions appear to us as soparate exist- 
onces, beings out of ourselves. ‘Che religions mind does not 
distinguish betweon subjective and objective,—it has no doubts; 
it has the fneulty, not of discerning other things than itself, 
but of seeing its own conceptions out of ilself, as distinot boings. 
What is in itself 2 moro theory, is to tho religious mind a prac- 
tical belief, a mattor of conscience,—a fact, A fact is that 
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which from being an object of the intellect becomes a mattor 
of conscicnee; a fact is that which one cannot criticise or 
attack without being guilty of a crimo;* a fact is that which 
one must beliove nolens volens; a fact is a physical force, nol - 
an argument,—it makes no apporl to the reason, O ye short 
sighted religious philosophers of Germany, who fling at our 
heads the facts of the religious consciousneys, to stim ow 
yeason and mako us the slaves of your childish suporstition,— 
do you not sce that facts are just as rolntivo, as various, as 
subjective, as the ideas of the difforent religions? Were not 
the Gods of Olympus also foots, self-attosting oxistences ?+ 
‘Wore not tho ludicrous miracles of paganism regarded as facts? 
Wore not angels and demons historical porsons? Did thoy 
not really appear to mon? Did not Balanm’s ass really speak? 
‘Was not tho story of Balaam’s ags just as much believed even 
by enlightened scholars of the last century, as the Incarnation 
or any other miracle? A fact, T repeat, is a conception about 
the truth of which there is no doubt, because it is no object of 
theory, but of feeling, which desires that what it wishes, what it 
bolieves, should be true. A fact is that, the denial of which is 
forbidden, if not by an external law, yet by an intornal ono. 
A fact is every possibility which passes for a roality, ovory 
conception which, for the age wherein it is held to bo a fast, 
expresses a want, and is for that reason an impassablo limit of 
the mind. A fact is every wish that projects itsolf on roulity: 
in short, it is everything that is not doubted simply beoause it 
ig not—must not be—doubted. 





* Tho donial of a fact is not a matter of indifference; it is something 
morally evil,—a disowning of what is known to be true. Christianity mado 
its articles of faith objective, 2. ¢, undeniable, unassailable fnets, thus 
averpaworing the reason, and taking the mind prisoner by the foreo of 
external reality: horein we have tho trac explanation why and how 
Christianity, Protestant as wall as Catholic, enunciated and enforced with 
all aclemnity tho principle, that horesy—the denial of an idea or a fact 
which forms an article of faith—is an object of punishment by the tempo- 
ral powor, 7.¢, 0 crime. What in theory is an external fact, becomes in 
practies an external force. In this respect, Christianity is fiw bolow Maho- 
medanism, to which the crimo of heresy is unknown. 

+ “Presontiam scope divi suam declarant.”—Cicoro (de Nat. D, 1. ii.), 
Cicero's works (do Nat. D. and do Divinatione) ave especially interesting, bo- 
cause the argumonts thore used for the reality of the objects of pagan faith, 
avo virtually the samo as thoso urged in tho present day by theologians 
and tho adhorents of positivo religion generally, tor tho reality of the objacta 
of Christian faith. Cy 
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Tho roligions mind, according to its nature as hitherto un- 
folded, has tho immediate certainty that all its involuntary, 
spontancous affections aro improssions from without, manifos- 
tations of mother boing. ‘Tho religious mind makes itself the 
passivo, God tho active boing. God is activity; but that 
which dotermines him to activity, which causes his activity 
(originally only omnipotence, potentix) to bocomo real activity, 
is not himself,—he neods nothing,—but man, the religious sub- 
ject. At tho siime timo, however, man is roviprocally deter- 
mined by God; ho views himself as passive; he reccivos from 
God detorminato revelations, déterminato prools of his exist- 
ence. Thus in revelation man determines himself as that which 
determines God, i.¢., revelation is simply the self-determination 
of man, only that between himself tho determined, and himself 
the determining, he intorpdsos an objoct—God, a distinot being. 
God ig tho medium by which man brings about the roconcili- 
ation of himself with his own nature: God is the bond, the 
vineuhum substantiale, hetween the essential natwre—the species 
—and the individual. 

The bolief in yovelation exhibits in the clearest manner the 
characteristic illusion of the religious consciousness, The 
goneral promiss of this belief is: man can of himself know 
nothing of God; all his knowledge is merely vain, earthly, 
lanan, But God is a superhuman being; God is known only 
by himsolf. Thus we know nothing of God boyond what he 
revoals to us, Tho knowledge imparted by God is alone divine, 
superhuman, supernatural knowledge. By moans of revelation, 
thorefore, wo know God through himself; for revelation is tho 
wortl of God—God declaring himself, Henco, in tho boliof in 
yevelation man makes himself a negation, he goes out of and 
above himself; ho placos revelation in opposition to human 
knowlodge and opinion ; in it is contained a hidden knowledge, 
tho fulness of all superscnsuous mysterics; here reason must 
hold its pence. But nevertholoss the divine revelation is deter- 
mined by the human natwo. God sponks not to brutes or 
angels, but to men; hence ho uses human specch and human 
conouptions. Man is an object to God, before God porcoptibly 
imparts himself to man; he thinks of man; ho determines his 
action in accordance with the naturo of man and his needs. 
God is indeed freo in will; he can reveal himself or not; but 
he is not freo ag to the understanding ; ho cnnnot reveal to man 
whatover he will, but ouly what is ddapted to man, what is oom- 
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mensurate with his naturo such as it actually is; ho rovanly 
what he must roverl, if his revelation is to bo a revelation fox 
man, and not for some other kind of being, Now what God 
thinks in relation to man is dotorminod by tho iden of man—it 
has arisen out of reflection on human nf&turo, God puts him- 
solf in tho placo of man, and thinks of himself as this othor 
being can and should think of him; he thinks of himself, not 
with his‘own thinking power, but with man’s. In the scheme 
of his rovelation God must have reforence not to himself, but to 
man's powor of comprohension, That which comes from God 
to man, comes to man only from man in God, that is, only 
from the ideal nature of man to the phenomenal man, from the 
species to the individual, Thus, between the divine revelation 
and the so-called human reason oy nature, there is no other 
than an illusory distinction ;—the contents of the divine reve- 
lation are of human origin, for they have proceeded not from 
God as God, but from God ag determined by human reason, 
human wants, that is, directly from human reason and human 
wants, And so in revelation man gocs out of himself, in 
order, by a circuitous path, lo return lo himself! Here we have 
a striking confirmation of the position, that the seoret of thoo- 
logy is nothing else than anthropolugy—the knowledge of God 
nothing else than a knowledge of man! 

Indeed, the religious consciousness itself admits, in relation 
to past times, the essentially human quality of revelation, Tho 
religious consciousness of a later age is no Jonger satisfied with 
a Jehovah who is from head to foot 2 man, and doos not shrink 
from becoming visible as such, It recognises that thosv wero 
morely images in which God accommodated himself to the com- 
prehension of men in that age, that is, mevoly human imnges, 
But it does not apply this mode of interprotation to idong ac- 
copted as rovelation in tho present age, bocnuse it is yet itsolf 
steeped in those ideas, Novortheless, ovory revolution 1s simply 
a royelation of tho nature of man to oxisting mon. In revela- 
tion man’s Iniont nature is disclosed to him, boocomes an objeot 
to him, Ue is determined, affected by his own naturo as by 
mother being; he receives from tho hands of God what his 
own unrecognised nature entails upon him as a necessity, undor 
cortain conditions of timo and circumstance. Reason, the mind 
of the species, operates on the subjective, unoultured man only 
under the image of a porsonal being, Moral laws have force 
fox him only as the commandmonts of a Divine Will, which has 
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at once the power to punish and the glanco which nothing 
esonpos, That which his own naturo, his reason, his conscience 
says to him, docs not bind him, because the subjective, un- 
oulturcd man seos in conscience, in ronson, so far as he 
recognises it as his own, no univorsal, objcotive powor; hence 
he must separate from himself that which gives hin moral laws, 
and place it in opposition to himsolf, as a distinct personal 
being, 

Boliof in revelation is a child-like boliof, and is only rospoct- 
ablo so long ag it is child-like, But the child is determined 
from without. And royelation has for iis object to effet by 
God’s holp, what man cannot attain by himself. Hence, rove- 
lation has beon called the education of the human race. This 
is correct; only, fovelation must not bo regarded as outside the 
nature of man. There is within him an inward necessity which 
impels him to present moral and philosophical doctrines in the 
form of narratives and fables, atid an equal necessity to repre- 
sont that impulso as a revelation, The mythical poot has an 
end in view—that of making men good atl 3 ho designedly 
adopts tho form of fable as the most appropriate and vivid 
ihoth of representation; but at the game time, he is himself 
urged to this mode of teaching by his love’of fable, by his in- 
ward impulse. So it is with a revelation enunciated by an in- 
dividual. ‘This individual has an aim; but at tho samo time 
he himself lives in tho conceptions by means of which he 
yealizes this aim. Man, by means of the imagination, involun- 
tarily contomplatos his inner naturo; he represents it as out 
of himself, ‘Tho nature of man, of the species—thus working 
on him through tho irresistible powor of the imagination, ond 
contemplated as tho law of his thought and action—is God, 

Horein lie the beneficial moral effects of the belicf in reve- 
lation, : 

But as Nature “ unconsciously produces rosults which look 
ag if they were produced consciously,” so revelation generates 
moral notions, which do not, however, proceed from morality ; 
—mornl actions, but no moral dispositions. Moral rules aro 
indoed observed, but they aro severed from the inward disposi- 
tion, the heart, by boing represented as the commandments of 
an external law-giver, by being placed in the category of arbi- 
trary laws, police regulations, What is done, is done not 
because it is good and right, but because it is commanded by 
God, The inherent quality of the deed is indifferent; what- 
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ever God commands is right. Tf theso commands aro in ne- 
cordance with rouson, with ethics, it is well; but so far as the 
idoa of yoyolation is concernv(, ibis accidental, ‘The ccremo- 
niel laws of tho Jews wore voveulod, divine, though in thom- 
solyes adventitious and arbivary. ‘The Jows received from 
Jehovah the command to steal ;—in a special caso, it is true, 
But tho belief in revelation not only injures iho moral sonso 
and taste,—tho wsthotics of virtue; it poisons, nay it destroys, 
the divinest feeling in man—the senso of truth, tho porception 
and sontimentof truth, ‘The rovolation of God is a determinate 
revelation, given at a partionlar epoch: God revenled himsolf 
once for all in the year so and so, and that, not to tho universal 
man, to the man of all timos and places, to tho yoason, to thte 
species, but to certain limited individuals, “A revelation in a 
given time and place must bo fixed in writing, that its blessings 
may be transmitted uninjured. Hence the belief in revelation 
is, at lonst for those of a subsequent age, beliof in a written 
revelation; but the necessary consequence of a faith in which 
an historical book, necessarily subject to all the conditions of a 
temporal, finite production, is rogarded ns an eternal, nbsoluto, 
* universally authoritative word, is—superstition and sophistry, 
Faith in a written revelation is a real, unfeigned, and so far 
respectable fuith, only where it is belioved that alt in tho saored 
writings is significant, true, holy, divine. Whore, on tho con- 
trary, the distinction is made between the human end divine, 
the relatively truo and the absolutely true, the historical and 
tho pormanent,—where it is not held that all without distino- 
tion is unconditionally true; there tho verdiot of unbolief, 
that tho Bible is no divine book, is alrendy introduced into the 
intorprotation of the Biblo,—there, at loayt indireetly, that is, 
in a crafty, dishonost way, its title to tho character of e divine 
revelation is deniod. Unity, unconditionality, freedom from 
exceptions, immediate certitude, is alone the charactor of 
divinity. A book that impoges on me tho necessity of diseri- 
mination, the necessity of criticism, in order to separate the 





* “Quod erudeliter ab hominibus sine Dei jussu flovet, aut faclum est, id 
debuit ab Webrais fieri, quia a deo vile ot necia summo arbitvio, jussi bellum 
ita gerebant.”—J. Cloriens (Comm. in Mos. Num, ¢, 81, 7), “Multa gessit 
Samson, que vix possent defondi, nisi Doi, a quo hominos pendent, instru- 
mentum fiisse eonseatur.”—Tb, (Comm. in Judicum, 0. 14,19), See also 
Luther, ¢. g. (1. i. p. 339, 2. xvi. p. 498), + 
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divine from tho human, tho pormanent from the temporary, is 
no longor a divine, certnin, infallible book,—it is degraded to 
tho yank of profano books; for evory profano book has the 
sume quality, that togethor with or in the human it contains 
tho divine, that is, together with or in the individual it con- 
tains tho univorsal and oternal. But that only is a truly divine 
book in which there is not merely something good and some- 
thing bad, something pormanent and something temporary, but 
in which all comos as it were from one oruciblo, all is eternal, 
true and good. What sort of a revelation is that in which I 
must first liston to tho apostle Paul, thon to Poter, then to 
James, thon to John, then to Matthow, then to Mark, then 
to Luke, until at last T come to a passage whore my soul, 
athirst for God, can ory out: Eurexa! hero speaks the Holy 
Spirit himself! here is something for me, something for all 
times and all men. How true, on the contrary, was the con- 
ception of the old faith, when it oxtended inspiration to the 
very words, to the very letters of Soripture! The word is not a 
matter of indifforenco in relation to the thought; a definite 
thought can only bo rendered by a definite word. Another 
word, another lotter—another senso, It is true that such faith 
is superstition ; but this superstition is alone the true, undis- 
guisod, open faith, which is not ashamed of its consequences. 
{f God numbers tho hairs on the head of a man, if no sparrow 
falls to the ground without his will, how could he leave to the 
stupidity and cnprico of scribes his Word—that word on which 
depends the everlasting salvatiomw of man? Why should he not 
dictato his thoughts to their pen in order to guard them from 
tho possibility of disfiguration ?—* But if man were a mero 
organ of the Holy Spirit, human freedom would bo abolishod!”* 
Oh what a pitinblo argumont! Is human freedom, then, of 
moro value then divine truth? Or docs human freedom con- 
sist only in tho distortion of divino truth? 

And just as necossarily as the belief in a determinate histori- 
eal yovelation is associated with suporstition, so necessarily is it 








* Tt was vory justly romarked by tho Jansenists against the Jesuits : 
*Vouloir veconnoitre dans I’Beviture quolque chose de la foiblesse ot do 
Vesprit naturel do homme, c'est donner Ja liberté i chacun d’en faire le 
discernoment: eb de rojetter ce qui lui plaiva de I’Eeriture, comme_venant 
plittat do Ja foiblesso de l'homme que de lesprit de Dieu,”-—Bayle (Dict, art, 

dam (Jean) Rem, Z,) 
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associated with sophistry. Tho Biblo contradicts morality, 
contradicts ronson, contradicts itself, innumerable times; and 
yot it is the word of God, otornal nth, and “truth cannot 
contradict itsolf,”* Tow does the boliever in revelation olude 
this contradiction betweon the idea in his own mind, of revela- 
tion as divino, harmonious uuth, and this supposed notunl 
revelation? Only by self-deooption, only by the silliest subtor- 
fuges, only by the most misorablo, transparent sophisms. 
Ohvistian sophistry is tho nevessury product of Christian tnith, 
especially of faith in the Bible as a divino rovolation, Z 
Truth, absolute truth, is given objectively in the Bible, snb- 
jectively in faith; for towards that which God himsolf spoaks I 
can.only be believing, resigned, receplive. Nothing is left to 
the understanding, the reason, but a formal, subordinate office ; 
it has a false position, a position ossontially contradictory to 
its nature, ‘The understanding in‘itself is here indifferent to 
truth, indifferent to the distinction between the true and the 
falso; it hag no oriterion in itsolf; whatevor is found in reve- 
lation is trne, oven when it is in direct contradiction with 
yeason. ‘he understanding is helplessly given over to the hap- 
hazard of the most ignoble empiricism ;—whatever I find in 
divine revelation I must believe, and if necessary, my under- 
standing must defend it; Ue understanding is the watch-dog 
of revelation; it must let everything without distinction bo 
imposed on it as truth,—disorimination would bo doubt, would 
be a crime: consequently, nothing remains to it but an ad- 
vontitious, indifferent, i. ¢., disingenuons, sophistical, tortuous 
mode of thought, which is occupied only with groundless 
distinotions and subterfuges, with ignominious tricks and 
evasions, But the more man, by the progress of time, beeomes 
estranged from vovelation, tho moro the understanding vipens 
into indopondonce,—the more glaring, necossarily, appears tho 
contradiction hetwoen the understanding and beliof in rovela- 
tion. The believer oan then prove rovolation only by inourring 
*contvadiction with himself, with wath, with the understanding, 
only by the most impudent assumptions, only by shameless 
falsehoods, only by tho sin agninst the ILoly Ghosp, 





* “Neo in soriptura divina fas sit sontivo aliquid,contrarictntis,”"—Polrus 
-L, ( ii, dist. ji, 6.1). Similar thoughts ave found in tho Fathers, 
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CHAPTER XXII, 


TIE CONTRADICTION IN THE NATURE OF GOD 
IN GENERAL, 


Tire grand principle, tho central point of Christian sophistry, 
is the idea of God. God is the human being, and yet ho must 
be rogarded as anothor, a superhuman being. God is whivorsal, 
abstract Being, simply the idea of Being; and yet he must be 
conccived as a personal, individual being ;—or God is a person, 
and yot he must be regarded as God, as universal, i.e. not as 
apersonul being. God is; his existence is certain, more certain 
than ours; he has av existenco distinct from us and from things 
in general, .¢,, an individual existenco; and yet his existenco 
must be held a spiritual ono, 4.¢., an existende not perceptible 
as a special one. Ono half of the definition is always in con- 
tradiotion with the other half: tho statement of what must be 
held always annihilates the statement of whatis. Tho funda- 
mental idoa is a contradiction which can be concealed only by 
sophisms. A God who does not trouble himself about us, who 
does not hear our prayers, who does not sce us and love us, is 
no God; thus humanity is mado m essential prodicate of 
God;—but at the same time it is said: a God who does not 
exist in and by himself, out of men, above men, 1s another 
being, is a phantom ; and thus it is made an cssontial predicate 
of God that he is non-human and oxtra-human. A God who 
is not as wo aro, who has not consciousness, not intelligenoo, 
4c., not e personal undorstanding, a porsonal consciousness, (08, 
for oxnmplo, the “substance” of Spinoza,) isno God. Essential 
idontity with us is the chief condition of deity; the idea of deity 
ismade dopendont on the idea of personality, of consciousness, 
quo nihil majus cogitart potest. But, it is said.in the same 
breath, « God who is hot essentially distinguished from us is 
no God, ’ 

The ossenco of religion is the immedinto, involuntary, un- 
conscious contomplation of the human nature as another, a 
distinct naturo, But when this projocted image of human 
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nature is made an object of reflection, of theology, it becomes 
an inoxhaustible mino of falschoods, illusions, contradictions, 
and sophisms, ‘ ‘ 

A peculiarly characteristic artifice and protoxt of Christion 
sophish'y is tho doebine of tho unseaychablonoss, tho in- 
comprehensibility of the divine nature, But, as will bo shown, 
the seorot of this incomprohensihilily is nothing farthor then 
that 2 known quality is made into an unknown one, a natural 
quality into a sypornatural, ic, an wnnatural one, so ag Lo 
produco tho apperrance, the illusion, that the divine natere 
is different from the human, and is eo ipso an incompro- 
hensible one. 

In the original sense of religion, tho incomprohensibility of 
God has only the significance of au impassioned expression, 
Thus, when we are affected by a surprising phenomenon, wo 
exclaim: It is‘incrediblo, it is beyond conception !- though 
“afterwards, when we recover our solf-possession, we Qnd the 
object of our astonishment nothing loss than incomprohensible, 
In the truly religions senso, incomprehensibility is not tho 
dead full stop which refloction places wherever understanding 
desorts it, but a pathotic note of exclamation marking tho im- 
pression which the imagination makes on the feelings. ‘The 
imagination is the original organ of religion. Botweon God 
and man, in the primitive sense of religion, there is on the one 
hand only a distinction in relation to existence, according to 
which God as a sclf-subsistent being is the antithesis of nan 
as a dependent being; on the other hand there is only a 
quantitative distinction, i.¢., a distinction dorived from the 
imagination, for the distinctions of tho imagination aro only 
quantitative, The infinity of God in religion is quantitative 
infinity; God is and has ull that man hos, but in an infinitely 
greater measure. The nature of God is the nature of tho 
imagination unfolded, mado objective. God is a boing con- 
coived under the forms of the senses, but freed from the liuits 
of sense,—a being al onco unlimited and sensationn. But 
what is the imagination ?—limitless activity of the senses, God 


eaheeenne 





# This is especially apparent in the suporlative, and the preposition 
super, trep, which distinguish the divine previieates, and which very only 
as, for example, with the Neo-Platonists, the Chiistians among heathen 
philosophers—played a chiof part in theology, 
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is otornnl, 4.¢., ho oxists at all limes; God is omnipresont, é.¢., ho 
oxists in all places; God is the omniscient being, i.c., tho boing 
to whom overy individual thing, every sensible existence, is 
an object without distinction, without limitution of time and 

placo, * : 

Etemity and omniprosonco aro sonsational qualities, for in 
thom thore is no negation of oxistenoe in timo and xpnoo, but 
only of oxolusive limitation to a particular time, to a particular 
place. Tn liko mannor omniscionce is a sensational quality, 
a sonsational knowledgo, Religion has no hesitation in attri- 
buting to God himself the nobler senses; God soes und hoars 

“all things. But the divino omniscienco is a power of knowing 
through tho senses whilo yot the nevessary quality, tho cssen- 
tial detormination of actual knowledge through tho sonses is 
denied to it. My sensos present sonsiblo objects to mo only 
separately and in succession; but God secs all sensible things 
at onco*all locality in an unlocal manner, all temporal things 
in an untemporal manner, ull objects of sonso in an unsensa- 
tional mamer.* That is to say: 1 oxtond the horizon of my 
sonses by the imagination; T form to myself o confused con- 
ception of the whole of things; and this conception, which 
exalts mo above the limited stand-point of tho sonses, and 
thorefore affects mo agrocably, T posit as a divin roulity, I 
fool the fact that my knowledge is tied to 0 local stand-point, 
to sensational oxporionce, as a limitation; what T feol as a 
limitation [ do away with in my imagination, which finishes 
freo spnoo for the play of my feolings, ‘This negativing of 
limits by the imagination is tho positing of onmiscionve as nv 
divine powor and reality. But at the sumo fimo thore is only 
a quantitative distinelion betwoon omnisdionco mut my now: « 
ledgo; tho quality of tho knowledge is tho samo, In fot it 
would be impossible for mo to predioato omniscioncy of an 
object or being external to myself, if this ommisgience wore 
essentially different from my own knowledge, it it were not a 
mode of porception of my own, if it had nothing in common 
with my dwn power of cognition, ‘That which is recognised 
by tho gonses is a8 much tho objoct and content of the divine 





* “Soil ilaque Dous, quanta sit multitndo pulicwm, culicum, musearum ot 
piscium eb quot nnscantu, quotve moriantuy, god non sdil hos per monontiy 
‘singula, imo simul of sumel omnia,"—Potrus L, (1, i, clint, 88, 6, 8), 
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omniscience as of my knowledge. Imagination doos away only 
with tho limit of quantity, not of quality. Tho es esa 
that our knowledge is limited, mouns: wo know only somo 
things, a fow things, not all. 

The bonelicial influence of religion, rosis on this oxlonsion 
of the sensational consciousness, In xeligion man fs in tho 
opon air, sub deo; in the sonsational consviousnoss he is in 
his narrow confined dwolling-houso. Roligion has relation 
essontially, originally—and only in its origin is it somothing 
holy, true, puro, and good—to tho immodiate sonsational con- 
sciousness alono; it is the sctting aside of the limits of senso, 
Tsolated, uninstructed mon and nations presorve religion in 
its original sense, beonuse thoy thomselyos remlnin in that 
mental .stato which is the source of religion, The moro 
limited a man’s sphere of vision, tho loss ho knows of history, 
Nature, phitosophy—the more ardently dovs ho cling to his 
religion. bs 

For this reason tho religious man focls no novd of oulturo, 
Why had tho Hebrows no art, no scionco,-as the Grooks had? 
Because they felt ne need of it, ‘Lo them this nood was sup- 
plied by Jchovah, In tho divine omniscionco man raises him- 
self above the limits of his own knowledgo;! in tho divino 
omnipresence, above the limits of his local stand-point; in tho 
divine oternity, above tho limits of his time, ‘Tho religious 
man is happy in his imagination; ho has all things in nuce; 
his possessions are always portable. Jehovah accompanics 
me everywhere; I need not travel out of mysolf; I have in my 
God the sum of all treasures and precious things, of all that is 
worth knowledge pnd remembranco, But culturo is dopendont 
on oxternal things; it has many and various wants, for it 
overcomes tho limils of sensational consciousness and life by 
real activity, not by tho magical powor of tho icligions imngi- 
nation. Honce the Christian religion also, as has beon ofton 
montionod already, has in its essonce no principle of oulturo, 
for it triumphs over the limitations and difficultics of carthly 
life only through the imagination, only in God, in heaven, 
God is all that the heart. nocds and desires—all good things, 
all blessings. ‘Dost thou desire lovo, or faithfulness, or 





* “Qui sciontem cunota sciunt, quia nescire nequeunt P"-—Libor Meditat, 
©. 26 (among the spurious writings of Augustine), 
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truth, or consolation, or perpetual presence, this is always in 
Hum without measure. Dost thou desire beauty—IIo is the 
supremely beautiful. Dost thou desiro riches—all wches ave 
in Him, Dost thou desire power—He is supremely poworful, 
Or whatever thy heart desires, it is found a thousandfold in 
Ilim, in the best, the single good, which is God,”* But how 
can he who has all in God, who already enjoys heavenly bliss 
in the imagination, experience that want, that sonso of poverty, 
which is the impulse to all culturo? Culturo has no other 
object than to vealize an earthly heaven; and the yeligions 
henvon is only realized or won by religious activity. 

The difference, however, between God and man, which is 
originally only quantitative, is by roflection developed into a 
qualitative Miference; pnd thus whet was originally only an 
emotional impression, an immediate expression of adnhiration, 
of rapture, an influence of the imagination on the feelings, has 
fixity given to it as an objective quality, as real incomprehen- 
sibility, The favourite oxpression of reflection in relation to 
this subject is, that we can indeed know concerning God that 
he has such and such attributes, but not how he has them, 
For example, that the prodicato of the Creator essentially 
belongs to God, that he created the world, and not out of 
matter already existing, but out of nothing, by an act of 
almighty power,—this is clear, certain—yes, indubitable; but 
how this is possiblo naturally passes our understanding, That 
is to sny: tho gonorio iden is clear, cortain, but the spocifio 
idea is unolear, uncortain, 

Tho idea of activity, of making, of creation, is in itself a 
divine iden; it is thoroforo unhositatingly applicd to God, 
In activity, man feels himself freo, unlimited, happy; in pas- 
sivily, limitod, opprossod, unhappy. Activity is tho positive 
senso of one's personality. ‘That is positive which in man is 
avoompuniod with joy; hence God is, as wo have alroady said, 
tho idoa of puro, unlimilod joy, Wo suecoed only in what wo 
do willingly; joyful effort conquers all things, © Rut that is 
joyful uctivity which is in accordance with our nature, 
which wo do not fool as a limitation, and consequently 
not as a constraint. And tho happicst, the most blissful 
aotivity ia that which is productive. ‘To road is delightful, 





® ‘Lauter, 1, ep, 912, 
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reading is passive activity; bul to produce what is worthy 
to bo read is more delightful still, [t is more blessed to 
give than to receive. Tenco this attribute of tho spooies— 
productive activity—is assignod to God; that is, rorlized and 
made objective as divine activity. -But evory spooial dotermi- 
nation, every mode of activity is nbstractod, and only tho 
fundamental determination, which however is  ossontially 
human, namoly, production of what is external to self, is ro- 
tained. God has not, like man, produced something in parti- 
oulay, this or that, but all things; his activity is absolutely 
uniyersal, unlimited. Ilenco it is self-evidont, il is a necessary 
consequence, that the modo in which God has producod tho 
All is incomprehensible, because this activity is no amode of 
activity, becauso the question coneerning the héw is hore an 
absurdity, ‘v question which is excluded by tho fundamontal 
idea of unlimited activity, Every special activity produces its 
effects in a special manner, because thore the activity itself is 
a determinate mode of activity; and thenoo necessurily avisos 
the quostion: How did it produco this? But the answor to the 
question: How did God make tho world? has novessarily a 
negative issue, because the world-oreating activity in itself’ 
negatives overy determinate activity, such as would alone 
warret the question, every modo of activity connected with a 
determinato medium, é.¢,, with matter. This question illogiti- 
mately foists in between the subject or producing activity, and 
the objoct or thing produced, nn irrolevant, nay, an excluded 
intermediato idea, namely, the. iden of particular, individual 
existence. The activily in question has relation only to -tho 
collective—thoe All, the world; God created all things, not 
some particular thing; tho indofinito whole, tho All, as it ig 
ombraced by the imagination,—not the determinate, the parti- 
ocular, as, in ils particularity, it presonts itself to the sengos, end 
as, in its Lotality as the universe, it presonts itself to tho roason. 
Every pavticular thing avisos in a natural way; it is sumothing 
doterminato, and as such it has—what it is only tautology to 
state—~a detorminato cause, Lt was not God, but carbon, that 
produced the diamond; a givon sali owes its origin, not to 
God, but to the combination of a particular acid with a par- 
tioular baso. God only created all things together without 
distinction." : 

Tt is true that according to the roligious conception, God has 
oreated overy individual thing, as ineluded in the wholo;—but 
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only indirectly; lor he has not produced the individual in an 
individual mannar, tho determinate in & determinate mannor ; 
otherwise ho would be a detormiuate or conditioned being. 
Tt is cortainly incomprehensible ‘how out of this general, 
indotorminate or unconMtioned activity the partioular, the 
detorminatd, can have proceeded; but it is so only because I 
here intrude tho objoot of sensational, natural oxporionco, 
because T assign to tho divine activity another object than 
that which is proper to it Religion has no physical con-, 
ception of the world; it has no interest in a natural expla- 
nation, which can never be given but with a mode of origin, 
Origin is a theoretical, natural-philosophical idea, The 
heathen philosophers busicd themselves with tho origin of 
things. But the Christian religious consciousnoss abhorred 
this idea as heathen, irreligious, and substituted the practical 
or subjective idea of Creation, which is nothjng else than ao 
prohibition to conceive things as having arisen in a natural 
‘way, an interdict on all physical science. The religious con- 
sciousness connects tho world immediately with God; it derives 
all from God, because nothing is am object to him in its par- 
ticularity and reality, nothing is to him as it presents itself to 
our reason, All proceeds from God :—that is enough, that 
perfectly satisfics the religious consciousness, The quostion, 
how did God create? is an indirect doubt that he did oreate the 
world, It was this question which brought man to atheism, 
materialism, naturalism. To him who asks it, the world is 
already an object of theory, of physical science, 4.¢., it is an 
object to him in its reality, in its determinate constituents. It 
_ 4s this mode of viowing the world which contradiots the iden 
of unconditioned, immaterial activity: and this contradiction 
loads to tho negation of the fundamental idon—the oreation. 
Tho oreation by omnipotonoc is in its place, is a truth, only 
whon oll the phonomena of the world are derived from God. 
TL becomes, as ns boon already observed, a myth of past 
ages whero physical svicnce introducos itself, where man makes 
tho determinate catses, the how of phenomena, the object of 
invostigation, ‘To the religious consciousness, thorefore, the 
creation is nothing incomprehensible, i.¢., unsatisfying ; af 
loagt it is so only im moments of irreligiousness, of doubt, when 
tho mind tring away from God to actual things; but it is 
highly unsatisfactory to refleotion, to theology, which looks 
with one eye at heaven and with the other at carth, As the 
L 
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onuse, so is tho effect, A flute sonds forth the tones of a flute, 
not those of a bassoon or aivumpel. Tf thou hearest the tones 
of a bassoon, but hast nover before soen or heard any wind- 
instrument but tho flute, it will certainly bo inconceivable to 
theo how such tones can come ont ofa flute, ‘Thus itis hero >-— 
tho comparison is only so far inappropriate ax tho flute ityel! is 
8 particular instrument, But imagine, if it be possible, an 
absolutely univorsal instrument, which united in itself all 
instrumonts, without being itself a partioular one; thou wilt 
thon sco that it is an absurd contradiction to dosive a partioular 
tone which only belongs to a particular insirumont, from an 
instrument which thou hast divested proviscly of that which is 
charactoristic in all particular instraments, 

But thoro also lies at the foundation of this dogma of incom- 
prehensibility the design of keeping tho divine activity apart 
from the human, of doing away with their similarity, or rather 
their essontial identity, so as to make the divine activity 
essentially difforent from the human, This distinction between 
the divine and human activity is “nothing.” God makes,*~ 
ho makes something oxteral to himself, as man doos, Making 
is a genuino human idéa. Naturo gives hirth to, brings forth; 
man makes. Making is an act which I can omit, a dosigned, 
premeditated, external act ;—an act in which my inmost being 
is not immodiately concorned, in which, whilo active, [am not 
at tho same timo passive, carriod away by an intornal impulao, 
On the contrary, an activity which is identical with my being 
is not indifforent, is necessary to mo, as for oxample intellootual 
production, which is an inward necessity to me; and for that 
yeason lays a deep hold on me, wteets mo pathologically. 
Tatellvetuat works are not made,—imuking is only tho oxtornal 
aolivity applied to thom ;—they ariso in us, T'o make is an 
indiflerent, thorefore a treo, 4. ¢., oplionnl activity. ‘Thus fir 
then—-that IT¢ makes-—God is ontively at ona with nian, 
not at all distinguished from him; but an especial omphasis 
is laid on this, that his making is freo, urbitrary, at his 
ploasure, “ Jt hag pleased Ged” to ereato a world. Thus man 
horo doifics satisfrotion in self-plonsing, in caprico end grownd- 
loss arbitrariness. ‘Sho fundamentally Inman charactor of tho 
divine nolivity is by tho iden of arbilrnvinoss dograded into a 
human manifestation of a low kind; God, from a mirror of 
human naturo is converted into a mirror of human vanity and 


solf-vomplacency, 
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And now all at onco tho harmony is changod into discord; 
man, hitherto at one with himself, beeomes divided :—-Cod 
makos out of nothing; ho orentos,—to make out of nothing is 
to create,—this is the distinction, ‘ho positive condiltion— 
the act of making—is x human one; but inasmuch as all thet 
js doterminate in this conception is immedintely denivd, rutlec- 
tion stops in and makos the divine activity not bmn, Bub 
with this negation, comprehension, widorstinding comes loa 
stand; there romains only a negative, cmply notion, bocmse 
conceivability is already oxhausted, 4.¢., the distinotion betweon 
the divine and human determination is in truth a nothing, 
a nihil negativum of the widorstanding, "Lhe naive confea- 
sion of this is made in the supposition of “nothing” as an 
objoct, 

God is Love, but not human loyo; Understanding, but not 
human undorstanding,x—no! an ossentially difluront under- 
standing, But wherein consists this diflorenco? T eannot 
conccive an understanding which acts under other forms than 
tHose of ow own understanding; T cannot halve or quarter 
understanding’ so as to have sevoral understendings; 7 ean 
only conceive one an tho samo.understanding. — Lt ig Quo that 
T oan and oven must conccive understanding in itsoll, i.¢,, treo 
from the limits of my individuality; but in so doing 1 only 
releaso it from limitations essontially forvign to it; 1 do not 
sot aside its exsential determinations or forms, Religions ro- 
flection, on tho contrary, donios precisely that dotermination 
or quality which makes a thing whut itis, Only that in which 
the divine understanding is identical with the liumnun, is 
something, is understanding, is e real idoa; while thet which 
is supposed to make it another, yes, ossontially anothor 
than the human, is objectively nothing, subjectively a mere 
chimera, y 

Tn all other definitions of the Divino Boing tho “ nothing” 
which constitutes the distinotion is hidden; in the ereation, on 
the contrary, it is an ovident, declared, objective nothing j-—md 
is thorefore the official, notorions nothing of theology in dis- 
tinction from anthropology. 

But the fundamental dotermination by which man makes his 
own nature a foreign, incomprehonsible nature, is the idva of 
individuality or—whatis only a more abstract exprossion—por- 
sonality. ‘lhe idea of the existence of God first realizes 
itself in the iden of revelation, and tho idea of revelation first 

L2 
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yonlizos itself in tho idea of personality, God is » porsonnl 
being :—this is tho spell, whieh charms tho ideal into tho roal, 
tho subjeutive into tho objective. All predicntes, all attributos 
of tho divine being are fundamentally human; but as atiributos 
of 2 personal being, and therefore of a being distinot from man 
and existing indopondontly, they appear immailiately to he 
really other than human, yel so as that at the same time the 
essential identity always romains at the foundation, Lenco 
vofleation gives rise (o tho idea of so-called anthropomorphisms, 
Anthropomorphisms aro resombhuices between God and man. 
Tho nttributes of the divine and of tho human being are not 
indcud tho samo, but thoy aro malogous. 

Thus porsonality is tho antidoto to Pantheism ; 4, ¢., by tho 
idea of personality religions reflection expols from its thought 
tho identity of the divine and Immnn nature. ho rude but 
characteristic expression of panthcism is: man is an efflucnce 
ora portion of the divino being; the religious expression is: 
man is the image of God, ora being alin to God ;—for ageord- 
ing to religion man docs not spring from Nature, butis of divine 
race, of divine origin. But kinship is a vague, evasivo expros- 
sion, There are dogroes of kinship, near and distant, What 
sort of kinship is intendod ? For tho relation of man to Goi, 
there is but one form of kinship whieh is appropriate,—the 
nearost, profoundest, most snoved that can be conecived,—the 
relation of tho chill to the futher. According to this God is 
the, Father of man, man tho son, the child of God. lero is 
posited at once the soli*subsistenoo of God and tho depen- 
doneo of man, and posited as an immediato object of fvaling ; 
whoreas in Pantheism tho part appears just as salf-subsistent as 
the wholo, since this is represonted ns made up of its parts. 
Novortheloss this distinction is only an appearances, ‘Tho tathor 
is not a father without the child; both together form a cor 
yolatod being, In lovo man renouncos his independonee, and 
zoduces himaolf to © part:—a solf-humiliation which is only 
componsated by the fret that tho one whom he loves at tho 
sume Lime voluntiily becomes a part also; that they both sub- 
mit to a higher power, tho power of the spirit. of family, uso 
powor of Jove, Thus there is here the samo relation between 
God and man as in pantheism, save that in the one it is ropre- 
sontpd as a personal, patrinrehal relation, in the other as an im- 
personal, goneral one,—save that panthoixm expressos logically 
and therofore definitely, divectly, what religion invests with tho 
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imagination, ‘The correlation or rather (ho identity of God and 
man is voilod in religion by representing both as persons or 
individuals, and God as a self-subsistont, independent being 
apart from his paternity :—an independence which howeyer is 
only upparent, lor ho who, like the God of religion, is a tathor 
from tho depths of tho hegrt, has his very lifeeund being in hia 
ehild. 

Tho reciprocal and profound relation of dopondoneo betwoon, 
God ag fathor and man as child, cannot be shaken by the distine- 
tion, that only Christ is tho true, natural son of God, and that 
mon are but his adopted sons; so thet itis only to Christ as the 
only-bogotten Son, and by no moans to mon, that God stands 
in an essential relation of dependence, For this distinction is 
only a theological, i.¢., an illusory ono. God adopts ouly men, 
not brutes. ‘The ground of adoption lies in the human nature. 
The man adopted by divine grace is only the man conscious of 
his divine nainro and dignily. Moreover, the only-hogotton 
Son himself is nothing clso than the idea of humanity, than man 
preocenpiod with himself, man hiding from himself and the 
world in God,—-the heavonly man. ‘Cho Logos is latent, tacit, 
man; man is the revealed, expressed Logos. ‘Tho T.ogos is 
only the prelude of man. ‘That which applies to tho Logos 
applios also to tho nature of man.* But between God and tho 
only-bogotten Son there is no real distinction,—ho who knows 
the Son knows the J*athor also,~~and thus thoro is none betweon 
God and man. 

Tt ig the same with the idea that man is tho imago of God. 
Tho imago is hero no doad, inanimate thing, but a living boing. 
“Man is tho image of God,” moans nothings moro than that 
man is a boing who resomblos God, Similarity betweon living 
beings rests on natural relationship. The idea of man heing 
tho image of God reduces itsolf therolore to kinship; man is 
like God, beonuse ho is tho child of God. Resemblance is only 
kinship prosonted to tho senses; from tho formor we infer tho 


Tattor. 
But resomblanco is just as decoplive, illusory, evasive an iden 





* “The closest union which Christ possessed with the Futhov, it ia 
ossibla for mo to win...» . All that God gavo to his only-bogotton 
‘on, ho has given tomo as porfectly as to him.”—Predigten otzlicher Tvhror 

vor und zu ‘aulori Zcilon, Tamburg, 1621, p. 1. Bolweon the only~ 
pogolton Son and the Soul there is no distinetion.’—Tb. p, 68. : 
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ag kinship. It is only the iden of personality which docs away 
with tho identity of nature. Resomblance is identity which 
will not admit itself to bo idontity, which hides itnell behind a 
dim medium, behind the yapour of the imagination. Tf | dis- 
perse this vapour, [ come to naked idontity, ‘Tho moro similar 
beings aro, tho loss are thoy to be distinguished ; if 1 know the 
ono, [ know the other, It is truo that rosemblance has its de- 
grecs, But also tho resciblance hotweon God and man has 
its degrees. Tho good, pious man is more like rod than tho 
man whose rosomblance to Tim is founded only on tho nature 
of man in general. And oven with the pious man thoro is a 
highest degreo of resemblance to be supposed, Unough this may 
not bo obtained herve bolow, but only in the future life. But 
that which man is to become, belongs alvendy to him, ob least 
so far as possibility is concorned. ‘The highost degree of ro- 
semblance is that whevo thoro is no furthor distinction hetwoon 
two individuals or beings than that thoy are two. ‘he ossen- 
tial qualitios, those by which wo distinguish things from ouch 
othor, are the samo in both. FHenco T cannot distinguish thom 
in thought, by tho Roason,—for this al date aro wanting ;—L 
can only distingnish them by figuring thom ay yisiblo m my 
imagination or by actually seeing them. Tf my cyes do not 
say—there are renlly two soparately oxistent boings, my reason 
will take both for one and tho same boing, Nay, oven my cyes 
may confound tho one with the other. Things aro capnble 
of being confounded with cach other which avo distinguishablo 
by the sonse and not by tho ronson, or rather which ave diffor- 
ent only as to existence, nol as to essence, Persons altogether 
alike have an oxtraordinary attraction not only for ouch othor, 
but for the iinagination. Resemblanes giyos ocension to all 
kinds of mystifications and illusions, bocause it is itself only an 
illusion; my eyes mock my reason, for which the idea of an 
independent oxistence is always allied ( tho idon of a determi- 
nato diflerenco, 

Religion is the mind's light, the rays of which are broken by 
tho medium of the imagination and tho foelings, so as Lo make 
tho same being appear a doublo one. Rosomblance is to 
tho Reason identity, which in tho realm of reality is divided 
or broken up by immodiaté sensational impressions, in the 
sphore of religion by the illusions of the imagination; in short, 
that which is identionl to the reason is made suparate by tho idoa 
of individuality or personality, I can discovor no distinction 
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between futhor and child, archotypo nd image, God and man, 
+ UT do not introduso tho idow of porsonulity, — Rosemblanco is 
hore tho external guise of identity ;—tho idontity which reason, 
the sonse of truth, adlirms, but which tho imagmution denivs; 
the identity which allows an appoaranco of distinction to re- 
main,—n more phantasm, which says neither directly yes, nor 


directly no. 
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CITAPTER XXIII 


MIE CONTRADICTION IN TILE SPECULATIVE DOCTRINE 
OF GOD. 


‘Tue personality of God is thus the moans by which man con- 
verts the quahtics of his own nature into the qualities of 
anothor being—of a boing external to himsolf. Tho porson- 
ality of God is nothing elso than the projected personality of 
man, 

On this process of projecting self outwards rosts also tho 
Hegelian speculative doctrine, according to which man’s con- 
sciousness of God is the sed/-consciousnoss of God, God is 
thought, cognized by us. According to speculation, God, in 
being thought by us, thinks himsolf or is conscious of himsel!’; 
speculation identifies’ tho two sides which roligion spparatos. 
In this it is far deeper than religion, Lor the faet of God boing 
thought is not like the fact of an external object being thought, 
God is an inward, spiritunl being; thinking, consciousness, 
ia an inward, spiritual act; to think God is thorefore to affirm 
what God is, to establish tho being of God as an act. That 
God is thought, cognizod, is essential; that Uhis too is thought, 
is to the treo accidental, unossontial, God is an indispensable 
thought, a necessity of thought. But how is it possible that 
this necessity should simply expross the subjective, and not 
tho objective also?—how is ib possible that Gad—if he 
is to exist for us, to bo an object bo us—mnust nocorssarily 
bo thought, if ho is in himself like wu blowk, indifferont 
whether he bo thought, cognized or not? No! it is not 
possible, Wo avo necessitatod to rogard tho fact of God being 
thought by us, as his thinking hinsol!, or his self-conscious 
noss, 

Religious objectivism has two passives, two modos in which 
God is thought. On the ono hand, God is thought by us, on 
the othor, he is thought by himself. God thinks himself, inde- 
pendently of his boing thought by us: he has a self-conscious- 
ness distinct from, independent of, our consciousness. This is 
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corluinly consistont when onee God is conceived as a real 
porsonality; for the real human person thinks bimeell, and is 
thonght by another; my thinking of him is to him wn in- 
different, oxternal faat, ‘This is tho lust degree of anthropo- 
pathism, In ordyr to make God freo and indepondent of ull 
that is human, ho is regarded as a formal, veal person, his 
thinking is confined within himself; and the fet of his boing 
thought is oxcludod from him, and is represented as occurring 
in another being, ‘This indifference or indopendenco with 
respect Lo us, to our thought, is tho attestation of a sell-sub- 
sistent, i¢., oxtornal, porsonal existence, 1b is true that ro- 
ligion also makes the fact of God lwing thought into the solf- 
thinking of God; but bocause this process gos forward behind 
its consciousness, since God is immediately presupposed ag oe 
self-oxistent porsonel being, the religions consciousnoss only 
embraces tho indifforenoe of tho two facts. 

Evon religion, howoyor, docs not abide by this indifloronce 
of the two sides, God creates in order to reveal himsolf': 
creation is the rovelation of God, But for stonos, plants, and. 
animals thero is no God, but only for man; so that Nature 
oxists for tho sako of man, and man purely for tho sake of 
God. God glorifies himsolf in man: man is the pride of Ged, 
God indeed knows himself even without man; but so long as 
thore is no other me, so long is ho only a porsible, coneeptional 
person, First when a difference from God, « non-divine is 
posited, is God conscious of himself; firs) when ho knows 
what is not God, does he know whut it is to he Cod, doos ho 
know tho bliss of his Godhoad. —lirst in the positing of what 
is othor than himsolf, of the world, doos God posit Limsoll as 
God. Ts God almighty without creation? No! Onmipotenco 
first voalizes, proves ilsolf in creation, What is a power, a 
property, which doos nob oxhibit, attest itself? Whit is a 
force which effeets nothing? a light that doos not illuminate? 
a wisdom which knows nothing, 4¢., nothing veol? And what 
ig omnipotence, what all other divino attributes, if man does 
not exist? Man is nothing without God; but also, God ia 
nothing without man ;* for only in man is God an object as 





* God enn as Hille do without us as wo without hin.’—Prodigton, 
ctlicher Lehror, &e. p. 16. Seo also on this subjecl--Strauss, Christd, 
Glaubonsl, Bi. § 47, and tho author's work ontitled, 2, Bayle, pp. 104, 107, 
; Lg 
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God; only in man is he God. ‘Che varions qualitios of man 
first give difference, which is the ground of reality in God, 
‘The physical qualitios of man make God a physical being— 
God tho Fathey who is the ereator of Nature, i. ¢., the per- 
sonifiod, authropomorphized essence of Nature; * tho intol- 
lectual qualities of man meke Gad am intellectual being, tho 
moral, a moral being. [Tuman misery is the timmph of divino 
compassion ; sorvow for sin is tho delight of the divine haliness, 
Life, firo, omotion comes into God only through men, With 
the stubborn simer God is angry; over the repentant sinner 
ho rejoices. Man is tho royoulod God: in ian tho divine 
essenve first realizes and unfolds itself, In tho eveation of , 
Nature God goos out of himself, ho has relation to whut is 
other than himself, but in man ho rotnrns into himself:—man 
knows God, bocause in him God finds and knows himself, feels 
himsolf as God, Where thore is no prossure, no want, thore is 
no feeling ;—and feoling is alone real knowledgo. Who can 
know compassion without having [oll tho want of it? justice 
without tho oxperience of injustice? lnppiness without the 
exporionce of distross? Thou aust fool what a thing is; 
otherwise thou wilt never learn to know it, [tis in man that 
tho divine properties first become Loclings, i2., man is the soll 
feeling of God ;—and the teoling of God is the real God; for the 
qualitios of God aro indeed only real qualities, roulitios, as Lolt 
by man,—as feelings. Lf the oxperience of man misery 
wore outside of God, in a boing personally separate from him, 
compassion also would not be in God, and wo should hence 
havo again tho Being destitute of qualitios, or moro correatly 
tho nothing, which God was before man or without man, For 
oxunplo:—Whother [ bo wv good or sympathotio boing—lor 
that alone is good which gives, imparts itsell, bonwm est con 
municativum sui~—is unknown to me before ihe opportamily 
presents itsolf of showing goodnogs to another being. Only 
in the act of imparting do I experience tho happmess of beno- 
ficonao, the joy of genorosity, of liborality. But is this joy 
apart from the joy of tho recipiont? No; T rejoice beeause 


* « This temporal, transitory life in this world (7. e, natural lifs) wo have 
through God, who is the almighty Creator of heaven and earth. But the 
eterna untransitory lifo wo have through tho Passion and Resurrection of 
our Gord Jesus Christ. ..... Jesus Christ a Tord over thal, lifo,"— 
Luther (Th. xvi. 8. 459), 
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ho rejoices, 1 feol tho wroetchednoss of amothoy, T suitor with 
him; in alloviating his wretchedness L allevide my own ;— 
sympathy with suflwing is itself sullering. The joylal fooling 
of the giver is only the reflox, the self-consciousness of the joy 
in the receiver. ‘Choir joy is 8 common fvcling, whioh nccord- 
ingly makes itself visible m tho union of hands, of lips. So it 
is hore. Just as the fecling of human misery is human, so 
tho feoling of divine compassion is human, It is only a sense 
of the povorty of finiteness that gives a sense ol tho bliss of 
infinitenoss. Where the one is not, the other is not. Lhe 
two are inseparable,—inseparable the feclingy of God as God, 
and tho feeling of man as man, insoparablo the knowledge of 
man and the self-knowledge of God, God is a Soll ouly in 
the human self,—only in tho human power of -discrimination, 
in tho principle of difference that lies ‘in tho hmnan being. 
Thus compassion is only folt as a me, a self, 2 force, i, g, a8 
something special, through its opposite. ‘Cho opposité of God 
givos qualities to God, ronlizes him, makes hima Self God 
is God, only through that which is not God. Tleroin wo huyo 
also the mystory of Jacob Béhmo’s dovtrino, Tt must only be 
borne in mind that Jacob Bihme, as a mystic and thoologian, 
places outside of man tho feolings in which the divine heing 
first vealizos himsell; passes from nothing Lo something, to a 
qualitative boing apart from the feolings of man (at loast 
in imagination) —and that he makes them objective in tho 
form of naturel qualities, but in such a way that those 
qualitios still only represent tho impressions made on his 
foolings, It will then bo obvious that what tho ompirical 
religions consciousness first posits with the real croatian 
of Nature and of man, tho mystical consciousness places 
before the creation in tho promundano God, in doing which, 
however, it doos away with tho reality of tho creation, lor 
i! God has what is not-{iod, alrordy in himsell, ho has no 
nood first to oreato what is not-God in order to by God, Tho 
oroation of the world is here a pure superfluity, or ralhor an 
impossibility; this God for very roality docs not come to 
yeality; ho is alroady in himsoll’ the full and rostless world. 
This is especinily tue of Scholling’s doetrino of God, who 
though mado up of innumerable “ potencos” is yet thoroughly 
impotent, , Far more reasonable, therefore, is the empirical 
religious consciousness, which makes God reveal, i.¢, roalizo 
himself in real man, real nature, and according to which man 
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is oventoil puroly for tho praise and glory of God, That is to 
say, man is the mouth of God, which articulates and avcontuates 
the divine qualitios as human feclings, God wills thub he be 
honoured, praised, Why? beeruso tho passion of man for 
God is tho self-consciousness of God. Novertholess, the vo- 
ligious consciousness separates those two properly inseparabla 
sides, since by means of the idea of personality it makes God 
and man independent. existences, Now tho logolian specula- 
tion identifies the two sides, bul. so ag to leave tho old contra- 
diction still at tho foundation ;—~it is thorofore only the con- 
sistont carrying ont, the completion of # religious Umith, ‘I'he 
learned mob was so blind in its hatred towards Hogel as not 
to porcoive that his doctrine, at least in this relation, doas not 
in fact contradict religion ;—that it contradicts it only in the 
same way as, in goneral, a doveloped, vonsequont procoss of 
thought contradicts an undeveloped, inconsequent, but never 
theless radically identical conception. 

Butif it is only in human ibclings and wants thal the divine 
nothing” becomos something, abinting qualities, then the bein 
of man is alone the real being of God,—man is tho real God, 
And if in the consciousness whieh man has of God first arises 
tho solf-consciousness of God, then the human consciousness is, 
per se, tho divine conaciousness, Why then dost thou alenate 
man’s consciousness from him, and make it the solf-conscious- 
ness of a being distinct from man, of that which is an object 
tohim? Why dost thou vindicate oxistence to God, to man, 
only the consciousness of that existence? God hag his con- 
sciousness in man, and man his boing in Gol? Man's 
knowledgo of God is God's knowlodgo of himself? What a 
divorcing and contradiction | “he true statement is this: man's 
knowledge of God is man’s Inowledye of himsel, of his own 
natwro, Only the unity of boing and congviousness is truth, 
Whore tho conseionsnoss of Cod is, gre is the being of (tod, 
—in man, therofore; in the being of God it is only thy own 
being which is on object to theo, and whal presents itsolf 
before thy consciousness is simply what lios behind it, 
Tf tho divine qualities are human, the human qualities are 
divine, 

Only when we abandon a philosophy of religion, or a theology, 
which is distinct from psychology and anthropology, and rova- 
guise anthropology as ilsolf theology, do we nttain 10 a Luo, 
self-satisfying identity of the divine and human being, tho 
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idontity of the Inman being with itsell. In every theory of (ho 
identity of tho divino and Inman which is not true identity, 
unity of tho human nature with itself, there still lies ab tho 
foundation a division, a separation into two, since the identit 
is immadintely abolished, or rathor is supposod to bo ubolished. 
Lvory theory of this kind is in contradiction with itsolf and 
with tho undorstanding,—is a half monsuro—a thing of tho 
imagination—a perversion, & distortion; which, howovor, the 
moro poryorted and false it ix, all the more appears to he pro- 
found, 
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CUAPTER XXIV, 
THE CONTRADICTION IN ‘TUE TRINITY. 


ReELiGion gives reality or objectivity not only to (he human or 
divine nature in general as a personnl boing; it farthor givos 
yoality to the fundamental determinations or fundamental dis- 
tinctions of that nature as persons. Tho ‘Trinity is thoroforo 
originally nothing olso than tho sum of fhe essential finda- 
mmental distinctions which man perceives in the human nature. 
According us tho mode of coneciving this nature varios, so 
also tho fundamental determinations on which tho Trinity is 
founded yary. But these distinctions, porevived in onc and tho 
sumo human nature, avo hypostasized ay substances, as divine 
persons, And horoin, nunely, that those different detormina- 
tions aro in God hypostases, subjects, is supposed to lio the 
distinotion between these dotorminations as thoy ave in God, 
and ng they exist in man,—in accordance with tho Jaw alroady 
ontinciated, that only in tho iden of personality does the human 
personality transfer and muke objective its own qualitios.” But 
the personality exisis ouly in tho imnginntion; tho fanda- 
montal determinations are thereforo only for tho imagination 
hypostases, persons; for reason, for thought, thoy are mero 
rolitions or determinations, ‘The idea of the ‘Prinity contains 
in itself tho contradiction of polytheism and monotheism, of 
imagination gqnil reason, of fietion and youlity, I magina- 
tion gives tho ‘Trinity, renson the Unity of tho persons.  Ac- 
cording to reason, tho things distingnished are only distine- 
tions; according to imagination, tho distinctions avo things 
distinguished, which thorefore do mvay with tho unity of tho 
divine being, ‘To tho reason, the divine porsons are phantoms, 
to the imagination realities, ‘The idea of the Trinity demands 
that man should think the opposite of what he imagines, and 
imagine tho opposite of what ho thinks,—that ho should think 
phantoms realitios,* 








* Ti ia onviowta 10 obsorvo how tho apcoulative religious philosophy 
undertakes tho defence of the ‘Trinity against the godless understanding, 
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Thero are threo Persons, but they aro not ossontially distin- 
guished. Z'ves persone, but ane essentia, So fw the concap- 
tion is a natural ona, Wo ean conecive three and even more 
persons, identical in osseneo. ‘Thus we men are distinguished 
from one anothor by porsonal differences, but in tho main, in 
ossonce, in humanity, wo are ono. And this indentifieation is 
mato not only by the speculative understunding, but even by 
fecling, A givon individual is a uian as we aro; punctum 
satis; in this feoling all distinotions vanish,—whethor he be 
zich or poor, clovor or stupid, culpable or innocent. ‘The Lvel- 
ing’ of compassion, sympathy, is theroloro a substantial, oxsen- 
tial, speculative feeling, But the throo or more humun persons 
oxist apart from cach other, havo a soparato existouce, even 
when thoy verify and confirm the unity of their nature 
by fervent love, They togettler constitute, through love, a 
single moral porsonality, bul cach has a physical existence for 
himsolf, Though they may be reviprocally absorbed in cach 
other, may bo unable to dispense with each other, thoy have yet 
always a formally independont oxistence, Independent oxist- 
ence, oxistonce apart from othors, is the essential charavtor- 
istic of a person, of a substance, It is otherwiso in God, 
and necessarily so; for whilo his personality is tho suno 
as that of man, it'is hold to be tho samo with a difference, on 
the ground simply of this postulato: there ast bo a diflorence, 
Tho throo Persons in God have no oxistonce oul of each othor ; 
elso there would meot us in the heaven of Christian dogmatios, 
not indeod many gods, as in Olympus, but ab loast throo divino 
Porgons in an individual form, throv Gods, The gods of Olym- 
pua wore voal porsons, for thoy existed apart from each othor, 
thoy had tho criterion of real porsouality in thoir individuality, 
though thoy woro one in oxssoneo, in divinity; they had dilforont 
personal altributos, but wore onch singly a god, alike in divinity, 
diferent as oxisting subjects or parsons; Lhoy wero genuine 





and yol, by doing away with the povaonal substances, and explaining tho 
relation of Father and Son as merely an inadequate imayo borrowed from 
organi life, robs the Trinity of ils vory hemt and soul. ‘Pruly, if Uho cab- 
Iulistio artifices which tho speculative religions philosophy applios in the 
sorvice of the absolute religion were admissible in favour of finite religions, 
itwould not be difficult to squeeze the Pandora's box of Christian dogmaties 
out of tho horns of the Egyptian Apis. Nothing further would bo needed 
for this purposo than the ommous distinotion of the understanding from the 
speculative reason,—a distinction which is adapted to tho justification of 
every xbsurdity. 
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divine personalitios, ‘Pho three Persons of the Christian God- 
head, on the contrary, avo only maginnry, pretended persons, 
assuredly different [vom real persons, just because they are only 
"phantasms, shadows of porsonulitios, while, notwithstanding, 
they are assumed to ho yon) persons, ‘The endon til chinacter 
istic of personal roulity, the polythoistic clemont, is oxcludod, 
denied as non-divino, But by this negation their personality 
becomes a mero phantasia, Onlyin the trath of the plural lies 
tho truth of the Porsons, ‘The threo persons of the Christian 
Godhead are not tres Dit, three Gods ;—at least thoy aro not 
meant to be sugh ;—bat wees Deus, ono God, The threo Por- 
sons end, not, as might have been expeeted, in a ploral, but in 
a singular; they aro not only Unwm—the gods of Olympus aro, 
that—but Unus. Unity has hore the significanos not of casones 
only, but also of oxistence; unity is the existential form of 
God. Three are one: the plural is a singular, God is a por- 
sonal being consisting of thro porsons. ¥ 

The threo porsons mo thus only phantoms in tho oyes of 
reason, for the conditions or modes under which alono their 
personality could be roulized, are done away with by tho com- 
mand of monotheism, ho unity gives tho lio to tho pron: 
ality; the self-subsistenco of the porsons is annihilated in tho 
self-subsistonce of tho unity,—they aro moro rolations, ‘Tho 
Son is not without the Fathor, the }athor not without tho Son; 
the Holy Spirit, who indeod spoils the symmetry, oxprossos 
nothing but the relation of the two to cavh other, But the 
divine porsons ave distinguished from each other only by that 
which constitutes thoir relation to each othor, ‘Che cxsential 
in tho Fathor as a person is that ho ia a lethor, of tho Son that 
hoisa Son, What tho lather is over and above his fathor- 
hood, doos not belong to his personality; thoroin he is God, 
and as God identical with tho Son as God. Thoreforo it is 
said: God tho lather, God the Son, and God tho Ifoly Ghost: 
~—God is in all three alike, Thoro is one person of the 
Fathor, another of the Son, and anothor of tho Moly Ghost. But 





* Tho unity has not tho significance of genus, not of unwn bub of unus, 
(Seo Augustine and Potras Lomb, 1. i, dist. 19, 0, 7, 8,0.) L2s ergo tres, 
qui unum sunt propter inefabilem conjunctionom deitatis qua inoflabiliter 
copulantur, wavs Deus est.” (Potrns T. 1. 6. 6.6.) “Tow cam roagon 
bring ilself into accord with this, or beliove, that threo is ono and ono is 
three P”—Luther (l, x, iv. p, 18). 
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tho Godhend of tho Fathor, of the Son, and of the Iloly Ghost, 
is nll ono;" ie, they avo distinct porsons, but without distine- 
tion of substances. The porsonnlity, thorofore, arises puroly 
in tho rolation of tho Fatherhood; é¢., the iden of the porson 
is hove only a relative idea, tho iden of a rolution, Man as av 
fathor is dependont, ho is ossentially the correlative of the son; 
he is not « fathor without tho son; by fatherhood man reduoos 
himself to a relative, dependent, impersonal boing, lt is 
bofore all things necosstry nol to allow onesolf to bo deceivod 
‘by thoso volations as thoy oxist in youlity,in mon, Tho human 
fathor is, over and above his paternity, an independent per- 
sonal boing; ho has at least a formal existence for himsolf, an 
oxistonvo apart drom his son; ho is not morely ov futher, with 
tho exclusion of all the other predicates of a real porsonal 
boing. lathorhood is a rolation which the bad man can mako 
quite an external one, not touching his personal being, But 
in God tho Father, thero is no distinction Detwoon God tho 
HMathor and God tho Son as God; the abstract fithorhood alone 
constitutes his personality, his distinction from tho Son, whose 
personality likewise is founded only on tho abstract sonship. 
But at the samo timo these relations, as has beon said, avo 
maintained to be not mere relations, but real persons, beings, 
substances. This the truth of tho plural, tho truth of poly- 
theism is again affirmed,* and the trath of monotheism is denied, 
To require the reality of the porsons is to require tho unvenlity 
of the unity, and conversely, to require tho reality of tho unity 
is to require the unrenlity of the persons, ‘Vhus in tho holy 
mystory of tho ‘l'rinily,—~that is to say, so fur as il is supposed. 
Lo reprosont a truth distinct from human nature,—all resolves 
itself into delusions, phantagns, vonteadiotions, md sophisimns,t 


* © Quin ergo pator Deus of filins Deus cb spirits x. Dous eur non dicuntur 
tres GP Weeo proposuit hane propositionem (Augustinns) attends quid 
yespondoat » . 6... Si mutom dieerem: (rea Deos, contradicorel. soriptura 
dicenss Audi Tnvael: Dous tuns unus est. Meea rbsolutio questionis ; quare 
potius dicamus ives porsonas quam tres Deos, quia sei]. ud non contradicit 
seriptura.”—Potrus L, (1. i. dist. 23, ¢, 3). Low much did oven Cutholigizm 
yopose upon ILoly Writ! 

+ A truly mastorly presontation of tho overwhelming coutradiotions in 
which the mystery of the ‘Trinity involves Ue genuine religious sentiment, 
is to bo found in tho work already cited—Vheanthropos, Hine Reihe von 
Aphorismen—which oxpresses in tho form of tho religious sentiment what 
in the present. work is expressed in. the form of tho reason; and which is 
therefore especially to bo recommended to women, 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
TIE CONTRADICLION IN TIT SACRAMENTS. 


As tho objective essence of religion, the idox of God, resolvos 
itsolf into mere contradictions, so also, on grounds casily wn- 
derstood, does its subjective ossence. 

The subjeotive clomonts of religion are on tho one hand 
Faith and Love; on the other hand, so fr as il presents itself 
oxternally in a culius, the sacruments of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. ‘Tho sacrament of Faith is Baptism, tho 
sacrament of Love is the Lord's Supper. Tn strictness thore 
are only Gvo sacraments, as thore are two subjective cloments 
in religion, Maith and Love: for Hope is only faith in relation 
to the futuro; so that thore is the same Jogionl aapronnnyy 
in making it a distincL mental act as in making tho Holy 
Ghost a distinct being, 

The identity of the sacramonts with the specific essonce of 
religion as hitherto developed is at onco made evident, apart 
from other relations, by the fact that they have for thair hasis 
natural materials or things, 1o which, however, is aluributod o 
significance and effect in contradiction with their natuyro. 
Thus the material of baptism is water, common, natural 
wator, just ax the material of religion in gonorel is common, 
natural humanity. But as religion alionatos our own nate 
fram us, and represents it as nob ours, so tha wator of baptism 
is yogarded as quite othor than common wator; Lor it hagpnot 
a physical but a hyperphysical power and signifionnce; it is 
the Lavacrwn regenerationia, it purifios man from tho stains of 
original sin, oxpels the inborh doyil, and roconviles with God, 
Thus it is natural water only in appenrance; in truch it is 
supernatural, Tn other words: the baptismal water has super- 
natural effects (and that which opornalos supornaturally is 
itsolf supernatural) only in idea, only in the imagination. 

And yot the material of Baptism is said to be natural water, 
Baptism has no validity and efficacy if it is not performed 
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with water. Thus tho natural quality of water has in itsell 
valuo and significnnes, sinco tho supernatured clteet of baptism 
is assoointed in a supernatural manner with water ouly, md 
not with any othov matorial. God, by means of his omnipo- 
tence, could have united tho samo efleet to anything whatever. 
But he does not; he necommodates himself to naturel quali- 
tios ; ho chooses an clomont corresponting, analogous to his 
oporation, Thus the natural is not allogother sol aside; on 
the contrary, there always romains a corlain analogy with tho 
natural, an appearance of naturalness. Tn lilo mannor wino 
vopresents blood; bread, flesh.’ Mvon miraelo is guided by 
annlogios; wator is changed into wine or blood, one specios 
into anothor, with tho rotontion of the indetorminatle genorie 
idon of liquidity, So itis here, Water is the purest, clonrost 
of liquids; in virtuo of this its natural character it is tho imago 
of the spotless naturo of tho Divino Spirit. In short, wator has 
a significanco in itself, as water; it ison account of ils natural 
quality that it is consocrated and solveted as the vehicle of the 
Moly Spirit. So far there lies at the foundation of Baptism a 
boautifil, profound natural signifiennec. But, ab the vory samo 
time, this beautifal meaning is lost again becmuso water has a 
transvondental offeet,—an effect which it has only through tho 
supernatural power of tho oly Spirit, and not through itself, 
Tho natural quality becomes indifforont: ho who mukes wino 
out of water, cnn at will unite the efloots of baptismel water 
with any matorial whatsoover. 

Baptism cannot bo undorstood without the idea of miracle, 
Baptisin is ityolf a mirnolo, Tho samo power which works 
miracles, and by moans of thom, us a proof of the divinity of 
Christ, turns Jews and Pagans into Uhristians,—this same 
powor hns instituted baptism and operates in it, Christianity 
began with miracles, and it curries itself forward with miraeles. 
CE (hp miraculons power of baptism ix deniod, miracles in go- 
noral must be donied, "Cho miracle-working wator of beptism 
aprings from tho same soureo as tho water which at the wod- 
ding at Cana in Galileo was turned ito wine. 

The faith which is produced by miracle is not dependent on 
mo, on my spontanoity, on froodom of judgment and convio- 





* “Sacramontum gjus roi similitudinom govit, eujus signum est.”—Petrus 
Lomb, (1. iv. dist. 1, 6, 1). 
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tion, A mivaclo which happons before my cyos T must botievo, 
if Tam not utlorly obdurate, Miracle compols me to believe 
in tho,divinity of tho miraclo-worker+ — 11 is tne that in somo 
vases it presupposos. faith, namoly, whore it appears in tho 
light of a voward ; but with that exception it prosupposes not 
so much actual faith as a believing disposition, willingnoss, 
submission, in opposition to an unbelieving, obdurato, anit 
malignant disposition, like that of tho Pharisees, ‘Tho end of 
mireclo is to prove that tho mirnclo-workor is really that which 
ho assumes to be. laith based on miracle is tho only 
thoroughly warranted, well-grounded, objective faith, ‘The 
fvith which is prosupposed by miracle is only faith in a 
Mossiah, © Christ in gonoral; but tho faith that this very man 
is Christ-~and this is the main point—iy first wrought by 
miracle as its consequence, This prosupposition even of an 
indotorminate faith is, however, by no means necessnry. Mul- 
titudes fivst bounme believers through miracles; thus miracle 
was the cause of their fnith. Lf then miracles do not contra- 
dict Christionity,—and how should thoy contradict it ?—neithor 
doos the miraculous efficacy of baptism contradict it, On the 
contrary, if baptism is to havo a Christian significanco it must 
of necessity have n supornuturalistic one, Pan] was convorted 
by a sudden miraculous appearance, whon ho wad still full of 
hated to the Christians, Christinnity took him by violonco. 
It is in vnin to allege that with another than Paul this appear- 
ance would not have had tho samo consequences, and that 
therefore tho offect of it must still be attributed to Paul, Wor 
if the samo appearance had been vouchsuled to othors, they 
would assuredly have become as thoroughly Christian as Poul. 
Ts not divine grave omnipotent? ‘I'he unbelief and non-con+ 
vorlihility of the Phaviscos ix no counter-argument; for from 
them grrco was oxprossly withdrawn, ‘Pho AMossiah must 
novussarily, according to a divine decree, bo betrayed, @mal- 
rented and crucified. Mor this purpose there must be indivi- 
duals who should maltreat and crucily him: ad hence it was 
a prior necessity that the divine graco should be withdrawn 
from thoso individuals, Tt was not indeod totaly withdrawn 











¥ In relation to the miracle-worker faith (confidence in God's aid) is 
cortainly the causa efficiens of the mivacle, (See Matt, xvii, 20; Aols, vi. 8.) 
But in relation to tho spectators of the miraelo—and it is thoy who aro in 
question here—miracle is the causa efficiens of faith, 
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from them, but this was only in order to aggravato their guilt, 
and Dy no moans with the earnest will lo convert them. — Llow 
would it be possiblo to rosist the will of God, supposing of 
course that it was his real will, not x more volloity? Paul 
himself reprosonts his conversion as x work of divine grave 
thoroughly wunorited on his part ;* and quite correctly, Not 
to rosist diyino grace, 4, ¢,, to aveopt divine graco, to allow ib to 
work wpon ono, is already somothing good, and consequently is 
an effect of the Holy Spirit. Nothing is moro pervorse than tho 
utompt to reconcile miracle with freedom of inguiry and 
thought, or grave with frecdom of will, [n religion the nature 
of man is rogerded as soparato from man, ‘Lhe activity, tho 
grace of God is the projected spontincity of man, Ico Will 
mado objective.t 

Tt is the most Magrant ineonsequence lo adduco tho oxpo- 
rienco that men are not sanctified, not converted by baptism, 
as an argument against its miraculous effioncy, as is dono by 
yationalistic orthodox thoologians ;|. for all Icinds of miracles, 
the objective powor of prnyer, and in general all tho superna- 
tural truths of religion, also contradict oxperience, Te who 
appeals to oxporionce venouncos faith, Where exporicnoo is a 
datum, thoro religious faith and fooling havo already vanishod, 
The unbeliever denies tho objective officacy of prayer only 
because it contifadicts experience ; the atheist goos yet fnrthor, 
—he denies oven the oxistoneo of God, becuse he doos not find 
it in experienco. Tnward exporionce creates no difficulty to 
him ; for what thou oxporicneest in thyself of anothor existoneo, 
proves only that thore is somothing in theo which thou thysolf’ 
art not, which works upon thee independently of thy personal 





* Tove wo see a miracle surpassing all miracles, that Christ should 
hayo,so mereifully converted his greatest enemy,"—-Luthor (1, xvi. p, 600), 

+ TIoneo it is greatly Lo the honour of Tather’s understanding and senso 
of truth thal, purticularly when writing against Evasmus, ho wnconditionally 
denied tho freo will of man as opposed to divine grace. Tho name Freo 
Will,” says Luther, quite correctly from the slind-point of roligion, “is a 
divine title and name, which none ought to bear but the Divine Majesty 
alone.” (‘I xix, p. 28.) 

} Experience indecd oxtorled evon from the old theologians, whose fuith 
was an tmeompromisings ong, tho admission that the eflvets of baptism aro, at 
least in this life, very limited. “ Raptismus non aufert omnes pamalitates 
hyjus vite,"—Mezger. Theol. Schol, L. iv. p. 251. Seoralso Petrus L. 1. iv, 
dist, 4, 0. 45 1. ii. dist. 82, &. 1, 
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will and consciousness, without thy knowing what this myste- 
vious something is, But fhith is stronger Chan oxporienge, 
Tho facts which contradict Jnith do not disturb iby it 16 happy 
in itsell; it has oyes only for itself, to all else it is blind, 

Tris true that voligion, oven on the stand-point of its mystioul 
matorialism, always roquires tho co-operation of subjectivity, 
and Uhorefore requires itin tho snermnonts; bub horein is oxhi« 
Ditod its contradiction with itself, And this contradiction is 
particularly glaring in the sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; for 
Doptism is given to intints,—though oven in them, asa condi- 
tion of its olfeacy, the co-oporntion of subjuctivily is insisted 
on, but, singularly cnongh, is supplicd in tho faith of othors, 
in tho faith of the paronts, or of their reprosentatives, ox of 
tho church in goneral.* 

Tho object in the snerament of tho Lord's Suppor is tho 
body of Christ,—a renl body; but the novcssury prediontes of 
roality are wanting to it, Tere we have again, in an oxamplo 
prosented to the senses, what wo have found in tho nature of 
religion in general, Tho ohjoct or subjeot in tho religious 
syntex is always areal human or natural subject or prodicaie; 
but the closer dofinition, tho essontial predicute of this predicate 
is deniod, ‘Tho subjovt is sénsuoas, but tho predicate is not 
sensuous, i.e., is contradictory {o tho subject, T distinguish n 
zeal body from an imaginary one only by this, thet the former 
produces corporeal offocts, Involuntary offects, upon me, If 
therefore the bread be tho real body of God, tho partaking 
of it must produco in mo immediato, involuntarily sanctifying 
offects; 1 need to mako no spoeial prepuration, to bring with mo 
no holy disposition. If] cat an applo, the apple of itself gives 
rise to tho taste of apple. At tho utmost J need nothing mora 
than a healthy stomach to pereviye Unu the apple is an applo. 
‘ho Ontholies roquiro a stuto of fasting as a condition of par 
taking the Lord’s Suppor. ‘This is onough, J take hold of tho 
body with my lips, [crush it with my tooth, by my cosophagus 
itis carried into my stomach; T assimilate it corpoveally, not 


* Even in tho absurd fiction of the Luthorans, that “infants beliove in 
baptism,” the action of subjectivily reduces itself to tho faith of others, since 
tho faith of infants is “wrought by God through the intorcession of the 
god-parents and their bringing up of the children in the faith of tho 
Christian Church.’~Tauther (‘I xii, pp. 360, 861), “Thus tho faith of 
another helps me to obtain a faith of my own,’—Ib, (‘L. xiv. p. 3470), 
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spiritually,* Why are its effects not held to be corporeal ?. Why 
should not this body, which is a corporeal, but at tho sume 
timo hoavenly, supernatural substance, also bring forth in me 
corporcal and yot at tho same time holy, supernatural offeots? 
If it is my disposition, my luith, which alone makes the divino 
ody a means of sunctification to me, which transubstantiates 
the dry bread into pneumatic animal substance, why do L still 
neod an extornal objcot? Lt is 1 myself who givo rise to the 
elloct of tho body on me, aud thoroforo to tho renlity of the body ; 
Iam acted on by myself, Where is tho objectivo truth and 
power? Ile who partakes the Lord's Supper unworthily has 
nothing further than the physical onjoyment of bread and wine. 
He who brings nothing, takes nothing away. ‘Tho specific 
difference of this bread from common natural bread rosts there 
foro only on the difference between the state of mind at tho 
table of tho Lord, and tho state of mind at any othor tablo, 
“Te that oatoth and drinketh unworthily, vateth and drinkoth 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Jord’s body."+ But 
this mental state itsell’ is dependont only on the significauce 
which I give to this bread, Tit has for mo the significance not 
of brond, hut of the body of Christ, then it has not tho offeet of 
common bread, In the significance attavhed to it lies its offect, 
Ido not oat to satisly hunger; henov I consumo only v small 
quantity. ‘Thus to go no forthor than the quantity taken, 
whioh in evory other act of taking food plays an essential part, 
tho signiflcnnco of common bread is externally sot aside. 

But this supernatural significance exists only in tho imagina- 
tion; to tho sonsos, the wine remmins wine, tho bread, bread. 
The Schoolmen therefore hrd recourse to the procious distine- 
tion of substance and accidents, All tho neeidonts which con- 








# 4 This," says Tather, “is i summa our opinion, that in and with tho 
bread, the body of Christ is truly eaten; thus, that all which tho broad 
undergoes and offecls, the body of Christ undergoes anid effects; Chal ib is 
divided, eaten and chewed with the teeth propter unionem sarranentalem,” 
(Plank’s Gesch. dor Jntst. des protost. Lehrbeg. 3. viii. 8, 360,) Wsewhero, 
it is tua, Luther donies that the body of Christ, althongh it is parlaken of 
corporcally, “is chewed and digested’ like # piece of beol.” (I. xix. p. 420.) 
No wonder ; for that which is partaken of, is an abject without objectivity, a 
body without corporeality, flesh withoul the qualities of flesh; “ spiritual 
flesh,” as Luthor says, 7 ¢., imaginary flesh. Bo it observed furthor, that tho 
Protestants also lako the Lord's Supper fasting, but this is morely 9 custom 
with them, not a law. (See Luther, 1. xviii, p. 200, 201.) 

+ 1 Cor, xi, 20. 
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atiiuto the nature of wine and bread are still there; only chit 
which is made up by these acvidents, the subjoct, the substance, 
in wanting, is changod into flosh'aud blood. But all tho pro- 
portios together, whose combination forms this unity, aro tho 
substance itvelf, What are wine and bron if [ take from them 
tho proporties which mako them what they aro? Nothing. 
Mosh and blood have therefore no objective oxistones ; other- 
wise thoy must bo an object to tho wnbelioving senses, On 
the conlary: tho only valid witnesses of an objective oxistonde 
—taste, smoll, touch, sight—toslify unanimously to tho reality 
of tho wine and bread, and nothing olxo, 'Eho wino and brond 
are in Seality natural, but in imagination divino substancos, , 
Faith is the powor of the imagination, which makes tho ronal’ 
unreal, and the unvoal real: in direct contradiction with tho 
truth of tho senses, with tho truth of reason. J*aith denics 
what objective reason affirms, and affirms what it donies.* ‘The 
mystery of tho Lord's Supper is tho mystory of faith;}-— honee 
the partaking of it is the highest, the most rapinrous, blissful 
act of the believing soul, Tho negation of ohjoctive wuth 
which is not gratifying to feoling, the truth of roulity, of tho 
objective world and reason,—a nogation which constitutes the 
ossence of fnith,—reaches its highest point in tho Lord's Suppers 
for faith hero donies an immodiaicly prosont, ovident, indubilnblo 
object, maintaining that it is not what tho reason and sonses 
declare it to bo, that it is only in apponranco bread, but in 
reality flesh, ‘The position of the Schoolmon, that according . 
to tho accidents it is bread, and according to tho substenco 





* © Videluy enim species vini eb _panis, ob aubstantia pania ot vini non 
oveditur, Crediluy autem substantia corporis eb sanguinis Christi ob damon 
species 10n cornitur,”—Bernardus (ed. Bas, 1562, pp. 180-~191), 

+ Lt is 80 in anothor relation nob dovelopod hore, bul which may be men- 
tioned in a note: namely, the following. In voligion, in faith, man ia an 
object to hinwelf'as tho object, z.¢, tho ond or determining motive, of Goi. 
Man is ocoupied with himsolf in. and throngh God, God is tho means of 
human oxiatenco and happiness, ‘This religions truth, anhadted in a auldus, 
in a sensuous form, is the Lord's Suppor. In this anerament man feos upon 
God—the Creator of heayon and eurth—as on material foods by tho act 
of cating and drinking he deslares God to be a mere mound of lila to man. 
Tiere man is virtually supposed to bo the God of God: haneo tho Lord's 
Supper is the highest solf-enjoyment of human subjectivity, ven the 
Protestant—not indeod in words, but in truth—trauslorms God into an ex- 
ternal thing, sinco ho subjects Ifim to himself es an object of sonsational 
enjoyment. 
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flesh, is moroly the abstract, oxplanatory, intollectual oxprossion, 
of what faith accepts and declares, nud has therefore no othor 
meaning than this; to the senses or bo common perception it is 
bread, bué in trugh, flesh. Where, therelore tho imaginative 
tondency of fuith has assumed such power ovor tho sensos and 
ronson as to deny tho most ovidont sensible traths, it is no 
swonder if believers can reise themselyes to such a degree of 
oxaltation as actually to seo blood instead of wine, Such ex- 
amplos Catholicism has to show. Lituo is wanting in order to 
perceive extemally what faith end imagination hold to bo real, 

So long as faith in the mystory of tho Ford's Supper as 
a holy, nay the holiest, highest truth, governed man, so long 

‘was his governing principle tho imagination. All criteria of 
reality and unreality, of mnreason and reason, had disappeared: 
anything whatever that could be imagined passed for real pos- 
sibility. Religion hallowed overy contradiction of ronson, of 
tho nature of things. Do not ridicwe tho ubsurd questions of 
tho Schoolmen! ‘hey wore necessary consequences of' faith, 
That which is only a mattor of feeling had to be mado a mattor 
of reason, that which contradicts the mndorstunding had to be 
mado not to contradiot it, This was tho fundamental oontea- 
diction of scholusticism, whence all othor conwadigtions followed 
of course. : 

And it is of no particular importance whother 1 believe tho 
Protestant or the Catholic doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. The 
sole distinction is, that in Protestantism it is only on tho 
tonguo, in tho net of partaking, that flesh and blood aro united 
in a thoroughly inireculous mannor with brond aud wino ;* 
whilo in Catholicism, it is bolero tho act of partaking, by the 
power of tho priest,—who howeyor hore acts only in the name 
of tho Almighty,—that bread and wino aro really transmuted 
into flesh and blood. Tho Protostant pradontly, avoids o 
dofinite explanation; ho doos not lay himsolf opon like the 
pions, unoritionl simplicity of Catholicism, whose God, as am 
extornal object, can be dovoured by a mouse; he shuts up his 

‘ 





* « Noslrates, prassontiam realem consecrationis offeotum esse, adfirmant; 
idquo Ha, wh dium so oxserat, cum usus legitimus aecedil, Noo est quod 
regeras, Christum hwo verba: hoo est corpus meum, protulisse, antequam 
Aiseipuli qjus comederent, adeoqus panem jam arnle usum corpus Christt 
fuisse,”—Buddeus (1. c. 1. ve 1, § 13, 17). See, on the other hand, 
Coneil, Trident. Sessio 18, cc. 8, 8, Cun. 4s 

M 
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God within himself, whore he can no more be torn from him, 
and thus seoures him ag well from the power of acuident as 
from that of ridioulo; yct, notwithstnding this, ho just as 
much as the Catholic consumes rout dosh and blood in tha 
bread and wino, Slight indced was tho difforenco al first 
between Protestants and Catholics in the doctrine of the Lord's 
Suppor! Thus at Anspach there arose a controversy on tho 
question— whether tho body of Christ onters the stomnch, , 
and is digosted liko other food ?"+ ‘ 
But although tho imaginative activity of faith makes tho 
objoctive existences tho more appearance, end tho emotional, 
* imaginary oxistonee the truth and réality; sli], in itself or in 
truth, that which is really objective is only the natural olo- 
monts, IEven the fost in tho pyx of the Catholic priest is in 
itself only to faith a divine body,—this external thing, into 
which he transubstantiates tho divine being is only o thing of 
faith; for even hore the body is not visible, exngibie, tasteable 
as a body, That is: the broad is only in its significanco 
flesh, It is true that to faith this significanco has tho senso 
of actual oxistonce ;—as, in general, in the costasy of forvid 
fooling that which signifies becomes the thing signified ;—it is 
held not to signify, but to be flosh, But this stato of being 
flosh is not that of veal Mesh; it is a stato of boing which is 
only belicved in, imagined, é.¢., it has only the value, the 
quality, of a significance, a truth conveyed in a symbol} A 
thing which has a @pecial significance for mo, is another thing 
in my imagination than in reality, ‘The thing signifying is 
not iiself thatwhich is significd. What it is, is ovident to the 
senses; what it significa, is only in my feolings, conception, 
imagination,—is only for mo, not for others, is not objeatively 
present. So here. When theroforo Ziwinglius said that tho 
‘Lord's Suppor has only a subjcctivo signifiounce, ho said tho same 
thing as his oppononts; only ho disturbed the illusion of the 


religious imagination; Lor that which “is” in the Tod's 


ae 





% Apologio Molancthon. Strobel, Niirnb, 1782, p, 127, 

+ ‘Tho fanaties however believe that it is mere brend and wino, and it is 
assuredly so as they believe; thoy havo it so, and ent meve bread and wine.” 
—Tathor (P. xix, p. 432). That is to say, if thou believest, reprosentest to 
thyself, concsivest, that the bread is not Prend, but the body of Christ, it is 
not bread; but if thou dost not believe so, it is nol so, What it is in thy 
belief that it actually is, : 
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Supper, is only an illusion of tho imagination, but with tho 
further illusion that it is not an illusion, Zwinglins only ex- 
pressed simply, nakedly, prosnically, rationalistically, and thore- 
fore offensively, what tho othors declared mystically, indireetly — 
inasmuch as thoy confossed*# that the offoot of the Lord's Supper 
deponds only on a worthy disposition or on fiith; é.¢., that tho 
broad and wine ave tho flosh and blood of the Lord, are the 
Lord himself, only for him for whom they. have tho super- 
natural significance of tho divine body, for on this alono depends 
the worthy disposition, the religions emotion. 

But if the Lord’s Suppor effocts nothing, consequontly is 
nothing,—for only that which produces oflects, is,—without a 
cortain state of mind, without faith, then in Lith nlono lies its 
yenlity; tho ontie ovent goes forward in tho feclings alone. 
If the idoa that T hore receive tho real body of the Saviour acts 
on the religious feelings, this idea itself arisos from the 
feclings ; it produces devout sentiments, because it is itself a 
devout idea. ‘Thus horo also tho roligions subject is acted on 
by himsolf as if by another boing, through the conception of 
an imaginary objoct. ‘Therefore tho procoss of the Lord's 
pupbe oan quite woll, oven without the intermediation of bread 
and wine, without any church belasaee be accomplished in 
the imagination. ‘There aro innumorablo devout pooms, the 
sole themo of which is tho blood of Christ, In these wo have 
a genuinely poetical-celebration of tho Lord’s Supper, In the 
lively represontation of the suflering, bleeding Saviour, the soul 
idontifies itself with him; hero the saint in pootic oxaltation 
drinks tho puro blood, unmixed with any contradictory, material 
clomonts; hero there is no disturbing object betwoon tho idoa 
of tho blood and tho blood itsolf, 

But though tho Lovd’s Supper, or a sacramont in general, is 
nothing without a cortain stato of mind, without {rith, novor- 
tholoss voligion prosenis the sncrement ab tho same time as 
somothing in itself real, oxtornal, distinct from the human 





*® Bvon tho Catholics also. “ IInjus sacramonti offectus, quem in anima 
oporatur igne sumontis, est adunatio hominis ad Christum,.”"—Concil, 
Torent, do 8, Kuchar, 

t “If tho body of Christ is in the bread and is eaten with Shith, it 
atrongthons tho soul, in that tho soul believes that it is the body of Christ 
which tho mouth oats,"—Luthor (I. xix. p. 483; seo also p, 205). “ Pov 
wie x boliove that we reevive, that wo recoive in truth.’—Th, (1 xvii, 
p. 567). 
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being, so that in tho religious consciousness the trao thing, 
which is faith, is mado only a collateral thing, © condition, and 
the imaginary thing becomes the principnl thing, And the 
nocessary, immanont consequences mand offevis of this religious 
materialism, of this subordination of tho human to the supposed 
divine, of tho subjective to the supposed objective, of (ith to 
imagination, of morality to religion,—tho necossury conse- 
quences are suporstition and immorality : superstition, Decnnss 
a thing has attributed to it an ofloct which doos not lic in its 
nature, because a thing is held up as rod being what it in trath 
ia, bocnuse & more conception pasnes for objcotivo reality; im- 
morality, because necessarily, in {ecling, tho holiness of the 
action as such is separated from morulity, the partaking of the 
sacrament, oven apart from tho state of mind, becomes a holy 
and saving act. Such, at loagt, is the result in practice, which 
knows nothing of the sophistical distinctions of theology. Tn 
general: wherever religion places itself in contradiction with 
reason, it places itself also in contradiction with the moral 
sense. Only with tho senso of truth cooxists the sonso of the 
right and good. Depravity of understanding is always do- 
pravity of heart, Ho who doludes and cheats his undor- 
alonding has not vn veracious, honourable heart; sophistry 
corrupts the wholo man, And the doctrine of tho Lord's 
Supper is sophistry. 

Tho Truth of tho disposition, or of faith as n requisite to 
communion, involves tho Untruth of tho bodily presenco of 
God; and again the Truth of tho objective oxistonce of tho 
ilivine body involves tho Untruth of the disposition. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
: TIE CONLRADICTION OF FAME AND LOVE, 


THE Sacraments are a sensible presontation of that contradic- 
tion of idealism and matorialism, of subjectivism and objecti- 
vism, which belongs to tho inmost nature of religion, But tho 
axcraments aro nothing without Tnith and Lovo, 1Lence the 
contradiction in tho sacraments carries us back to tho primary 
contratiction pf Faith and Love. 

Tho essence of religion, its lutent nature, is the identity of 
the divine being with the human ; but the form of roligion, or 
its apparent, conscious nature, is the distinetion botwoon them. 
God is the human being; but he presents himself’ to tho reli- 
gious consciousness as a distinct being. Now, that which re- 
vols the basis, tho hidden essence of religion, is Love; that 
which consfitules its conscious form is Faith, Love identifios 
man with God and God with man, consequently it idontifios 
man with man; duith separates God lrom man, consequently ib 
separates man from man, for God is nothing olso than the 
iden of the spocios invested with a mysticn! form,—the separa- 
tion of (rod from man is therefore the separation of man rom, 
man, tho unloosing of tho social bond. By faith religion 
places itsolf’ in contradiction with morality, with reason, with 
tho wnsophisticat8d sonso of truth in man; by love, it opposes 
itsolf again to this contradiction. Iaith isolates God, it malkos 
him a particular, distinet being: love univorsnjizoy ; iLmakes 
God a common being, tho love of whom is one with the love of 
man. Iaith produces in man an inward disunion,  disunion 
with himsel/, and by consequence an ontavard disunion also; 
but love heals the wounds which are made by faith in tho hewt 
of man. aith makes bolief in its God 2 law: love is freedom, 
—it condemns nat even the atheist, heauuge it is itself athoistic, 
itself donios, if not theoretically, at loast practically, tho oxist- 
ence of a particular, individual God, opposed to man. Joyo 
has God in itsell: faith has God ontol itself; it ostranges God 

* from man, it makos him an external object, 
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Faith, being inhorontly oxternal, proceeds oven to the adop- 
tion of outward faot ag its object, and bocomos historical foith. 
Lt is thoreforo of tho nature of faith that it can become a - 
totally oxtornal confession ; and that with moro faith, ns such, 
superslitious, magicnl ellocts are associated.* ‘ho dovils bo- 
lieve that Godsis, without ocasing to be dovilx, Hone a dis- 
tinction has been made between faith in God, and beliof that 
thore is a God. But ovon with tis bare bolic! in the oxist- 
enco of God, tho assimilating power of Joyo is intorminglod j>— 
a power which by no means lies in the iden of frith as such, and 
in go far as it relates to cxternal things. 

Tho only distinctions or judgments which aro immanent to 
faith, which spring out of itself, aro the distinctions of right or 
genuine, and wrong or false faith ; or in general, of belief and 
unbelief. Faith discriminates thus: This is true, that is false. 
And it claims truth to itself alone. Faith has for its objeot 2 
definite, specific truth, which is necessarily united with noga- 
tion. Faith is in its nature oxelusive. Ono thing alone is 
truth, one alono is God, one alone hus tho monopoly of boing 
the Son of God; all else is nothing, orror, delusion. Jehovah 
alono is the tne God; all other gods aro vain idolg, 

Faith has in its mind something peculiar to ilsolf; ib resis 
on a peculiar revelation of God; it hus not come to its posses- 
sions in an ordinary way, that way which stands opon to all 
mon alike, What stands open to all is common, and for that 
yeason cannot form a special object of faith, That God is the 
erentor, all men could know from Nature; but what this God is 
in porson, can be known only by special graco, is the objoot of 
agpovial faith, And becunso he is only reveglod inn peculiar 
manner, tho object of this faith is himself a poculiar boing, 
The God of tho Christians is indeed tho God of tho heathons, 
bub with a wide difforongs —just such a difference as thors is 
between mo as T am to e friend, and me as 1 am to a stranger, 
who only knows me ata distance, God as ho is an object to 
the Christians, is quito anothoy than as ho is an object to tho 
heathens, ‘The Christians know God personally, favo to favo, 
The heathens know only—and oven this is too largo an admis- 
sion—‘what,” and not “who,” God is; for which reason they 








* Tfonco the more nemo of Christ has miraculous powors, 
+ * Gott glauben und an Gott glauten,” 
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fell into idolatry. ‘The identity of the honthens and Christians 
before God is therefure altogether yague; what the heathens 
have in common with the Christians-—if indeed wo consent to 
bo so liboral as to admit anything in common between them— 
is not that which is spovificully Christian, not that which con- 
stitutes fnith, In whatsoever the Christians aro Christians, 
thorein they aro distinguishod from tho heathous ;* and they 
are Christians in virtue of their special knowledge of God; 
thus their mark of distinotion is God. Speciality is tho salt 
which first gives a flavour to the common being, What a being 
is in special, is tho being itself; ho alone knows me, who knows 
me in specie, Thus tho special God, God as ho is an objoct 
to the Christians, the porsonal God, is alone God. And. this 
God is unknown to heathens, and to unbelievers in gonoral ; he 
does not exist for them. He is, indeed, said to oxist for the 
hoathchs ; but medintoly, on condition that thoy conse to be 
henthons, and become Christians, J'aith makes man partial 
and narrow; it deprives him of tho freedom and ability to osti- 
mato duly what is different from himself. _l*aith is imprisoned 
within itsolf, It is tuo that the philosophicnl, or, in general, 
any sciontific thoorist, also limits himsolf by a definite systom. 
But theoretic limitation, however fottored, short-sighted ‘and 
narvow-hoarted it may bo, has still a froer charactor than faith, 
because the domain of theory is in itself a {reo one, because hore 
the ground of decision is the nature of things, argument, reason. 
But faith refors the docision to conssience and interest, to the 
inslinctivo desire of happiness ; for ils object is a spooial, per- 
sonal Doing, urging himself on recognition, and making ae 
tion dependent on that recognition, 

Faith gives man a peculiar senso of his own dignity and 
importance. The boliover finds himself distingnishod above 
other men, oxaltod above tho natural men; ho Imows himself 
to bo a person of distinction, in the possession of peculiar pri- 
vilegos; bolievers aro aristocrats, wnboliovors plobeians, Cod 
is this distinction and pro-ominenco of belivvers ebove wnbo- 
lievers, personified. “Bocauso faith ropresonts man's own, 





* «TT wish to bo a Christian, I must believe and do what other peoplo 
do not believe or do,”—~Tuther (I. xvi. p. 669), 

+ Colsus makes ila reproach to the Christians that they boast: “Est Deus 
eb Leas ‘nos. (Ovigenes adv, Cols. ed. Huschelius, Aug. Vind, 1605, 
yp 5 
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nature as that of another being, the believer doos not con- 
template his dignity immediately in himsell, but in this sup- 
posod distinct person, ‘Lhe consviousness of his own pro- 
eminence presents itsolf as a consciousness of this person; ho 
has tho sense of his own dignity in this divine personnlity.* 
As the servant fecls himsel! honoured in the dignity of his 
master, nay, fancies himsolf gronter than a free, indepondont 
man of lowor tank than his master, so it is with the beliovor-f 
Ho donies all merit in himself, moroly that he inay lenyo all 
morit to his Lord, because his own desire of honour is satisfied 
in tho honow of his Lord. Faith is arogant, but it is distin- 
guishod from natural mroganco in this, that it clothos its feol- 
ing of superiority, its prido, in the iden of mother person, for 
whom the believer is an object of poculiar favour, This distinct 
person, however, is simply his own hidden self, his personified, 
contented desire of happiness: for he has no othor qualitios 
than these, that he is the benefactor, the Redeemer, the Saviour, 
~—qualities in which the bolicver has refevonce only to himself, 
to his own eternal salvation, Tn fact, wo havo here Ue charac- 
toristio principle of religion, that it changes that which is natu- 
rally active into the passive, ‘Tho hoathen cloyates himself, the 
Christian fevls himsolf oleynted, he Christian conyorts into 
amattor of focling, of recoptivity, what to tho heathen is a mat- 
tor of spontanoity. ‘Cho humility of the beliovor is an inverted 
arrogance,—an arrogance none the less because it las not tho 
appearanee, the external characteristics of arrogance, Fe fools 
himself pre-eminent; this pro-eminonce, however, is not a result 
of his aotivity, but a matter of grace; he has heen mado pre- 
ominent; hoe can do nothing towards it himsoll, [fo does not 
make himsolf the end of his own activity, but the end, the ob- 
joct of God, 

Faith is essentially deterninate, spocifio, God aevording to 
the spocifio view telen of him by faith, is nlono the trua God, 
This Jesus, such as L concvive him, is the Christ, tho true, solo 





* “Tam proud and exulling an recount of my Dhexsedness and the for- 
givoness of my sins, but through what? ‘Lhrough the glory and prido 
al another, namely, the Lord Christ."—Luther (‘1 ii, p. 34d). © Te that 
glorieth lot him glory in the Tord.”"—1 Cor, i, 81. 

ft A military officer who had been adjutant of the Russian genoral 
Munnivh said: “ Whon T was his adjulant [ felt myself greeter than now 
that I command.” 
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prophet, the ouly bogotton Son of God, And this particulnr 
conception thou must believe, if thou wouldst not fortoit thy 
salvation. faith is imperative. 16 is therefore necossury—it 
lies in tho nature of faith—that it be fixed as dogma. Dogina 
only gives « formula to what faith had alrondy on its tongue or 
in its mind, That when once a fundamental dogmn is osta- 
blishod, it givos rise to moro special questions, which must ulKo 
be thrown into a dogmatic form, that honoe there results a 
burdensome multiplicity of dogmus,—this is certainly a fatal 
consequen¢e, but doog not do away with the nevessity that faith 
should fix itself in dogmas, in order that cvery one may know 
definitely what he must believe and how he can win,sulyation. 

That which in the present day, even from the stand-point 
of .believing Christianity, is rejected, is compassionated as 
an aberration, as a misinterpretation, or is even ridiculed, is 
purely 2 consequence of the inmost nature of faith, Iaith 
is essentially illiberal, prejudiced ; for it is conecrned not only 
with individual salvation, but with tho honour of God, And 
just as wo aro solivitous ax to whether we show duo honour to 
a superior in rank, so it is with faith, ‘Cho apostlo Paul is 
absorbed in the glory, the honour, tho merits of Christ. 
Dogmatic, oxolusivo, scrupulous particularity, lies in the naturo 
of faith. In food and othor matters, indifforout to faith, it is 
cortninly liberal; but by no means in relation to objects of 
faith, Ho who is not for Christ is against him; that which is 
not christian is anticlistinn, But whatis christian? — This 
must be absolutely determined, this cannot bo freon, Tf the 
articles of Iaith ave set ‘down in books which proceed trom 
various authors, handed down in tho form of incidental, 
mutually contradictory, occasional diota,—thon dogmatic de- 
mareation and dofinition are even en oxternal nevessity. 
Christianity owes its porpotuation to tho dogmatio formulas of 
the, Churgh, 

1 is only the believing unbelief of modern times whieh hides 
itself bohind the Biblo, and opposes the biblical dieta to dog- 
matic dofinitions, in order that it may set itself froo from the 
limits of dogma by arbilvary oxogests, But fnith has already 
disappoared, is become indifferent, when the determinate tonuts 
of feith avo felt as limitations, Tt is only religious indifforence 
undor the appearance of religion that makes the Bible, which 
in its nature and origin is indolinil, a standard of faith, and 
under the pretext of believing only tho essential, retains 

NO 
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nothing which deserves tho namo of {nith;—for oxample, sib 
slituting for the distinctly characterized Son of God, hold up 
by the Church, the vague negative dofinition of # Sinless Man, 
who van claim to be, the Son of God in a sense applicable to no 
other being,—in a word, of a man, whom ono muy not tenst 
onoxolf to call cithor a man or a God. But that it is morely 
indiNwronco which makes a hiding-placo for itself behind tho 
Biblo, is evident from the fact that oven what stands jn the 
Bible, if it contradicts tho stand-point of tho prosont day, is 
rogarded ag not obligatory, or is eyen donied; nay, actions 
which ave essontially christian, which aro tho logical conse- 
quences of faith, such as tho soparation of beliovers from un- 
Dbeliovors, are now dosignated as unchristian, 

The Church was porfectly justified in adjudging duhnation 
to heretics and unbelievors,* for this condomuntion is involved 
in the nature of faith, Faith at first appears to bo only on 
anprejudiced separation of believers fram unbeliovers; but this 
separation is q highly critival distinction. "Che bolievor has 
God for him, the unboliever, against himj;—il is only ay 2 pos- 
sible boliovor that tho unboliover has God not against him;— 
and therein precisely lios the ground of the requirement that 
hoshould loave tho ranks of unbolief, But that which has God 
against it is worthless, rejected, roprobate; for that which has 
God ngninst it is itself against God. ‘T’o bolicve, is synony- 
mous with goodness; not to beliove, with wickedness, — Maith, 
narrow and projudicod, refers all wabeliof to the moral disposi- 
tion, Tn its viow the unbeliover is an enomy to Christ out of 
obduracy, out of wigkedness.t Henco faith has fellowship with 
believers only; unbcliovors it rojeats, Tt is woll-disposod 
towards bolievors, but ill-disposed towards unbolievors. Ln faith 
there lics a malignant principle. 

ft is owing to the ogoism, tho vanity, tho solf-complaconoy 
of Christinns, that thoy oan seo tho motos in tho fnith of non- 
ahristian nations, but Gannot poreoive the boam in thoir own, 
Tt is only in the modo in which faith ombodios itself that 
Ohvistians differ from the followers of other religions, Tho 
distinction is founded only on climate or on natural tompern- 





* "Po faith, so long as ib has any vitul heat, any character, tho herolic is 
always on a levol with tho unbeliover, sith the atheist, 

+ Alveady in the New Tostament the ides of iisobodionco ik assoolatod 
with unbelief, “The cardinal wiekedness is unbolict”—Luthor (xiii, p. 647), 
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ment. <A warlike or ardently sensuous poople will naturally 
attest its distinctive religious charactor by decds, by force of 
arms. But the nature of faith as such is everywhere the same, 
It is osgsontial to faith to-coidemn, to anathomatize. All 
blessings, all good it ncoumulates on itself, on its God, ay tho 
lover on his beloved; all ourseg, all hardship and ovil it sasts 
on unbeliof, The believer is blessed, well-ploasing to God, a 
partakor of everlasting folicity; tho unbeliover is accursed, ro- 
jected of God and abjured by men: for what God rejects man 
must not reocive, must not indulge ;~—that would be a criticism 
of the divine judgment. Tho Turks oxterminato unbelievors 
with fire and sword, the Christians with tho flames of hell, But 
tho fixes of the othor world blazo forth into this, to glare through 
the night of unbelief As the boliover already here below 
nnticipates tho joys of heaven, so the flames of the abyss must 
be secon to flash here as a foretaste of tho awaiting hell,—at 
loast in the moments whon faith attains its highest onthusiasm,* 
It is true that Christianity ordains no persecution of heretics, 
still less conversion by force of arms. But so far as faith 
anathematizcs, it neoossarily goncrates hostile dispositions,— , 
tho dispositions out of which the perscoution of horetios arises. 
To love tho man who does not beliove in Christ, is a sin against 
Christ, is to lovo tho enomy of Ohrist.t That which God, 
which Christ docs not love, man must not love; his love would 
be a contradiction of the divine will, consequently asin. God, 
it is truo, loves all mon; but only.when and because thoy are 
Christians, or at loast may bo and desire to be such. ‘I’o be a 
Christien is to be beloved by God; not to be a Christian is to 
bo hated by God, an object of tho divine anger.t Tho 
Christian must thoerofore lovo only Christians-—athers only 
ay possible Christians; he must only lovo what faith hallows 
and blesses, Faith iy the baptism of love. Lovo to man us 





* God himself by no means entirely reserves the punishmont of )las« 
phomers, of unbelievers, of horoties, for the future; ho ofton punishes them 
In this lilo also, “ for the benefit of Christendom and. the strongthouing of 
faith:” as, for oxamploe, tho horetics Corinthus and Arins, Seo Tathor 
(it. xiv. p. 13), 

} "Si quis spiritam Dei habol, illius vorsiculi_ vecordotur: Nonno qui 
odorant te, Domino, oderam P? (Psal, exxxix, 21,) Bornhardus, Hpist. (198) 
ad magist, Yvonem Cardin, 

£." Qui Chiisium nogat, nogatur a Christo,”——Cyprian (lipst. B. 73, 
§ 18. Edit, Gorsdorf.). 
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man is only natural love. Christian love is supernatural,’ 
glorified, sanctified love; therefore it loyos only whet is 
Christian, Tho maxim, “Tove your cnemios,” has reference 
only to personal encmios, not lo publi enemies, the cnomios 
of God, the enemies of {uith, unbelievers, Lle who loves the 
men whom Christ denies, does not believe Christ, denies his 
Lord and God. Faith abolishes the natural ties of Immanity; 
to universal, natural unity, it substitutes a pardoular unity, 

Tot it not be objected to this, dt it is said in the Biblo, 
* Judge not, that ye be not judged ;” and that thes, as (ith 
leaves to God the judgment, so it leaves to him the sentenco of 
eondomnation. . ‘his and othor similar sayings have authority 
only as the private law of Christians, not ns their public law; 
belong only to othics, not to dogmatics, Tt is an, indisation 
of indifference to faith, to introduce such sayings into tho 
region of dogma. ‘The distinction betweon the unbeliover and 
tho man is a fruit of modern philanthropy. To faith, the man 
is merged in tho boliovor; to it, the essontial difference betweon 
man and the brute rests only on religious belief Paith aloo 
comprehonds in itself all virtnos which cm make man pleasing 
to God; and God is the absolute measure, his plensure the 
highest law: the beliover is tus wone the legitimate, normal 
man, man as ho ought to bo, mun as he is recognised by God. 
Wherever we find Christians making a distinetion hetwoon tho 
man and the believor, there the humen mind has already 
severed itself from fnith; thero man hag yalue in himsell, 
independently of faith, Ifenco fnith is true, unfvigned, only 
where the specific difference of faith operates in all ils sevorily. 
If the edge of this difference is Lluntod, faith itself Aeneas 
becomes Indifferent, effete. Faith is liberal only in things 
invinsically indifferent. ‘Tho Hiboralism of the apostle Paul 
presupposes tho acceptance of the fundamental articles of fnith, 
Whero everything is made to depend on tho fundamontal 
articlos of faith, thoro arises the distinction between cxsontial 
and non-essential boliof, In the sphero of the non-ossontial 
there is no law,—thero you are free. But obviously it is only 
on eondition of your leaving tho rights of faith intact, that 
faith allows you freedom. 

It is therefore an altogether filso defonce to sny, that frith 
leaves judgmont to God. It leaves to him only tho moral 
judgment with respect to faith, only the judgment as to its 
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nioral charactor, as to whether tho faith of Christians be feigned. 
or gonuine. So far as classes aro concerned, fiith knows 
already whom God will place on tho tight hand, and whom on 
the loft; in relntion to the persons who compose the classes 
faith is uncortain ;—but that boliovers are heirs of the Mternal 
Kingdom is beyond all doubt, Apart from this, howevor, tho 
God who distinguishos betwoon belicvers and unbelivvers, the 
condemning and rewarding God, is nothing else than fhith 
itself, What God condemns, faith sondomns, and vies versed. 
Faith is a consuming fire to its opposite.’ This firo of faith 
rogurded objectively, is the anger of God, or what is the sumo 
thing, hell; for hel] ovidenuly hus its fomndation in the anger 
of God. But this holl lies in faith itsolf, in ils sentenco of 
damnation. The flamos of hell we only the flashings of tho 
exterminating, vindictive glanco which fuith casts on un- 
bolievers. 

Thus faith is essontially a spivit of partisanship. Ife who 
is not for Oluist is against him.t Faith knows only friends 
or enomios, it understands no neutrality; it is preoccupied 
only with itself. Faith is ossentially intolerant; ossontially, 
because with faith is always associated tho illusion that its 
cause is the enuso of God, its honour his honour, ‘The God 
of faith is nothing else than the objoctive nature of faith—faith 
become an object to itself, ILonco in the religions conscious- 
ness also tho cause of faith and the cause of God are identified. 
God himself is interested : tho interest of faith is the nenrost 
intorest of God. ‘Ho who toucheth you,” says tho prophet 
Zachariah, “touchoth tho applo of [is eye."} That which 
wounds faith, wounds God, that which denies faith, denios 
God himsolf, 

Faith knows no othor distinction than that betwoon tho 
sorvice of God and the servico of idols, Taith alone gives 





* Thus tho apostle Paul cursed * Wlymas the soveorer” with blindness, 
because he withstoud the faith,—Acts siti, 8—L1L, 

+ listorically considered, this suying, as well ag the others ciled pp. 884, 
845, may be perfectly justified. But tho Hible is not to bo regarded as 
an historical or temporal, but as an olernal bool, 7 

“‘Tonerrimam partem humani corporis nominavil, wl aportissime in- 
tolligoramus, eum (Deum) tam pirva Sanctorum suornm contumolin ledi, 
quam parvi_verberis tact. hwnani visus acics ledilur."—Salvianns, 1. 8, 
ds Gubern, Dei, 
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honour to God; unbeliof withdraws from Cod that which is 
duo to him, Unbelief is an injury to God, xreligious high 
treason, ‘Nhe heathons worship demons ; their gods axe dovils, 
“T say that the things which tho Gentiles sacrifive, they 
sacrifice to devils, and not to God: and T would not that yo 
should havo fellowship with devils.”* But the devil is the 
nogation of God; he hates God, wills that there should bo no 
God. Thus faith is blind to what thero is of goodnoss and 
truth lying at tho foundation of heathen worship; it xees in 
ovorything which does not do homage to its (od, t.¢., bo itsoll, 
a worship of idols, and in the worship of idola only the work 
of tho dovil, [Faith must therelore, even in feoling, bo only 
negative towards this negation of God: it is by inherent 
nocossity intolerant towards its opposite, and in general towards 
whatever does not thoroughly acvord with itself, Tolerance 
on its part would bo intolerance towards God, who has the 
right to unconditional, undivided sovereignty, Nothing ought 
to subsist, nothing to exist, which does not acknowledge 
God, which does not acknowledge frith :-— ‘That at the namo 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven and 
things on oarth, and things under tho carth; and that overy 
tonguo should confoss that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of the Fathor.”+ Therefore faith postulates a futuro, & world 
whoro faith hag no longer am opposite, or whoro at loast this 
opposito exists only in order to enhanco the self-complacenoy 
of triumphont,frith. Ifoll sweétens the joys of happy be- 
lievers. “The oloet will come forth to behold the tormonts 
of tho ungodly, and at this spootnele they will not, bo smitten 
with sorrow; on the contrary, whilo thoy seo tho unspeakable 
sufferings of tho ungodly, they, intoxicated with joy, will thank 
God for their own salvation," | 

Faith is the opposite of love, Lovo recognises virtue oven 





*® 1 Cor, x, 20, 

t Phil. ii. 10, 11. When the name of Jesus Christ is hoard, all that is 
unbelioving and ungodly in heaven or on earth shall bo torrifiod.’—Tuther 
(Ravi p. 322). “Tn morte pagan Cheistianns gloriatur, quin Ohvistas 
glovificatur.”—Divns Bernardus, Sermo exhort. ad Milites ‘lempli, 

ft Petrus T. 1. iv, dist. 60, ¢, 4. But this passayo is by no means no do+ 
claration of Peter Lombard himself. I[v is thr too modest, timid and do- 
pendont on the authorities of Christianity, to have ventured to adyance 
such a lonet on his own aceount. No! ‘This position is a univorsal decla- 
ration, a charactoristic exprossion of Christian, of belicving love. ‘Lhe doc. 
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jn sin, truth in error, It is only since the power of faith has 
heon supplunted by tho power of the natural unity of mankind, 
the powor of reason, of humanity, that uth has beon seen 
even in polytheism, in idolatry genorally,—or at least that 
thore has been any attempt Lo oxplain on positive grounds 
what faith, in its bigotry, derives only from tho dovil. TIenoo 
love is xeconcilable with reason alone, not with faith; for ns 
reason, so also lovo is free, univorsal, in its nature; whoroas 
faith is narrow-hearted, limited, Only where reason rules, dovs 
mniversal lovo rule; reason is itself nothing olso than universal 
love. It was fnith, not love, not reason, which invented [Jell. 
To love, Hell is a horror; to reason, an absurdity. Tt would 
bo a pitinblo mistake to regard Iell as 2 moro aborration of 
fnith, a false fnith. Hell stands already in tho Bible, Laith 
is everywhere like itself; at least positive religious faith, fuith 
in tho sonse in which it is hore taken, and must bo taken 
unless we would mix with it tho cloments of roason, of culture, 
——«a mixture which indeod renders tho character of faith 
unrocognisable, 

Thus if faith does-not contradict Christianity, neithor do 
those dispositions which rosult from faith, neither do the 
nations which result from thoso dispositions, Faith condomns, 
anathomatizes; all the actions, all tho dispositions, which con- 
tradict love, humanity, reason, acaord with faith. All tho 
horrors of Christian religious history, which our beliovors aver 
not to be duo to Uhristianity, have truly arisen out of Chris- 
tianity, becanse they havo arisen out of faith, This ropudiation 
of thom is indeod a nooessary consequence of faith; for faith 
claims for itself only what is good, ovorything bad it casts on tho 
shouldors of unholiel, or of misbeliof, or of men in genoval, But 
this yory denial of faith (hat ib is itsolf to blamo for the ovil in 
Ohristianily, is a striking proof that it is roully the originator 
of that ovil, because it is a proof of tho narrownoss, partiality, 





trino of some Mathers of tho church, e.g. of Origen and Gregory of Nyssa, 
that the punishmont of the damned would have an end, sprung not out of 
Christian or Church doctrine, bul out of Platonism. Flonco tho doctrina 
that tho Punislimont of hell is finite, was rejeeled not only by the Catholio 
but also by tho Protestant church, (Augsb. Confess. art, 17.) .A precious 
example of the oxclusive, misanthropical narrowness of Christian lovo, is the 
passnge cited from Buddeus by Strauss (Christla Glaubensl. B. ii, s. 647), 
according to which not infants in genoral, bat those of Christians excluslvely, 
would have a shave in tho divine grace and Dicasings if thoy died unbaptized, 
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and intolerance, which rendor it wall-disposed only to itself, bo 
its own adherents, but ill-disposed, unjust towards othors, 
Avoording to faith, the good which Christians do, is not done 
by the man, but by the Christian, by faith; but the evil which 
Chyistians do, is not done by the Christian, but by the man. 
The evil which fiith hus wrought in Christendom thts car- 
responds to tho nature of twith,—ol faith as it is deseribod in 
the oldest and most sacred records of Uhristianity, of the 
Bible, “Ff avy min preach any othor gospel unto you thin 
that ye have received, lot him be aceursod,* avaQeua tore, 
Gal. i. 0. Bo yo not auequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath rightoonsess with 
unrighteousness ? and what communion hath light with dark- 
ness? And what concord hath Christ with Bolial? or what 
part hath he that believeth with an infidel? And what agrec- 
ment hath tho templo of God with idols? for ye are the temple 
of the living God; as God hath snid, T will dwell in them and 
walk in them; end I will be their God, and thoy shall bo my 
people. Whoerofore como out from mong them, and bo yo 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not tho unclean thing; and 
I will vecoive you,” 2 Cor. iv. l4—17. “ When tho Lord Josus 
shall be vevonled from heaven with his mighty angels, in 
flaming fivo taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
be punished with overlasting dostruction from the presence of 
the Lord, and from tho glory of his power; when he shall coma 
to be glovificd in his saints, and admired in all them that 
believe,” 2 ‘Thess. i. 7—10. “Without faith it is impossible 
10 please God,” Hob. xi. 6, ‘God so loved tho world, that lo 
gavo his only bogotton Son, that whosoover believeth in him, 
should not perish, but have everlasting life,” John tii, 16, 
“ Kvory spirit that confessuth Unat Jesus Christ is como in the 
flesh is of God: and every spirit that confesseth not that 
Jesus Christ is come in tho Mush is not of God: and this is 
the spirit of antichrist,” 1 John iy. 2,8, “Who is a liar, but 
ho that denieth that Jesus is tho Olhvist? Eo is antishvist 
that donieth the Vathor and the Son,” } John ii, 28,“ Who- 
soover tranggressoth, and abideth not ithe doctrine of Christ, 
hitth not God: he that abideth in, the doctrine of Christ, ho 





a 
,* « Tugite, abhorrete hune doclorem.” But why should I flee from 
him ? becanse the anger, é¢., the ewrse of Gad resis on hia head, 
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hath both the Father and the Son, Tf thero come any unto 
you, and bring not this doctring, rvecive him not into your 
house, noithor. bid him God speed: for he that hiddeth him 
God speed, is partaker of his evil deeds,” 2 John ix, 11, 
Thus speaks the apostle of love, But the love which ho 
colcbrates is only the brotherly love of Christians, “ God is 
the Snavioyr of all ’mon, specially of those that believe,” 
1 Tim. iv. 10. A fatal “ specially!” “Tot us do good unto 
all men, ospecially unto them who are of the houschold of 
faith,” Gal, vi. 10. An equally pregnant “ ospecially !" “A. 
man that is a heretic, aficr tho first and second admonition 
reject; knowing that he that is such is subverted, and sinnoth, 
boing condemned of himsclf,’* Titus iii, 10, 11. “ Flo that 
believeth on tho Son hath everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not sco lifo; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him,’ John iii, 86. “ And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones that beoliove in me, it wero hotter for him 
that a millstono wero hanged about his neck, and that he wore 
enst into tho sea,” Mark ix, 42; Matt. xviii. 6. “ Wo that 
believeth and is baptized shall bo saved ; but he that bolievoth 
not shall be dumned,” Mark xvi. 16. Tho distinction between 
faith as it is exprossod in the Bible and faith as it has exhibited 
itself in lator times, is only the distinction between tho bud and 
the plant. In the bud I cannot so plainly soo what is obvious 
in the matured plant; and yet tho plant ley already in tho bud. 
But that which 1s obvious, sophists of course will not con- 
descend to recognise; they confine themsclves to the distinction 
between explicit nd iamplieit existonece,—wilfully oyorlooking 
thoir cssontial idontity. 

Faith necessarily passes into hatred, halved into perseoution, 
whore the powor of faith moots wit no contradiction, where it 
dogs not find itself in collision with » power foreign to faith, 





* Thovo necessarily yesulls from this a sentiment which eg, Cy 
expresses: Si vero ubique hwretici nihil alind quam adversarii et antic 
nominantur, si vitandi et perversi cb a semel ipsis danmeti pronuntiantur; 
quale ost ub videantur damnandi a nobis non esse, quos constab apostolica 
contestatione « semet ipsis fumnatos esso.” Epistol. 74, (dit. cits) 

+ The passage Luke ix, 66, as the parallel of which is cited John iii, 17, 
receives its completion and rectification in the immediately following y, 18: 
“Tio that believeth in him is not condemned; but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not belioved in the namo of the only 
bogotten Son of God.” 
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tho powor of loyo, of humanity, of the senso of justico. Meith 
loft to itself neccssarily oxalts itvelf above tho luws of natural 
morality. Tho doctrine of faith is tho doctrine of duty 
towards God,—tho highest duty of faith. By how much God 
is higher than man, by so much highor avo duties to God than 
duties towards man; and duties towards God necessarily como 
into collision with common hamon duties, (od is not only 
believed in, concoived as the aniversnl hoing, the Mathor of 
men, as Love:—such fnith is tho faith of love ;—ho is alse 
roprosentcd as a personal being, a being by himself, And so 
far ag God is regarded as separeto from man, as om indivi- 
dual being, so far ave dutics to God soparated from dutios 
to man:—faith is, in the religious sontimont, separated from 
morality, from love.* Lot it not bo repliod that faith in God 
is faith in love, in goodness itself; and that thus fuith is itself 
an expression of a morally good disposition, In the idea 
of personality, ethical definitions yanish; thoy are only 
collateral things, mere accidents, The chiof thing is the 
subject, the divino Zgo. L.ove to God himsolf, since it is love 
to a porsonal being, is not a moral but a personal love, Imnu- 
movable devout hymns breatho nothing but love to the Lord; 
but in this lovo thoro appears no spark of an exalted moral 
iden or disposition, : 

Faith is the highest to itself, because its object is a divine 
personality. Hence it makes salvation dependent on itsolf, 
not on the fulfilment of common man dutics, But that 
which has eternal salvation as ils vonsequenco, necossarily 
becomes in the mind of man tho chiof thing. As thorofora 
inwardly morality is subordinate to faith, so it must also bo 
outwardly, practically subordinate, nay snerificed, to fuith, Lt is 





* Faith, it is true, is nob “withont good works,” nay, according to 
Tuthor's deolaration, it is ax impossible to separate faith from works aa to 
soparate heat and light from fire. Nevertheless, and this is tho main point, 
good works do nol belong to the article of justifieation before Cod, z.¢,, mon 
avo justified and “saved without works, through {vith alone.” Vaith ix 
thus oxpressly distinguished from good works; fnith alone avails before 
God, not good works; faith alone is the cav@e of sulvation, not virtua: 
thus faith alone has substantial significance, virtue only aceidontal; i.e, 
faith alone has religious significance, divine anthority—and not morality, Tt 
is well known that many havo gone so far aa to mainiain that good works 
ave not necessary, but aro even “ injurious, obstructive to salvation.” Quito 
correotly, 
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inevitable (hat there should bo actions in which faith exhibits 
itself in distinction from morality, or rather in contradiction 
with it ;—actions which are morally bad, but which avoording 
to faith avo laudable, because they have in view the advantage 
of faith. All salvation deponds on faith: it follows that all 
again depends on the salvation of faith. If faith is ondangorod, 
eternal salvation and the honour of God aro endangered, 
Hone faith absolves from overything ; Joy, striotly considorod, 
it is the sole subjective good in mun, as Cod is tho golo good 
and positive being:—tho highest commandment thorelWre is: 
Believe | * 

For tho very reason that thore is no natural, inhorent con- 
noxion between faith and tho moral disposition, that, on the 
contrary, it lies in the nature of faith that it is indifferent to 
moral duties,t that it sacrifices the love of man to the honour 
of God,—for this ronson it is roquired that faith should have 
good works as its consequence, that it should provo itself by 
love, Faith dostitute of love, or indifferent to love, contradicts 
the reason, the natural sonso of right in man, moral feoling, 
on which loyo immediately urges itself as a law. Tlonce fnith, 
in contradiction with ils intrinsic charactor, has limits imposed 
on it by morality; a faith which oflvots nothing good, whioh 
does not attest itsolf by love, comos to he hold as not a treo 
and living faith. But this limitation does not arise ont. of 
faith itself, It is tho power of love, a powor indopendent of 
faith, which gives laws to it; for moral charactor is hore 





* Causa idol... . oxovbilantom ob irregularom prorans fivorom habob 
ot ab omni juro devinve, omnem captivare rationem, neo jwliciis Jaieorm 
yatione corrupta ulentium subjects oreditur, Mtonim Canaa fidei ad mulla 
obligat, que alias sunt voluntaria, mulle, imo infinite romittil, quo aling 
preeepta; que alius valido geste nnnullal, of contra queo alins milla ob 
invita, fiunt valida... . ox jure eanonico,”"—d. IL Boohmori (Sus Jevles, 
lib. v. lit. vii, § 32. Seo alsa § 4b ob seq.), . 

+ *Placotia de Fide, ii, Tl no fant pas cherchor dang Ja natura des choses 
mémes lu veritable cause do linseparabili(é do le foi eb do In pied, Tl tint, 
si jo ne mo {rompe, la cherchor uniquemont dans la yolonté do Dion... 
Bone facit ct nobiscum sontit, eum illam conjtnetionom (i.e, of sanotilty 
or virtuo with faith) a benifien Dei voluntate ob dixponitiono vepotits 
neo id novum est ojus invenlum, sed cum antiquioribus Mheologis 
nostria commune.”—J, A. Hrnosti, (Vindieie arbitrii divini, Opuse. 
theol, p. 207,) “Si quis disevit ,... qui fidem sing charitate habel, 
oe a non esse, anathema sit."—Conoil. 'Trid. (Sess, vi, do Juslif, 
enn, 28), 
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made the oritorion of the genuinenoss of faith, the uth of faith 
is mado dependont on the trnth of cthies a relation which 
however is subversive of faith. 

Faith does indeed make man happy; but thus much is cor- 
tain: it infuses into him no really moral dispositions, TL it 
ameliorate man, if it have moral dispositions us is consequence, 
this procoeds solely from the inward conviction of the irrever- 
sible renlity of morals :—a conviction indepondont of religious 
faith. Téis morality alone, and by no menns faith, that cries 
out imtho conseioncg of the belivver: thy faidh is nothing, if 
it does not make thee good. 1 is not to bo denied that tho 
assurance of eternal salvation, the forgiveness of sins, tho senso 
of favour and relonso from all punishment, inclines man to do 
good, ‘he man who has this confidence possesses all things ; 
he is happy ;* he becomes indifferent to tho good things of this 
world; no envy, no ayarico, no ambition, no sensual dosire, can 
enslave him; everything earthly vanishes in tho prospect of 
heavenly grace and cternal bliss. But in him good works do 
not proceed from essentially virtuous dispositions, [t is not 
love, not the object of love, man, tho basis of all morality, which 
is the motive of his good works, No! ho does good not for 
tho sake of goodness itsol!, not for the sake of man, but for tho 
snko of God ;—out of gratitnde to God, who has dono all for 
him, and for whom therefore he must on his sido do all that 
lies in his powor. Ho forsakos sin, because it wounds Cod, 
his Saviour, his Benefactor.¢ ‘Tho iden of virtue is here tho 
iden of compensatory sacrifice. Cod has sacrificed himself for 
man; therefore man must sacrifico himself to God. ‘The 
greater the sacrifice the botter the deed, ‘The more anything 
eonuadicts man and Nature, the greater the abnegation, the 
grealor is the virtue, This merely nogative idea of goodness 
has been ospecially realized and developed ly Catholicism, bts 
highest moral idoa is that of sncrifice; henee the high signili- 
enneo attached to the denial of sexual lovo,—to virginity. 





* Sco on this subject Luther, og, I. xiv. p. 286, 

+ “Therefore good works must follow faith, as an expression of thank: 
fulness to God."—Apol. der Angs. Conf, ari. 3. “Tow eam I make a 
return to thee for thy deeds of love in works? yet it is somothing aceapt- 
able to thee, if I quench and tame the lusts of the Hesh, that they may not 
anow inflame my heait with fresh sins." “If sin bestivs itself) 1 am not 
overvome; & glance at the cross of Jesus dos{voys its charms,”—Ucaang buch 
dey Evangel, Briidergemeinen (Moravian Iymn-buok), 
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Chastity, or rathor virginity, is the charactoristic virtuo of tho 
Catholic faith,—for tis reason, that it has no basis in Nature, 
lt is tho most finatical, transcendental, fnntastienl virtue, 
tho virtue of supranaturalistio frith ;—to faith, tho highest 
virtue, but in itself no virtuo at all, Thus faith muakos 
that a virtne which intrinsically, substantially, is no virtte: it 
hhas thorefore no sonve of virtue; it must necessarily dopro- 

‘ciate true virtua bocnuse it so exalts a moroly apparent virtua, 
because it is guided by no idca but that of the nogation, the 
contradiotion of human nature, 

But although the deeds opposed to love which mark Chris- 
tian religious history, avo in necordance with Christianity, and 
its antagonists ave therefore right in imputing to it the horrible 
actions resulting from dogmatio vreeds; those deods nevertholoss 
at the samo time contradict Christianity, because Christianity 
is not only a religion of faith, but of love also,—pledges us not 
only to faith, but to love, Uncharitable actions, hatred of 
heretics, at once accord and clash with Christianity ? how is that 
possible’? Perfectly. Christianity sanctions both the actions 
that spring out of love, and tho actions that spring from faith 
without love. If Christianity had made lovo only its law, its 
adhorents would be right,—tho horrors of Christian religious 
history could not be impulod to it; if it had mado faith only 
ils law, the reproaches of its antagonists would be uncondilion- 
ally, unresirictedly true, But Christianity has not made love 
freo; it has not raisod itself to the height of accopting love as 
absolute. And it has not given this freedom, nny, cannot give 
it, because it is a roligion,—and henco subjects love to tho 
dominion of faith. Loyo is only tho exotorie, faith tho osotoria 
doctrine of Christianity; love is only the morality, faith tho 
religion of tho Christian religion. 

God is love. ‘This is tho sublimost diotum of Christianity, 
But tho contradiction of faith and love is contained in tho vory 
proposition. Lovo is only a predicato, God the subjoot, What, 
then, is this subject in distinction from love? And L[ must 
nocessntily ask this question, make this distinction. ‘Tho 
necessity of tho distinction would bo done away with only if it 
wor gaid convorsely: Love is God, lovo is the absoluto boing, 
Thus love would take tho position of the subsianco, Tn the 
proposition ‘ God is lovo,” the subjoct is tho darkness in which 
faith shrouds itsolf; the predicato is the light, which first illu- 
minates the intrinsically dark subject. In the predicate T afin 
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love, in the subjoct faith. Love does not alone All my soul: F 
Jeavo a place open for my uncharitablenoss by thinking of God 
ag a subject in distinction from the predicate, [bt is theroforo 
inevitable that at one moment J lose the thought of lovo, ut 
mothor the thought of God, that at ono momont 1 sacrifice tho 
personality of God to the divinity of loyo, at anothor the divinity 
of love to the porsonality of God. ‘Tho history of Christianity , 
has given sufliciont proof of this contradiction, Catholicism, 
especially, has eclobrated Jovo as the cssuntial deity with so 
much onthusiasm, that to it the personality of God has been 
entirely lost in this love, But at the same time ib Nas saori- 
ficed Joyo to tho majesty of faith. Vaith clings to the solf-sub- 
gistonco of God; lovo does away with it, “God is love,” 
means, God is nothing by himself; ho who loves, gives wp his 
ogoistical independonce ; he malos what ho loves indisponsnblo, 
essential to his existence. But while Solf is boing sunk in tho 
depths of love, tho idoa of the Porson risos up again and dis- 
turbs the harmony of the divino and human nuturo which had 
beon established by love. Fuith advances with its pretonsions, 
and allows only just so much to Lovo as belongs to a predicate 
in tho ordinary sense. It doos not pormit loye frovly to unfold. 
ilgelf; it makes love tho abstract, and itself the concrete, tho 
faot, the basis, ‘Tho love of faith is only a rhetorical figuro, a 
pootical fiction of faith,—tfaith in ccsinsy. If Maith comes to 
itsolf, Love is fled. 

This theoretic contradiction must nocessarily manifest itself 
practically, Necessarily; for in Christianity lovo is taintod by 
faith, it is not feo, it is not apprehended truly, A love which 
is limited by faith is an untruo lovo.* Love knows no law but 
itself; it is divine through itself; it needs not the sunction of 
faith; it is its own basis, ‘The lovo which is bound by faith, 
is a navrow-hoartod, fulse love, contradicting the iden of love, 
tea, self-contradictory,—a love which has only a somblancy of 
holiness, for it hides in itsolf tho hatred that belongs to faith; 
it is only benevolont so long as fuith is not injuvod. Fonoo, in 
this contradiction with itsolf, in order to rotnin the somblanco 
of Jove, it falls into the most diabolical sophisins, as we seo in 





* The only limitation which is nob contradictory to the nature of Lovo ia 
the solf-limilation of love by reason, intelligence, “ ‘The love which despises 
tho stringoncy, dhe Inw of tho intolligenco, is theorotieally falso and prac 
tically noxious. 
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Augustine’s apology for tho porseeution of herctics. T.ove is 
limited by faith ; hence it doos not regard oven the uncharitablo 
actions which {nith suggosts as in contradictionfvith itself; it 
intorprots the deeds of hatred which aro committed for tho suke 
of faith as deods of loye, And it nevossarily falls into such 
contradictions, because tho limitetion of love by faith is itself 
a contradiction, If it once is subjected to this limitation, it 
has given up ils own judgment, its inherent moasure and crite- 
rion, its self-subsistence ; it is dolivered up without powor of 
resistance to the promptings of faith, | 

Hero wo havo again an oxample, thet much which is not 
found in the lotter of the Bible, is nevertheless there in prin- 
ciple. We find the samé contradictions in the Bible ay in 
Augustine, as in Catholicism generally ; only that in tho latter 
thoy are dofinitcly declared, they avo doycloped into’ a conspi- 
cuous, and therefore rovolting existonco. ‘Tho Bible curses 
through faith, blesses through lovo, But tho only love it knows 
is a love founded on faith, Thus here already it is a lovo which 
curses, an unreliable love, a love which givos me no guaranico 
that it will not turn into hatred; for if I doenot acknow- 
ledge tho articles of faith I am out of the sphere of lovo, a child 
of hell, an object of anathema, of the mgor of God, to whom 
tho existenve of unbeliovors is 2 voxntion, a thorn in tho oyo, 
Christian loye has not overcome holl, because it has not dyer- 
come faith, Love is in itself unbelieving, frith unloving. And 
Jove ig unbolieving because it knows nothing moro divine than 
itsolf, becausd it believos only in itself as absolute uuth, 

Christian lovo is alrouly signalizud as a particular, limited 
love, by the very opithet, Christian, But lovo is in its nature 
univorsnl So long as Christian loyo doos not renownce its 
qualification of Christian, docs not make love, simply, its 
highost law, so long is it a love which is injurious to the Bonse 
of truth, for tho very oflivo, of love is to abolish tho distinction 
botwoon Christianity and so-called heathonism ;-—so long is it 
aloyo which by ils partioulority is in contradiotion with tho 
naturo of love, an abnormal, loveloss love, which has therolore 
long beon justly an objoot of sarcasm, ‘True love is sulficiont 
to itself; it needs no special tillo, no authority. Love is tho 
univorsal law of' intelligence and Nature;—it is nothing olse 
than tho realization of the unity of tho spocies through tho 
modium of moral sentiment, ‘Lo found this lovo on tho namo 
of a pergon, is only possible by tho association of superstitious 
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ideas, cithor of a religions or spooulative eharactor, Tor with 
superstition ig always associated particularism, end with par- 
ticulutism, (@faticism. Tove can only be founded on the 
unity of the spocies, the unity of intelligenco—on the nature 
of mankind; then only is it a woll-grounded love, safe in ils, 
principlo, guaranteod, froo, for it is fod by the original source 
of love, out of which the love of Christ himsel! arose. Cho love 
of Christ was itself a dorived love. To loved us not out of 
himself, by virtue of his own authorily, but by virtua of our 
common humen nature. A love whieh ix based on his porson 
is a particular, exclusive love, which extonds only so far as tho 
acknowledgment of this porson extends, a love which dous not 
yest on the propor ground of love, Axo we to lovo onvh othor 
because Christ loved us? Such love wonld be an affected, 
imitative love. Can we truly love ouch other only if wo lovo 
Christ? Is Christ the causo of love? Is ho not rather tho 
apostle of love? Is not tho gronnd of his loyo tho unity of 
human nature? Shall J love Christ moro than mankind? Ts 
not such love a chimorical love? Can T step heyond the idea 
of the specias? Can T Jove anything higher thin Lumanity? 
What onnobled Christ was love; whatever qualities ho had, he 
hold in fealty to love; ho was not tho propriotor of love, as ho 
is represented to be in all superstitious concoptions, ‘I'he idoa 
of love is an independent idoa; T do not first deduco it from 
the life of Christ; on tho contrary,T revere that life only 
because I-find it accordant with the las, the idea of love. . 
This is already proved historically by the fact that tho idea 
of loye was by no moans first introduced to tho consciousness 
of mankind with and by Christianity,—is by no means peculiarly 
Christian, ‘ho horrors of the Roman Empire present thom- 
solves with stiking significance in company willt the appoar 
anco of this idea. ‘Tho empire of policy which united anon 
aflor & manner corresponding with its own idon, was coming to 
itg nesessary ond, Political unity ix a unity of forse, The 
despotism of Romo must turn in upon itself, destroy itsoll, But 
it was precisely through this onlastrophe of politionl existonce 
that man released himself ontircly from the heurt-stifling toils 
of politics. In the placo of Romo, appeared tho idea of 
Dumanity; to the idea of dominion suceceded tho idon of love, 
Even tho Jows, by imbibing tho principlo of humanity con- 
tained in Greck culture, had by this timo mollified their 
malignant religious separatism. Philo celobrates love as tho 
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highest virtuo, Tho oxtinction of nationnl differences lay in 
tho idea of humanity itsolf. ‘UVhinking minds had vory carly 
oyorstepped tho oivil and political separation of man from man, 
Aristotle distinguishos the man from tho slave, and places tho 
slavo, as 2 man, on a level with his master, uniting them in 
friondship. Epictetus, the slive, was a Stoic; Antoninus, the 
emporor, was a Stoic also: thus did philosophy unitemon. ‘The 
Stoics taught* that man was not.born for lis own selce, but 
for tho sako of others, .¢., for love :—n principle which implics 
infinitoly moro than tho colobrated dioinm of tho Finporor 
Antoninus, whith enjoined tho lovo of onomics, Tho practical 
principle of the Stoies is so far the principle of loyo, ‘Che 
world is to thom one city, men its citizens, Soneon, in the 
sublimost sayings, extols love, clemency, humanity, ospeoially 
towards slaves. ‘Thus politionl xigour and patriotic narrowness 
were on the wane, 

Christinnity was a poouliay manifestation of those human 
tondencies;—a popular, consequontly a religions, and cortainly 
a most intenso manifestation of this now principlo of love, 
That which elsowhore mado itsolf apparont in tho process of 
culture, expressod itself hero as voligious fooling, as n matter 
of faith, Christianity thus voduced a general unity to a par- 
tioular one, it. made loyo collatoral to faith; and by this 
means it placed itself in contradiction with universal love, 
The unity was not reforred to ils tuo origin, National dilfor- 
onces indocd disappoared; butin thoir placo difforence of frith, 
the opposition of Christian and un-Christian, moro vehoment 
than a national antagonism and also more malignant, mado its 
apporrance in history. 

All love foundod on a special historionl phonomonon con- 
tradiols, as has beon snid, tho naiaro of love, which ondurosx 
no limits, which triumphs ovor all particularity, Mon is to bo 

‘ loved for man’s sako. Man is an object of love bountuso he is 
an ond in bimsolf, beoauso ho is a rational and loving boing, 
This is the law of the spocios, the law of tho intolligenco, Tava 
should bo immodiato, undetormined byanything olse than its ob- 
ject;—nay, only as such is it love, But if L interpose botween 
my fellow-man and myself tho idea of an individuality, in whom 
tho idea of tho species is supposed to bo already realized, 1 

¥ s 





* Tho Poripatotics also; who founded love, oven that towards all mon, 
not on a particular, religious, but a natural principle, 
N 
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annihilate the vory soul of love, I disturb tho unity by tho idea 
of a third oxtornal to us; for in that case my follow-man is an 
object of Love to me only on avoount of his roxemblanco or ve- 
Jation to this model, not for his own sake, Tore all tho eon- 
tredictions reappear which wo havo in tho porsonality of God, 
where tho idea of the porsonality by itvell, without rogard to the 
qualities which vendor it worthy of loyo and xeverenca, fixes 
itsolf in tho congeiousness nnd foolings, Tove is tho suhjoc- 
tivo reality of the specios, as reason is its objective reality, In 
love, in reason, tho need of an intormedinto porson disappenrs, 
Christ is nothing but an image, under which tho wnity of the 
specios has impressod itself on tho popular consciousness, 
Ohrist loved men; ho wished to bloss and wnitu thom all without 
distinction of sex, age, rank, or nationality, Christ is tho love 
of mankind to itself embodicd in an image—in aaoordunco 
with tho nature of roligion as we havo dovelopod if—or con- 
tomplated as a person, but a person who (we mean, of course, 
asa religious ohject) has only the significance of nn image, 
who is only idenl, or this reason love is pronomeed. to bo tho 
characteristio mark of tho diseiples, But love, as has beon 
said, is nothing elso than the active proof, the realization of 
the unity of tho race, through tho modium of the mural dispo- 
sition. ‘The species is not an abstraction; it oxists in feeling, 
in the moral sentiment, in the onorgy of love. It is the spevies 
which infuses love into me, A loving heart is the hoart of tho 
species throbbing in tho individual, ‘hus Christ, as tho 
consciousness of love, is the consciousness of the spovies, Wo 
ave all ono in Christ, Christ is tho conse¥onsnoss of ow 
identity. Ue tharofore who loves men for tho suke of man, 
who rises to the love of tho spedies, to universal Jove, adaquato 
to tho naturo of the spooios,* he is a Christian, is Christ him- 
solf, Ho does what Christ did, what mado Christ Christ. 
Thus, whore thore arises the conscionsness of the specios ay a 
specios, tho iden of humanity as a whole, Christ disappears, 
without, howevoy, his true nature disappearing } for ho was the 
substitute for the consciousness of the spocies, the image under 
which it was made present to the poople, ant becunto the law 
of the popular Tifo, 





/ * Active loveis and must of course always be partientar anid limited, 4, 
directed Lo one’s neighbour. But it is yeb in ils nature universal, sinco it 
loves man for man’s sako, in the name of the race. Christian love, on tho 
éontrary, is in its nature exclusive, . 
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CONCLUDING APPLICATION, 


Tn the contradiction between Faith and Love which has just 
been exhibited, we sco the practical, palpnble ground of 
necessity that wo should raiso ourselves above Christianity, 
above tho peculiar stend-point of all religion, Wo have 
shown that the substance and objeot of religion is altogether 
human; we have shown that divine wisdom is human wisdom ; 
that the secret of theclogy is anthvopelogy ; that the absolute 
mind is the so-called finilo subjective mind. But zeligion is 
not conscious that its cloments aro human; on tho vontrary, it 
places itself in opposition to the hwnan, or at loast it dovs not 
admit that its cloments aro human, The necessary turning: 
point of history is therefore the opon confession, that tho von- 
sciousness of God is nothing olse than tho consciousnoss of 
tho specios ; that man can and should raiso himself only above 
tho Tits of his individuality, and not abovo tho laws, tho 
positive ossential conditions of his spevies; that thove is no 
othor essenco which man can think, dream of, imagine, feel, 
bolieve in, wish for, love and adoro as tho absolute, thon the 
essence of human nature itsull. 

Our volation to religion is therefore not movoly nogalivo, but. 
coritionl one; we only separate the (rue fom tho filkoj—though 
we grant that tho truth Unig separated from falsehood is a new 
tauth, ossdntinlly different from the old. Roligion is the frst form 
of gelf-consciousnoss. Religions are anered hocwusa thoy eve tho 
traditions of the primitive soll-consciousnoss, Dut that which 
in religion holds tho Sirst place,—namoly, God,—is, a8 wo have 
shown, in itself aud according to truth, tho sovond, for it is only 





* Tncluding oxtornal Nature; for as man bolonge to the easoncool Natuve,— 
jn opposition to common matorialism; so Nature belongs to the essenco of 
man,—in opposilion to subjective idealism; which ix also the sveret of owe 
“absoluto” philosophy, at loas) in rotation Lo Nature, Only by uniting 
man. with Nature can wo conquer the Seana egoiam of Christinnity, 

N 
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the nature of man regarded objoctively ; and that which to re- 
ligion is tho second,—namely, man,—must thorofore ho vonsti- 
tuted and declared tho first, Love to man must be no derivative 
love; it must be original, If human nature is tho highest 
nature to man, then practically also tho highest and first hoy 
must he the loye of man to man. Tfomo homini Deus est s— 
this is the grent practical principlo:—this is tho axis on 
which rovolyes the history of the world. Tho relations of 
child and parent, of husband and wife, of brother and friend,— 
in genoral, of man to man,—in short, al the moral rolations 
are per se veligious. Iuifo as a whole is, in its ossontinl, sub- 
stantial xolations, throughout of a divine nature, Its religious 
conseoration is not first conferred by the blossing of tho pricst, 
But the protension of religion is that it can hallow an objoct by 
its ossentinlly external co-oporation ; it theroby assumes to be 
itself tho only holy ails 3 bosides itself it knows only onrthly, 
ungodly relations; hence it comes forward in order to con- 
seorate thom and make thom holy, 

But marriage—we mean, of course, marriage as the freo hond 
of love*—is sacred in itself, by the very nature of the union 
which is therein offectod, That alono is a religious marriago, 
which is a trae marriago, which corresponds to the cssoneo of 
marriage—of love, And so itis with all moral relations. Thon 
only are they moval,—then only are thoy enjoyed in amoral spirit, 
when they aro regarded as sored in themselves, ‘True friond- 
ship exists only when the boundaries of friendship aro prosorved 
with religious consciontiousness, with tho same consciontions- 
ness with which tho believer watches over the dignity of his 
God. Let friendship bo snered to thoo, proporly sacred, 
martinge sacred,—snored tho well-boing of every man; but 
Jot them be sacred in and by themselves, 

In Christianity tho moral Inws ave regarded as” the oom- 
mandmenis of God; morality is evon mado the oritorion of 
piety; but ethics have novertholess a subordinate rank, thoy 
havo not in themselvos a religions significance, This belongs 
only to faith, Above morality hovors God, ag a being distinct 





* Yos, only as tho freo bond of lovo; for a marringo the bond of which is 
merely an external restriction, nal the voluntary, contented salfrestriction of 
Jove, in short, a mayringo which is nolspontancously conolnded, spontanconsly 
willed, self-sufficing, is not a true marriage, and therefore nob a truly moral 
marriages, 
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from man, a being to whom the best is due, while the remnants 
only fall to the share of man. All those dispositions which 
ought to bo devoted to lifo, to man,—all the best powors of 
humanity, ave lavished on tho being who wants nothing, ‘The 
rel cause ix conveyted into an imporsonal moans, a morcly 
conocptional, imaginary cause usurps the plave of tho true one. 
Man thanks God for those Denofits which havo beon rendered 
to him even at the cost of sacrifice by his fellow-man. ‘l'ho 
gratitude which he expresses to his benefactor is only osten- 
sible; itis prid, not to him, but w God, To is thankful, 
grateful to God, but unthankful to man.* ‘Thus is tho moral 
sontiment subverted in religion! , Thus does man sacrifico 
man to God! The bloody human sacrifice is in fret only a 
rude, matorinl exprossion of the inmost secrot of religion, 
Where bloody human sacrifices aro offered to God, such 
sncrifices ave regarded as tho highest thing, physical oxistence 
as tho chief good. Jor this ronson life is sacrificed to God, 
and it is so on extraordinary occasions; tho supposition boing 
that this is the way to show him the greatest honour, Tl Chris- 
tinnity no longer, at least in our day, offers bloody srerifices to 
its God, this nrises, to say nothing of other reasons, from tho fret 
that physical oxistence is no longer regarded as tho highest good 
Honce the soul, tho omations aro now offered to God, becunsa 
those are held to be something higher, But the common case is, 
that in religion man sucrifiees somo duty towards man—such as 
that of respecting the lifo of his fellow, of boing grateful to him— 
to a roligious obligation,—snorifices his relation to man to his 
relation to God. ‘lho Christians, by the idon that God is without 
wants, and that ho is only an object of puro adoration, havo 
cortainly done away with mimy pornivions conceptions, But 
this freedom from wants is only a motaphysival idea, which is 
by no means part of tho peculiar nature of yoligion. Whon tho 
noo for worship is supposed to exist only on one sida, tho sub- 
jective side, this has tho invarinblo eflect of one-sidednosa, and 





* Bocauso God does good through government, great mon and creatures: 
in gonoral, people rush into error, lean on creatures and not on the Creator; 
—thoy do not look fvom the creature tothe Creator, Uenea ib ene that the 
heathens mado gods of kings... . . « For they cannot and will not pers 
ceive that tho work or the henefil comes from Goi, and not merely from tho 
creature, though tho latter is a means, through which God works, helps ua, 
and gives Lo us,"~—Luther (1, iv, p. 237). 
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leaves tho yoligious emotions cold; honco, if not in express 
wortls, yot in faet, Utero must ho attributed to God a condition 
corresponding to the subjective need, the need of the worshipper, 
in order to establish reciprocity.) All the positive definitions 
of roligion are based on veviprocity, 'Cho,roligious man thinks 
of God, becauso God thinks of him; he loves ‘God, beoause 
God has first loved him, God is jealous of nan; roligion is 
joalous of morality ;+ itsucks away tho ost foros of movulity; 
il vendors to man only tho things that aro man’s, but to God tho 
things that aro God's; and to Tlim is rondored tno, living 
emotion,—the heart. 

Whon in timos in which peculiar sanctity was attached to 
religion, we find marriagy, property, and civil law respected, 
this has not its foundation in religion, but in tho original, 
natural sonso of morality and right, to which tho true 
social rolations aro sacred as such. Fo lo whom tho Right is 
not holy for its own sake, will nover bo mado to feel it savored 
by voligion, Property did not become srered Dovtuse it was 
regarded us a divine institution; but it was rogurdod as a divino 
institution because it was folt Wo bo in itsel! sacred, Tfove is 
not holy, beonuse it is a predionto of God, hut it is n prodicato 
of God because it is in isolf divino. Tho honthens do not 
worship tho light or tho fountain, bovauso it is a gilt of God, 





* «Thoy who honour me, I will honour, and thoy who despise me shall be 
lightly esleomed."—1 Sam. ii, 80, “Jam so, o bono palur, vermis vilinsimes 
of odio dignissimus sompiterno, Lamen confidit amari, quonian so sentit 
amare, imo quia se amarl presontit, non redamare confundilur ss... 
Nemo itaquo so amari diflidal, qui jam aal.’—Bermardus ad ‘Thomann 
(Hpist, 107). A very fino and pregnant sentence, If T oxist not for God, 
God oxists not for me; it Ido not love, Tam not loved. Nhe passiog is 
the aotive cortuin of itself, Uho object is the subject certain of ital, Wo 
Jove is to bo man, to be loved is to he God, Tam Loved, enys Gods L love, 
says man, Tb is not until Intor that. this is reversed, Unab the passive tran 
forms itself into the activo, mid conversely, 

t+ # The Lord spake to Gidcou: The people we too many, that avo with 
thea, that I should give Midian into thoir hands; Israel wight, glorily 
ilsolf against mo and sey: My hand has delivered mo,"—é 0, “No Laracl 
sibi tribuat, que mihi debontar.” Judges vii. 2. hus saith the Lord: 
Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, But blessed is tho man that 
truateth in the Lord and whose hope isin the Lorde’—dor, xvii. 6. Gad 
desires not our gold, body and possessions, bub has givon theso to the 
emporor, (that in, Lo the vopresentitive of the world, of tho atate,) and to ue 
through tho omperor, But the heart, which is the groatest and best in 
man, he has reserved for himself;—this must bo our offering to Gud—that 
we believe in him.”’—Luther (xvi, p, 605). 
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but because it has of itself a beneficial influonce on man, 
becauso it refreshes the sufferer; on account of this oxcellent 
quality they pry it divine honours. 

Wherever morality is bascd on theolagy, wherever the right 
is mnde dependont on divino authority, the most immoral, un- 
jest, infamous things can -bo justified and established. 7 can 
found morality on theology only whon I myself havo already 
dofincd the divine being by means of morality. In the contrary 
case, 1 have no critorion of the moral and immoral, but meroly 
an wmmoral, arbitrary basis, from which I may deduco anything 
Tpleaso, Thus, if I would found morality on God, T must 
first of all place it in God; for Moyrality, Right, in short, all 
substantial velations, have their only basis in themsclvos, can 
only have a rea foundation—such as truth demands—when 
they are thus based. To placo anything in God, or to dorivo 
anything from God, is nothing more than to withdraw it from 
the tost of reason, lo institute it as indubitablo, unassailablo, 
sacred, without rondering an account why. Hence self-delusion, 
if not wicked, insidious dosign, is at tho root of all efforts to 
establish morality, right, on theology. Whero wo aro in 
carnest about the right we need no incitement or support from 
above, Wo nocd no Christian rule of political right ; we need 
ouly one which is rational, just, human, ‘Tho tight, the true, 
the good, has always its ground of sucredness in itgolf, in its 
quality, Where man is in carnest about cthies, they have in 
themsolves the validity of a divino power. 1f morality has no 
foundation in itself, there is no inherent nevossity for morality; 
morality is thon surrendered to the groundloss arbitrariness of 
religion, 

Thus tho work of the self-conscious reason in relation to 
religion is simply to destroy an illusion;—an illusion, how- 
over, which is by no means indifferent, hut which, on tho con 
rary, is profoundly injurious in its effect on mankind; which 
deprives man as well of the power of real life, as of the gonnine 
sense of truth aud virtue; for oven love, in itself the deopest, 
truost emotion, becomes by means of religionsnoss merely 
ostonsiblo, illusory, since religious love givos itself to man only 
for God's suko, so that it is given only in appearanco to man, 
but in reality to God, 

And we need only, as we havo shown, invort the religious 
yelations—rogard that as an end which roligion supposes to be 
 means—exalt that into tho primary which in religion is sub- 
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ordinate, tho ageossory, tho conditionnt oneo wo have do- 
stroyed thy illusion, and tho unclouded light of uth stroams 
in upon us, ‘The sacraments of Baptism and the Lord's 
“Suppor, which are the characteristic symbols of tho Christian 
zoligion, may servo to confirm and exlibil this truth. 

The Water of Baptism is to religion only the menus by which 
tho Holy Spirit imparis itself to man. “But by this conception 
it is placed in contradiction with reason, with the truth of 
things. ¢ On, tho ono hand, there is virtue in the objoctive, 
natural quatity of water; on the othor, thore is none, but it is 
a morely arbitrary medium of diyine grave and omnipotonso, 
Wo free ourselves from theso and other irrevoneiluble contra. 
dictions, wo givo a truo significance to Baptism, only by ro- 
garding it as a symbol of the valuo of water itsell, Buptism 
should represent to us the wondorful but natural effect of water 
on man. Water has in fact not merely physical oftects, 
but also, and as a result of those, moral and intolleetunl ofvety 
on man, Wator not only cleanses man from bodily impuritios, 
but in water tho sealos fall from his oyos: ho soos, he thinks, 
more olomly; he fools himsol! froor; wator oxtinguishos tho 
fire of appetite, How many saints havo had recourse to tho 
natural qualitios of wator, in order Lo ovorvomo tho assaults of 
tho devil! What was deniod by Caace has been granted by 
Nature. Wator plays a part not only in diototics, but also in 
moral and mental discipline. ‘Lo pwwity oneself, to bathe, is 
tho first, though tho lowest of virtuos# In tho stroum of 
water the fever of solfislmess is allayod, Water is the readies, 
means of making friends with Natave, ‘Uho bath is a sort al 
chomical procoss, in which ouv individuality is rosolyed into tho 
objective life of Nature. Sho man rising from the water is a 





* 4 Christian baptism also is obviously only a relive of tho anoiont Natur 
worship, iu which, as in tho Persian, wator was a monn of religions puvifi+ 
cation, (8, Rhode; Dio hwiliga Sanyo, &e, pp, 805, 126.) Here, however, 
walor baptism had a much truer, and consequently v decpor moaning, than 
with the Christians, beeause it rested on tho natural power and yaluo of 
wator. But indeed for thoso simple viows of Nature whieh churacterized tho 
old roligions, our speoulative as woll_as theological supranaturalian hes 
neither sense nor understanding, When therefore the Porstans, the 
Tlindoos, tho Egyptians, the Hebrews, mado physieal purity w roligions 
duly, they were herein liv wiser than the Christian saints, who attested 
the suprauaturalistic principle of their religion by phynical impurity, 
Supranatuenlism in theory becomes @ti-enaturalism in practien, Supra 
natwwalism is only 4 euphemism for anti-neturalism, 
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now, a rogeneralo man, Tho doctrine that morality cen do 
nothing without means of graco, has a valid moaning if, in 
place of imaginary, supernatural moans of grace, wo substitute . 
natural means. Moral feeling can effect nothing without 

Naturo; it must ally itself with tho simplost natural means, 

The profoundest secrets lie in common every-day things, such 

as suprannturalistic religion and spceulation ignore, thus 

sacrificing veal mystorios to imaginary, illusory onos; as 

hore, for oxample, the real power of water is srerificed to an 

imaginary one, Water is the simplost means of grace or howling 

for the maladies of the soul as well ag of the body, But water 

is offectual only where its useis constant and rogular, Baptism, 

as n singlo act, is either an altogether uscless aud unmenning 

institution, or, if real offects ave attributed to it, a superstitious 

one. But it is a rational, a venorable institution, if it is under- 

stood to typify and celebrate the moral and physical ourativo 

virtues of wator, 

But the sacrament of wator required a supploment, Water, 
as a universal clement of life, reminds us of ow ovigin from 
Nature, av origin which we have, in common with plants and 
animals, In Baptism we bow to the power of a pure Nature- 
force; water is the elomont of natural oquality and freedom, 
the mirror of the golden age. But wo men are distinguishod 
from tho plants and animals, which together with the inorganio 
kingdom we comprehend under tho common namo of Nature; 
~—we aro distinguished from Nature, Fence we must celebrate 
out distinction, our specific difference, The symbols of this 
our difforence arc bread and wine, Bread and wine aro, as Lo 
thoir matorials, products of Naturo; as to their form, products 
of man, Tf in wator wo deolare: man can do nothing without 
Naturo; by broad and wino wo declare: Nature needs man, as 
man needs Natw'o, In waltor, human, mental activity is nulli+ 
fied; in bread and wine it atinins self-satisfnetton, Bread and 
wino are supernatural products,—in tho only valid and truo 
senso, tho sonse which is not in contradiction with roason and 
Nature, Tf in water we adoro the pure foree of Nato, in broad 
and wine we adoro the supernatural power of mind, of con- 
sciousness, of man. Henco this sacrament is only for man 
matured into conssiousness ; while baptism is imparted to in- 
fonts, But we at tho samo time eglobrate hore the true relation of 
mind to Nature; Nature gives the material, mind gives the form, 
Tho sacrament of Baptism inspiros us with thankfulness 

3 
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towards Nature, tho sacrament of bread nnd wino with thank- 
fulness towards man. Bread aud wine typify to us tho truth 
that Man is the trno God and Saviour of man. 

Rating and drinking is the mystory of the Lord's Suppor; 
—onting and drinking is in fact in itsolf a roligions not; at 
least, ought to be so." Think, thorofovo, with overy morsel of 
broad which relioves theo from the pain of hunger, with evory 
draught of wine which choors thy heart, of tho God, who con- 
fors these bonoficent gifts upon theo,—think of Man! But in 
thy gratitude towards man forget not gratitude towards holy 
Nature! Vorget not that wine is the blood of plants, and Nour 
the flesh of plants, which nro snerificod for thy woll-being! L'or- 
get not that the plant typifios Lo theo tho ossengo of Naturo, 
which lovingly surrenders itself for thy enjoyment! Therefore 
forgot not tho gratitude which thou owest to the natural yuali- 
ties of broad and wino! And if thou art inclined to simile that 
T call cating and drinking religions nets, bocunse thoy nro com. 
mon ovory-day acts, and are therofore inner by multitudes 
without thought, without omotion ; rofleat, that the Lord's Sup- 
por is to multitudes a thoughtless, emotionless act, hovnusy it 
takes place often; and, for the snke of eomproheniding tho reli- 
gious significanco of bread and wino, placo Unysolf in a posi- 
tion whoro the daily act is unnaturally, violently interrupted. 
Tlunger and thirst destroy not only the physical but also the 
mental and moral powers of man; thoy rob him of his 
humanity—of understanding, of consciousness, Oh! if thou 
shouldst evor oxporience such want, how wouldst thou bloss 
and praise tho natural qualitios of bread and wino, which 
rostore to Uneo thy humanity, thy intellost! Tt neods only that 
the ordinary course of things bo intorrupted in order to vindi- 
cats to common things am uncommon significance, to life, as 
such, a religious import, "Thorofore Jet broad bo savred. for us, 
Jot wino bo sacred, and nlso lot water bo sacred | Amon. 





* *Bating and drinking is tho easiest of all worl, for mon like nothing 
boltor: yoa, the mast joyful work in the whole world is ening and drinking, 
as il is commonly said: Belore cating no dancing, and, On a fall slomuch 
stands a metry head, In short, eating and drinking is a pleasant necessary 
work ;—that is a doctrine soon learned and made popular, ‘Cho samo pleasant 
necessary work takes our blessed Lol Christ and says: “J havo prepared 
a joyful, sweet and pleasant meal, T will lay on you no hard heavy You ee 
T mstitute a suppor,” d&e.—Iiuthor (xvi, 222), °° 
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EXPLANATIONS—REMARKS—ILLUSTRATIVE CITATIONS. 





§ 1. 


Man has his highest being, his God, in himself; not in himself as 
an. individual, but in his essential naturo, his species, No indi- 
vidual is on adequate reprosentation of his specics, but only the 
human individual is conscious of the distinction between the species 
and the individual; in the sense of this distinction lies the root of 
religion, Tho yearning of man after somothing above himself is 
nothing else than the longing after tho perfect tyyo of his vature, 
the yearning to be free from himsolf, %¢, from tho limits and 
dofeots of his individuality, Individuality is the self-conditionating, 
tho self-limitation of the species, Thus man has cognizance of 
nothing above himself, of nothing beyond tho nature of humanity ; 
but to the individual man this nature prosents itself wider the 
form of an individual man, ‘Thus, for example, the child sces tho 
naturo of man above tiself in tho form of its parents, tho pupil in 
tho form of his tutor, But all feclings which man experiences 
towards a suporior man, nay, in general, all moral feolings which 
man hs towards man, are of a roligigus nature,*  d/an Jeals 
nothing towards God which he does not also feel towards mun, 
Momo homint deus est, Want teaches prayer; but in misfortune, 
in sorrow, men. kneols to ontront help of man also, Fecling males 
God a man, but for the samo reason if makes man a God. ITlow 
often. in deop emotion, Which alono speaks gonuino truth, man 
exclaims 40 man: ‘Thou art, thou hast been my redeemer, my 
saviour, ny prolcoling spirit, my God! Wo feol awo, reverence, 
humility, devout admiration, in thinking of ® uly great, noblo 
man; we feol ourselves worthless, we sink into nothing, oven in 
the presence of human greatness, Tho purely, wuly human omo- 
tions ave religious; but for that reason tho religions cmotions ave 
purely humen: the-only difforonee is, that the religious emotions 





* Manifostum igitiy est tantam idMgionis sanguini ob aflinitati, quanti ipsis 
Diis immoxthlibus tributwm : quia intor ista tam sancte vincula non magis, quam 
in aliquo loco sacieto nudare ge, nofas esse oxcdebatur,”—Valer, Mnx, (Lilo ik) 
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aro vagno, indefinite; but evon this is only the enso when tho 
object of thom is indofinite, Whore God is positively defined, is 
the object of positive religion, there God is nlso the object of 
positive, definite human feolings, tho object of fey and lovo, and 
thorofore ko is a positively human hoing; for thero is nothing more 
in God than what lies in feoling, Tf in the heart thore is fear and 
terror, in God thero is anger; if in tho heart thore is joy, hops, 
confidonco, in Cod there is love. ‘Feu makos itself objuetive in 
augor; joy in'love, in morey, “Ax it ia with mo in my hoart, ao 
is it with God.” “As my hoart is, so is God."—Lathor (2 i, 

» 72), Bub a moroifal and angry God—Deus vere tranciten 
(Molancthon)—is 1 God no longor distinguishable from tho human 
feclings and nature. ‘Thus even in religion man bows before tho 
nature of man under the form of a porsonal human being; religion 
itself oxprossly declares—and all anthropomorphisms declare this 
in opposition to panthoism,—quod supra nos nihil ad nos; that is, 
@ God who inspires us with no human omotions, who doves not 
reflect our own omotions, in a word, who is not 1 man,—such a 
God is nothing to us, has no intorest for us, dors not concorn us, 
(Seo the passages cited in this work from Luthor) 

Religion has thus no dispositions and emotions which avo peouli 
to itself; what {t claims as belonging exolusivoly to its object, are 
simply tho samo dispositions and omotions that man oxporicnces 
cither in velation to himsolf (as, for oxamplo, to his’ conscience), or 
to his follow-man, or to Natwo, You imust not fear mon, but 
God; you must not love man,—#. ¢,, not truly, Lov his own salce,— 
bui God; you must not bundle yoursolves before human greatness, 
but only before the Lord ; not beliove and confide in man, but only 
in God. Teneo comes tho dangor of worshipping foluo gods in dis. 
tinotion from tho true God, Honco tho “joalousy” of God. «Myo 
Jehova, Deus tuus, Deus sum zolotypus. Ut zolotypus vir dioitur, 
qui vivalom pati nequié: sie Doua socium in cultu, quom ali homitti- 
bus postulayg, ferro non potest.” (Clerious, Counnont, in Mixon. 6, 20, 
v 5) Jealousy arises becawo a hoing* preferred and loved hy 
me diveots to another tho fcolings and dispositions which C claim 
for mysolf, But_how could I bo joalous if tho impressions and 
omotiona whioh I oxcite in tho beloved boing were altogother 
peculiar and apart, wore essentially difforont {vom the impressions 
which anothor can mako on him? If, therofore, tho emotions of 
roligion wore objectively, essontinlly diferont from thoso whieh lio 
out of religion, thore would be no possibility of idolatry in man, 
or of jenlousy in God. As the flute bas anothor sound to mo than’ 
the wumpeb, and TF cannot confound fh impressions produced by 
the former with the impressions produced by the latter; so L could 
‘not trabsfor to a natural or human boing tho emotions of roligion, 
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if tho object of religion, God, wore specifteally different from the 
natural or human boing, and consequontly the impressions which. 
he produced on mo wero specific, peouliar, 


. 
§2. 

Feeling alone is the object of feeling. Feoling is sympathy; 
feeling arises only in the love of man to man. Songations man. 
hay in isolation; feolings only in community, Only in sympathy 
docs sonsttion rise into fooling, Feeling is msthotic, human sonsa- 
tion; ouly what is human, is the object of fecling. In fecling 
man is rulated to his fellow man as to himself; he is alive to the 
sorrows, tho joys of another as his own. Thus only by commu- 
nication docs man rixo above merely egoistio sensation into feel- 
ing ;—participated sensrtion is fecling, Ho who has no need of 
participating has no fecling. Bui what docs the hand, the kiss, 
tho glance, the voice, the tone, the word—as the expression of 
omotion—impart? Emotion, The very same thing which, pro- 
nounced or performed without the appropriate tone, without 
emotion, is only an object of indifferont perception, becomes, 
whon uttered or porformed with emotion, an object of fecling. 
‘Lo feol is to have a sonsu of sensations, to hayo cmotion in tho 
poreeption of omotion, Hence the brutes rise to feoling only in 
tho soxual relation, and therefore only transiently; for here tho 
being experiences sensation not in rélation to itself taken alone, 
or to an object without sensation, but to a boing haying like 
omotions with itself,—not to another as a distinct object, but to an 
object which in specics i identical, Teneo Naturo is an object of 
feeling to mo only when I vogard it as u being akin to me, and in 
sympathy with mo. ” 

Ib is clon from what has been said, thet only where in truth, if 
not according to the subjective concoption, tho distinction betweon 
tho divine and human boing is abolishad, is the objective exixterice 
of God, tho oxistenco of God as an objective, distinct being, tbo« 
lished only thove, I say, is religion mado a more matter of fooling, 
or convorsoly, fooling the chiof point in religion, ‘Tho last refuge 
of theology therofore is fecling. God is renounced by tho wndor- 
stranding; ho las no longer tho dignity of a real object, of a reality 
which inposes ttself on the understanding; hones he is transferred 
to focling; in feoling his existence is thought to be scoure, And 
doubtloas this is tho safest rofuge ; for to make feeling the essence of 
religion is nothing olso than tq make feoling the essence of God. And 
as covtainly as I oxist, so corééfhly docs my fooling oxist; and as cer- 
tainly as my focling oxists, so ctrtainly docs my Cod oxist. The 
cortainty of God is here nothing elso than the self-cortainty of 
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lnunan feoling, the yearning alter God is tho yearning aftor um 
lonited, uninterrupted, pure feoling, In life the Seolings ave 
interrupted; they collapse; thoy are followed by a state of void, 
of insonsibility, ‘Tho religious problom, therefore, is to givo fixity 
to feoling in spite of the vicissitudes of life, and bo koparnto it trom 
repugnant disturbances and limitations + God himseli is nothing 
else than undisturbed, uninterrupted feoling, fooling for which there 
exists no limits, no opposite, Tf God wore a boing distinet from thy 
fooling, ho would bo known to thos in some: other way thin simply 
in fevling; but just becauso thou peresivest him only hy focling, he 
oxists only in feeling—he is himself ouly feoling, 


§ 3. 


God is man’s highest feeling of self, freed from all contrarietics, or 
disagreeables, God is the highost being; therefore, to fool God is 
the highest feeling. But is not the highest fecling also the highest 
feoling of self? So long as Ihave not had the fooling of tho 
highost, so long I have not oxhausted my enpacity of fceling, fio 
long I do not yot fully know tho nature of fooling, What, then, is 
an object to ino in my feeling of the highest boing? Nothing cluo 
than the highest nature of my powor of fooling, Sa much as a 
man can feol, so much is (his) God. But the highest degree of tho 

ower of feoling is also tho highest dogreo of tho focling of solf. 
Tn tho fooling of the dow T feel nysolf lowered, in tho feoling of the 
high I feck mysolf oxalted. Tho fecling of self and fooling aro in- 
separable, otherwise feoling would not belong to myself, ‘hus 
God, as an. object of fecling, or what is thé snme thing, the fooling 
of God, is nothing clso than man's highest fecling of self But 
God is tho froost, ar rather tho absolutely, only freo being; thus 
God is man's highest feeling of frealom, Tlow coutdst thou bo 
conscious of the highest being as freedom, ov freedom. as tho lighost 
boing, if thou didst not fool thyself freo? But when dost thou 
fool thyself freot Whon thou fevlost God. To fool Clad is to fool 
onoself freo, Tor exnmplo, thon foolest desire, passion, the con+ 
ditions of timo and place, ns limits, What thou foclost as nv limit 
thou ‘strugglest against, thou brenkost Tooxe from, thon doniest, 
The consciousness of a limit, as such, is already an annthoma, a 
sontonce of condemnation pronounced on this limit, for it is an 
oppressive, disagrecable, nogativo consciousness, Only tho fecling 
of tho good, of the positive, is itsel? good and positivo—is joy. Joy 
alone is feeling in itg clomant, its paradise, because it is unrestricted 
activity. The sonso of pain in an organ is nothing elxo than the 
senso of a disturbed, obstructed, thwarted activity; in a word, tho 
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senso of something abnormal, anomalous, Hence thou strivest to 
excapo*from the senso of limitation into mlimited feeling, By 
moans of the will, or the imagination, thou negativost limits, and 
thus obtainest the fooling of frecdom, ‘This fecling of freedom is God. 
God is oxalted abovo desire and passion, above the limits of space 
and time, But this oxaltation is thy own exaltation above thet 
which appears to theo as x limit, Does not this oxnlintion of tho 
divine boing exalt thee? Tow could it do so, if it werd external 
to thee? No; God is an oxalted being only for him who himsolf 
has exalted thoughts gud feelings. Honce the oxaltation of the 
divino being varies according to that which difforont mon, or 
nations, porccive as a limitation to tho foeling of self, and which 
they consoquently negative, or climinate from their ideal, 


§ 4. 


Tho distinction between tha “heathen,” or philosophic, and the 
Ohvistian God—the non-human, or pantheistic, and the human, 
personal God—vreduces itself only to the distinction between the 
understanding or reason, and the heart or feelinys. Reason is tho 
solf-consciousness of the specics, as such; fecling is the sclf-con~ 
sciousness of individuality; the reagon has rolation to existences, 
as things; tho hoart to existences, as persons, JZ am is an oxpros- 
sion of tho heart; Z think, of the reason. Cogito, eryo sum? Nol 
Sentio, ergo swm. Fecling only is my oxistence; thinking is my 
non-existence, the nogation of my individuality, the positing of tho 
species; reason is tho annihilation of personality, To think is an 
act of spiritual marriage. Only beings of tho samo species under- 
stand cach othor; tho impulse to communicate thought is the in- 
tolloctunl impulso of sox. Reason is cold, because its maxim is, 
audiatur et aliere pars, because it docs not imtorest itself in man 
alone; but tho heart is a partisan of man. Reason loves all im- 
partially, bub the honrl only what is like itnolf It is true that 
the howt has pity also on tho brutes, but only lecause-ié secs in 
the brutesomothing more than tho bruic. The heart loves only 
what it identifies with itself, It says: Whatsoover thou dost to 
this being, thou dost to me. ‘The heart loves only itsolf ; docs not 
got boyond itself, beyond man, The suporhuman God is nothing 
olso than the supernatural heart; tho heart dovs not givo us the 
idea of another, of a boing different from ourselves. “ For tho 
heart, Natuvo is an ccho,*in which it hears only itself «Emotion, 
in the oxcoss of its happiness, transfors itsolf to oxtornal things, It 
is tholove which can withhold itself from no oxistonce, which gives 
itsolf forth to all; but it only recognises as oxisting that which it 
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knows to have emotion.”* Reason, on the contrary, has RY on 
animals, not because it fiuds itself in them, or identifies thefh with 
man, but because it recognises them as beings, distinct from mau, not 
existing simply for the sake of man, but also as having rights of 
their own. ‘The heart sacrifices the species. to the individual, the 
reason sacrifices the individual to the species, The man without 
fecling has no home, no private hearth. Feeling, the heart, is the 
domestio life; the reason is the ves publica of man. Reason is the 
truth of Nature, the heart is tho truth of man, To speak 
popularly, reason is the God of Nature, the hgari the God of man ;—. 
a distinction however which, drawn thus sharply, is, like the others, 
only admissible in antithesis. Evorything which man wishes, but 
which reason, which Nature denies, the heart bestows. God, immor- 
tality, freedom, in tho supranaturalistic sense, exist only in the heart, 
The heart is itself the existence of God, the existence of immor- 
tality, Satisfy yourselves with this existence! You do not 
understand your heart; therein lies the evil. You desire a real, 
external, objective immortality, a God ont of yourselves, Hero 
is the source of delusion, 

But as the heart releases man from the limits, even the essential 
limits of Nature; reason, on the other hand, releases Nature from 
the limits of external finiteness. It is true that Nature is tho light 
and measure of reason;—a truth which is opposed to abstract 
Idealism, Only what is naturally true is logically tue; what has 
no basis in Nature has no basis at all. That which is not a physical 
law is not a metaphysical law.’ Every true law in metaphysics can 
and must be verified physically, But at the same time reason is 
also the light of Nature ;—and this truth is the barrier against crude 
materialism, Reason is the nature of things come fully to itself, 
re-established in its entireness. Reason divests things of the dis- 
guisesand transformations which they have undergone in the conflict 
and agitation of the external world, and reduces them to their tro 
character, Most, indecd nearly all, erystals—to givo an obvious 
ilustration—appear in nature under a form aliogether different 
from their fuidamental ono; nay, many crystals nover*have ap- 
peared in their fundamental form. Novorthcless, the mimoralogical 
veason has discovered that fundamental form, Honce nothing is 
more foolish than to place Nature in opposition to veason, as an. 
essence in itself incomprehensible to reason, If reason reduces 
transformations and disguises to their fundamental forms, does it 
~not effect that which lies in the idea of ‘Nature itself, but which, 
prior to the operation of reason, could not be effected on account 
of external hinderances? What else thon does reason do than re- 





* See the author's ‘ Leibnitz,” 
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move external disturbances, influences, and obstructions, so as to 
present « thing as it ought to be, to make the oxistence correspond 
to the idea; for the fundamontal form is the idew of the orystal. 
Anothor popular example, Granito consists of mica, quartz, and 
foldspar. But frequently othor kinds of stone aré mingled with it. 
If we had no other guide and tutor than tho scnses, wo should 
without hesitation reckon as constituent parts of granite all the 
kinds of stone which we ever find in combination with it; wo 
should sey yes to overything tho sonses told us, and so novor come 
to the truo idea of granite. ‘But reason says to the credulous 
senses: Quod non. Ib “disoriminates; it distinguishes the essential 
from tho accidental elements, Reason is the midwife of Nature; it 
explains, enlightens, rectifies and completes Nature. Now that 
which separates the essential from the non-essential, the neces- 
sary from tho accidental, what is proper to a thing from whab 
is foreign, which restores what has beon violently sundered to 
unity, and what has been forcibly united to freedom,—is not this 
divine? Is not such an agency as this the agency of the highest, 
of divine love? And how would it be possible that ronson should 
exhibit the pure nature of things, the original toxt of the universe, 
if it were not itself the purest, most original essence? But reason 
has no partiality for this or that specios of things, It embraces 
with equal interest ‘the wholo universe; it interests itself in all 
things and beings without distinction, without exception ;—it be- 
stows the same attontion on the worm which human egoism 
tramplcs under its feet, as on man, as on the sun in the firmament, 
Reason is thus the all-embracing, all-compassionating being, the 
love of the universe to itself, To reason alone belongs the great 
work of the resurrection and restoration of all things and beings— 
universal redemption and reconciliation, Not even the wnyeason- 
ing animal, the spoechloss plant, tho unsentient stone, shall bo 
excluded from this universal festival, But how would it be possible 
that ronson should interest itsolf in all boings without oxcoption, if 
reason were not ilself universal and unlimited in its nature? Ts a 
limited nature compatible with unlimited interest, or an unlimited 
interest with a limited nature? By what dost thon recognise tho 
limitation of a being but by th@ limitation of his interest? As fur 
as the interest extends, so far oxtonds the nature. ‘Tho desire of 
* knowledge is infinito ; reason then is infinite, Reason isthe highest 
species of being;—hence it includes’ all species in the spheré of 
knowledge. Reason cannot contont itself in the individual; it has 
its adequato oxistence only when it has tho species for its object, 
end the species not as it has alrondy developed itself in the past and 
present, but as it will develop itsolfin the unknown future, In tho 
activity of ronson I feel 2 distinction between myself and reason in 
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me; this distinction is the limit of tho individuality; in feeling I 
am conscious of no distinction between myself and feeling; and 
with this absence of distinction there is an absence also of the sense 
of limitation. Hence it arises that to so many men reason appears 
finite, and only fecling infinite. And, in fnot, feeling, the heart of 
man as a rational being, is as infinite, as utiiversal as reason; since 
man only truly percoives and understands that for which he hag 
feeling, 

This reason is the essence of Nature and Man, released from 
non-essential limits, in their identity; it is the universal being, the 
universal God, ‘The heart, considered in its difference from the 
reason, is the private God of man; the porsonal God is tho heart 
of man, emancipated from the limits or laws of Nature.* 


§ 5. 


Nature, the world, has no value, no interest for Christians, The 
Ohvistian thinks only of himself, and the salvation of his soul. “A te 
incipiat cogitatio tua et in ée finiatur, nec frustra in alia distendaris, 
te neglecto. Practer satutem tun nilit cogites. De inter, Domo, 
(Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.) Si te vigilantor 
homo attondas, mirum est, si ad aliud unguan wtendas.—Divus 
Bernardus. (Tract, de XIT grad. humil. ot sup.)...... Orbe sit sol 
major, an pedis unins latitudine motiatur? alieno ox lumine an 
propriis luceat fulgoribus lina? quae neque setre compendium, neque 
ignorare detrimentum est ullun..,.....Res vestva in ancipili sita est: 
salus dico animarum vestrarum.—Arnobins (adv, gentes, ]. ii, 0. 61), 
Quaero igitur ad quam rem scientia referenda sit; si ad causas 
rerum natwralium, quao beatitudo evit mihi proposita, si sciero unde 
Nilus oriatuy, vel quiequid de coelo Physici delirant?—Lactantius, 
(Instit. div. 1. iii. ¢. 8.) Etiam curiosi esse prohibemut..,..,.Sunt 
enim qui desertis virbutibus et nesciontes quid sit Deus....maguium 
aliquid se agere putant, si universanr islam corporis molem, quam 
maundum nuncupamus, curiosissime intentissimeque perquirant,.., 
Reprimat igitur so anima ab hujusmodi vanac cognitionis oupiditate, 
si so castam Deo servare disposuit. Tali onim amore plerumque 
decipitur, ut (aut) nihil putet esse nist conpus,—Augustinus (do 
Mor, Eccl. oath. 1, ic. 21). De terrae quoque vel qualitate vol 











ry 

* [Hore follows in the original a distinction between Zferz, or feeling directed 
towards real objects, and therofore practically sympathetic; and Gemilth, ov feeling 
directed towards imaginary objects, and therefore practically unsympathetic, self- 
absorbed, Bué the verbal distinction is not adhered to in the ordinary use of the 
Janguage, or, indeed, by Feuerbach himself; and the psychological distinction is 
sufliciently indicated in other parts of the present work, The passage is therefore 
omitted, as likely to confuse the reader.—In.] 
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posilione tractare, nihil prosit ad spem frturi, cum satis sit ad 
scientiam, quod scnipturarum divinarum sovies compréhondit, quod 
Deus suspendit torram in nihilo—Ambrosius (I Lexaomeron, 1, i. 
c. 6). Longo utique praestantius ost, nosso resurrectram cormnom 
ac sine fine vicuram, quam quidquid in oa medivi serutando discore 
potuerunt,—Augustinus (de Anima et ejus orig, 1, iv. o. 10).” “Lot 
natural science alone......It is enough that thou knowest firo is 
hot, water cold and moist.,.... Know how thou ovghtest to teat thy 
field, thy cow, thy house and child—that is enough of natural 
science for thee. Think how thou mayest learn Christ, who will 
show theo thyself, who thou art, and what is thy capability, Thus 
wilt thou learn God and thyself, which no natural mastor or natural 
science ever taught,”—Luther (T. xiii. p. 264), 

Such quotations as these, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
show clearly enough that true, religious Christianity las within it 
no principle of scientific and material culture, no motivo to it, 
The practical end and object of Christians is solely heavon, 4. e, the 
realized salvation of the sow. The theoretical ond and object of 
Christians is solely God, a8 the being identical with tho salvation 
of the soul. Tie who knows God knows all things; and as God is 
infinitely moro than the world, so theology is infinitcly moro than 
the knowledgo of the world. Theology makes happy, for its olject 
is porsonified happiness, Infelin homo, qut seit illa omnta (orented 
things) te autem nescit, Beatus autem gui te scit, etiam si illa neseiat. 
—Anugustin (Confess, 1. y. 0 4). Who then would, who could 
exchange the blessed ‘divine being for tho unblossed worthloss 
things of this world? It is true that God reveals himself in 
Nature, but only vaguely, dimly, only in his most general attributes ; 
himself, his true personal nature, he reveals only in religion, in 
Christianity. The knowledge of God through Nature is heathon- 
ism; the knowledge of God through himself, through Christ, in 
whom dwelt tho fulness of tho Godhead hadily, is Christianity, 
What intorest, therefore, should Christians have in ocaupying 
thomsolves with material, natural things? Occupation with Nyture, 
culture in general, presupposes ox, at least, infallibly produces, a 
heathenish, mundane, anti-thealagical, anti-supranaturalistio sonti- 
ment and belief Ifonce tho culture of modern Christian nations 
is so littlo to be derived from Christianity, that it is only to bo 
explained by the negation of Uhristianity, ® nogation which 
certainly was, in the first instance, only practical. It is indeed 
necessary to distinguish between what the Christians were as 
Christians and what they were as heathens, as natural men, and 
thus between thet which they have said and done in agreement, 
and that which they have said and done in contradiction with 
their faith, (See on this subject the author's P. Bayle.) 
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How frivolous, therefore, are modern Christians, when they deck 
themselves m the arts and sciences of modern nations as products 
of Christianity! How striking is the contrast in this respect 
between these modern boasters and the Christians of older times! 
The latter knew of no other Christianity than that which is con- 
tained in the Christian faith, in faith in Christ; they did nog 
reckon the treasures and riches, tho arts and sciences of this world, 
ag parb of Christianity, In all theso points, they rather conceded 
the pre-eminence to the ancient heathens, the Greeks and Romans, 
“Why dost thou not also wonder, Erasmus, that from the beginnin, 
of the world there have always been among tho heathens higher, 
xavor people, of greater, more exalted understanding, more excellent 
diligence and skill in all arts, than among Christians or the people 
of God? Christ himself says, that the childven of this world aro 
wiser than the children of light, Yea, who among the Christians 
could we compare for understanding or application to Cicoro (to 
say nothing of the Greeks, Demosthenes and others)?”—Lather 
{(T, xix. p. 37). Quid igitur nos antecellimus? Num ingenio, 
doctrina, morum moderatione illos superanuis? Nequaquam. Sed 
vera Dei agnitione, invocatione et celebratione preestamus—Mclane- 
thonis (et al, Declam, T, iii, de vera invocat, Dei). 


§ 6. 


In religion man has in view liimself alone, ov, in regarding him- 
self as the object of God, as the end of'the divine activity, he is an 
object to himself, his own end and aim. The mystery of the Incar- 
nation is the mystery of the love of God to man, and the mystery 
of the love of God to man is the love of man to himself, God 
suffers—-snffers for me—this is the highest self-enjoyment, the 
highest self-cortainty of human fecling, “ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son.”—John iii, 16. “If God be for 
us, who can be against us? Ife that spared not his own Son, but 
gave him up for us all, how shall he not with him also freely givo 
us all things ?”——Rom, viii, 31, 32. “God commendeth his love 
towards us, in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
—Rom, v, 8. “The life which I now live in the flesh T live by 
the faith of the Son of God, who loved mo, and gave himself for 
me.”—Gal. ii, 20, Seo also, Titus iii, 4; eb, ii, 11,  Credimns 
in uum Dewn patrem....;.o6 in unum Dominum Jesum Christwn 
filium Dei..,...Deum ex Deo...... qui propter nos honvines ef propter 
nostram salutem descendit et incarnatus ot homo factus ost passus.”— 
Fides Nicnenae Synodi. “ Sorvator....., ex pracexcellentt in homi- 
nes charitate non despexit carnis humanae imbecillitatem, sed ea 
indutus ad communem venit hominum salutem,”——Clemons Alex, 
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(Stromata, |, vii. Ed. Wireeb. 17 79.) “ Christianos autem hace 
universa docent, providentiam esso, masxime vero divinissinnim ot 
propter exeellentiam amoris erga homines inoredibilissimum pravi- 
dentiae opus, det incarnatio, quae propter nos facta est.’ —Crogovii 
Nysseni, (Philosophie, 1. viii, dg provid, «4, 1512, B. Rhenanus. 
Jo. Cono interp.) * Venit siquidem wiversitatis creator cb Dominus: 
venit ad homines, venit propter homines, venit homo.”—Divus Bor 
nardus Clavey. (de atlventu Domini, Basil. 1552), “ Videto, Tratres, 
quantum se humiliavit propter homines Dous...... Unde non se ipso 
homo despiciat, propter quam utique ista subire dignatus est Deus,” —~ 
Augustinus (Sermones ad pop. 8. 371, ¢. 3). “O homo propter quem 
Deus factus est homo, aliguid magnum te enedere debes,” (8. 380, ¢. 
2). Quis de se desperet, pro quo tam humilis esso voluit Tilius 
Dei?” Id. (do Agone Chr. c. 11). “Quis potest odire hominem, 
eujus naturam et similitudinem videt in humanitaie Dei? Roveraqui 
oditillam, odit Deum.”—(Manualo, o, 26, Among thospurious writings 
of Augustine.) “Plus nos amat Deus quam, Jitiwm pater,.....Propter 
nos filto non pepercit, Ti quid plus addg? ot hoo filio justo ot hoo 
filio unigenito et hoo filio Deo, Et quid dici amplius potest? ot 
hoc pro nobis, i. @. pro malis, oto,”—Salvianua (de gubernatione Dei. 
Rittershusius, 1611, pp. 126,127). “Quid enim mentes nostras tan- 
tum erigit ot ab immortalitatis desperatione liborat, quam quod tanti 
nog fecit Deus, ut Dei filius...... dignatus nostrum iniro consortium 
mala nostra moriendo perforret.”—Petrus Lomb, (lib, tii, dist, 20, 
co 1.) “Attamen si illa quae miseriam nescit, misericordia now 
praecessigset, ad hano cujus mator est misoria, non accossissol,”—D, 
Bernardus (Tract, de XII gradibus hum, et sup). “ eco omnia tua 
sunt, quae habeo et unde tibi servio, Verum tamen vice vorsa tw 
magis mihi servis, quam ego tibi. Kece coclum ct torra quac in 
ministerium hominis oreasti, pracsto sunt of fhciumt quotidic quao- 
cunque mandasti. Et hoo parum ost: quin ctiam Angolos in mini- 
sterium hominis ordinasti. Transcondit autom omnia, quin ta ipsa 
homint servire dignatus es ob to ipsum daturum oi promisisti,”— 
Thomas 2 Kempis (do Imit. 1. iii, 0°10), “Ego omnipotons ot 
altissimus, qui cunclia ereavi ew nihilo, me homini propter te huwni- 
liter subjeci...... Pepercit tibi ooulug mous, quia pretiose fuit anima 
tua in conspectu meo” (ibid. 0, 13), Fili ogo doscondi do coolo pro 
salute tua, auscepi tuas miscrias, non necessitate, sod churitate 
wahente” (ibid. o, 18), “Si consilium rei tantao speclamus, quod 
totum pertinet, ut s, litterae domonsirant, ad salutom gonevis 
humani, quid potest osse dignius Deo, quam illa tanta hujussalutis 
oura, et ut ite dicamus, tantus in en ve sumptus?...... Llaquo Jesus 
Christus ipse oum omnibus A postolis...,.. in hoo mystorio Filii Doi 
ty capst gavepwSévrog angelis hominibusquo patefhetam esso 
dicunt magnitudinem sapientis bonitatis divinae.”—J. A, Eynesti 
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(Dignit. Bt verit, ino, Filli Dei asserta. Opuse. Theol. Lipsiae, 1773. 
pp. 404,405. How feeble, how spiritless compared with the ex- 
prgpions of the ancient faith!) “ Propter me Christus suscepit meas 
infirmitates, mei corporis subiit passiones, pro me peccatum h. a, 
pro omni homine, pro me maledicfum factus est, ete, lle flevit, 
ne tu homo diu fleres. Ile injurias passus est, ne tu injuriam 
tuam doleres.”"—Ambrosius (de fide ad Gratianum, 1. ii, 4), 
“God is not against us men, Tor if God had been against us and 
hostile to us, he would not assuredly have taken the poor wretched 
human nature on himself.” “How highly ow Lord God has 
honoured us, that he has caused his own Son to become man! How 
could he have made himsolf nearer to us?”—Luther (T. xvi, pp. 538, 
574), “It is to be remarked that he (Stephen) is said to have 
geen not God himself but the man Christ, whose nature is the 
dearest and likest and most consoling to man, for a man would 
rather seo a man then an angel or any other creature, especially in 
trouble.” —Id. (T. xiii, p. 170), “It is not thy kingly rule which 
draws hearts to thee, O wonderful heart!—but thy having become 
a man in tho fulness of time, and thy walk upon the earth, full of 
weariness.” “ Though thou guidest the sceptre ofthe starry realm, 
thou art still ow brother; flesh and blood never disowns itself.” 
“The most powerful charm that melts my heart, is, that my Lord 
died on the cross for me.” “That it is which moves me; I love 
theo for thy love, that thou, the ercator, the suprome prince, be- 
camest the Lamb of God for me.” “Thanks be to thee, dear Lamb 
of God, with thousands of sinners’ tears; thou didst die for me on 
the cross and didstseek me with yearning.” “Thy blood it is which 
has made me give myself up to tliee; else I had nevor thought of 
thee through my whole life.” “If thou hadst not laid hold upon 
me, I should never have gone to seck thee.” “O how sweetly tho 
soul feeds on the passion of Josus! Shame and joy are stirred, O 
thou son of God and of man, whon in spirit we sev theo so willingly 
go to death on the cross for us, and each thinks: jor me.” “The 
Father takes us under his care, the Son washes us with his blood, 
tho Holy Spirit is always labouring that he may guido and teach 
us.” “Ah! King, great at all times, but never greator than in the 
blood-stained robe of the martyr.” “My friend is to mo and I to 
him as the Cherubim over the merey-sent; we look at och other con-* 
tinually, He secks repose in my heart, and I ever hasten towards 
his: he wishes to be in my soul, and I in the wound in his side.” 
These quotations ave taken from the Moravian hymn-book (Gesang- 
buch der Evangelischen Briidergemeine. Gnadau, 1824). Wo see 
clearly enough from the examples above given, that the deopest 
mystery of the Christian religion resolves itself into the mystery of 
human self-love, but that religious self-love is distinguished from 
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natural in this, that it changes the active into the passive. Tt is 
true that the more profound, mystical religious sentiment abhors 
such naked, undisguised ogoism as is exhibited in the Woynhut 
hymns; it does not in God expressly have referenco 10 itself’; it 
rather forgets, denies itself, demands an unsolfish, disinterested Lovo 
of God, contemplates God in relation to God, not to itself. Causn 
diligendi Deum, Deus est, Modus sine modo diligore...... Qui 
Domino confitetur, non quoniam sili bomus est, sod quoniam bonus 
est, hic yore diligit Deum propler Deum et non propler setpsum. 
Te enim qnodammodo pordere, tanquam qui non sis of omnino non 
sentire te ipsmn et a temetipso exinaniri ot pene annullari, coclestis 
est conversationis, non humanae affoctionis” (thus tho ideal of love, 
which, however, is first realized in heavon)—Borvhardus, Tract, 
de dilig. Deo (ad Haymericum). But this free, unselfish love 
is only the culmination of religious enthusiasm, in which the 
subject is merged in the object. As soon as the distinction presonts 
itself—and it necessarily does so—so soon does the subject have 
reference to itself ag the abject of God, And even apart from this: 
the religious subject denies its eyo, its personality, only because it 
has the onjoyment of blissful personality in God—God per se tho 
vealized salvation of the soul, God the highest self-contontment, 
the highest rapture of human feeling, Hence the saying: “Qui 
Deum non diligit, soipsum non diligit.” 


§ 7. r 


Because God suffers, man must suffer, The Christian religion is 
the religion of suffering, “ Vidolicot vestigia Salvatoris sequimur in 
theatris. Tale nobis scilicct Christus reliquit exomplum, quem 
Alevisse legimus, risisse non legimus,”—Salvionus (1, ¢. L vic § 181), 
« Ohristianoram ergo ost prosseram pati in hee sacculo et dyer, 
quorum est aeterne vite.” —Origonos (Explan, in Jop, Pauli ad Rom, 
1. ii, ©, ii. interp, ITieronymo). “Nemo vitam acternmn, incorp- 
tibilom, immortalomque desiderat, nisi cum vitac hujus domporalis, 
corruptibilis, mortalisque pooniteat...... Quid ergo cuptmus, nied ite 
non esse ut nunc sumus? [Eb quid ingemischnus, nisi poenitendo, 
quic ita sunvs ??—Augustinus (Sormones nad pop, 8, 851, 6 3), «Si 
quidom sliquid molius ot utilins saluti hominmn quam padi fuissot, 
Christus utique verbo et exemplo ostendissot... Quoniam per 
multas tribulationes oportet nos intrare in reguum Doi.”—Lhomas 
i Kempis (do Imit. 1. ii, 0. 12), When, however, tho Christian 
religion ja designated as the religion of suffering, this of coursa 
applies only to the Christianity of the “mistakon” Christians of old 
times, Protestantism, in its very beginning, denied the snfferings 
of Christ as constituting a principle of morality, 14 is precisely 
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the distinction between Catholicism and Protestantism, in relation 
to this subject, that the latter, out of self-regard, attached itself 
only the merits of Christ, while the former, out of sympathy, 
atiached itself to his sufferings, “Formerly, in popery, the suffer- 
ings of the Lord were so preached, that it was only pointed out 
how his example should be imitated. After that, the time was 
filled up with the sufferings and sorrows of Mary, and the compas- 
sion with which Christ and his mother were bewailed; and the 
only aim was how to make it piteous, and move the people to com- 
passion and tears, and he who could do this well was held the best 
preacher for Passion-week, But we preach the Lord’s sufferings 
as the Holy Scripture teaches us.,.... Christ suffered for the praise 
and glory of God......bué to me, and thee, and all of us, he suffered 
in order to bring redemption and blesscdness...... Tho cause and 
end of the sufferings of Christ is comprised in this—he suffered for 
us, ‘This honour is to be given to no other suffering.”—Luther (‘T. 
xvi, p. 182). “Lamb! I weep only for joy over thy suffering ; 
the suffering was thine, but thy merit is mine!” “TI know of no 
joys but those which come from thy sufferings” “It remains ever 
in my mind that it cost thee thy blood to redeem me.” “O my 
Immanuel! how swect is it to my soul when thou permittest me to 
enjoy the outpouring of thy blood,” “Sinners aro glad at heart 
that they have a Saviour....., it is wondrously beautiful to them to 
seo Jesus on the Cross” (Moravian hymn-book), It is therefore 
not to be wondered at, if Christians of the presont day decline to 
knéw anything more of the sufferings of Christ. It is they, for 
sooth, who havo first made out what true Christianity is—they rely 
solely on the divine word of the Holy Scriptures. And the Biblo, 
as every one knows, has the valuable quality, that everything may 
be found in it which it is desired to find. What once stood there, 
of course now stands there no longor, The principle of stability 
has long vanished from the Bible. Divine revelation is as changing 
as human opinion, TLempora mutantur, 


§ 8. 


The mystery of the Trinity is the mystery of participated, social 
life—the mystery of I and thou. “Unwh Deum esse confitemur, 
Non sic unum Deum, quasi solitariwm, nec eundem, qui ipse sibi 
pater, sit ipso filius, sed patrem verwm, qui genuit filiwm verum, 
i.e. Deum ex Deo...... non creatum, sed genitum.”—~Concil. Chalecd. 
(Carranza Summa 1559, p. 139), “Si quis quod scriptum est: 
faciamus hominem, non patrem ad filium dicere, sed ipsum ad 
semetipsum asserit dixisse Deum, anathema sit.”—Concil, Syrmiense 
(ibid, p. 68), “ Jubet autem his verbis: Faciamus hominem, prodeat 
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herba, Ex quibus apparot, Deum eum aliquo sthi prowimo 
sermones his de vobus conserere, Necessa est igitur aiquens eb 
rdfuisae, cum quo wniversa oondens, colloguiun misecbut,—AAhann- 
sius (Contva Gentes Ovat. Ath. Opp Parisiis, 1627, T, isp, 51). 
‘ Professio enim consortit sustulit intelligontiam singularitutix, quod 
sxonsortium aliquid nee potest ease sibi ips soliturio, noque rursun 
iolitudo solitavii recipit: faciamus..... Non solitario convenit 
licere: fuciamus ct nostram.”—Petrus Lomb. (1. i, dist. 2, 0. 8, 0.) 
The Protestants oxplain the passayo in. thosame way. “ Quod pro- 
‘ecto aliter intelligi nequit, quam inter ipsas trinitatis personas quan~ 
lam de creande homine institutam fuisse consultdiongn.”—Buddeus 
‘Comp. Inst, Theol. dog. cur, J, G. Waleh, 1. iio i § 45). 
‘«Let us make’ is the word of a deliberative council. And from 
sheso words it necessarily follows again, that in tho Godhead there 
nust be more than one person. . .. For the little word ‘us’ indi- 
vates that he who there speaks is not alone, though the Jews make 
he text ridiculous by saying that there is a way of sperking thus, 
‘ven where there is only one person ”—Imthor (‘T, i. p, 19), Not 
mly consultations, but compacts take placo betweon tho chivf 
persons in the Trinity, procisely as in human society, “Nihil aliud 
supergst, quam ut consonsum quomdam patria no filii adeoquo 
quoddam velut pactum (in relation, namely, to tho rodomption of 
men) inde concludamus,"—Buddeus (Comp, Liv. o i § 4 Note 
2), And as the essential bond of tho Divine Porsons is love, the 

vinity is the heavenly typo of tho closest bond of love—muarviage, 
“Nuue Filium Dei......precomar, ut spirit sancto suo, qui nexus 
est ef vinculum mutui amoris intor acternum patrom ne filinm, 
sponsi et sponse pectora conglutinot,"—Or, de Conjugio (Declan. 
Melancth. p. 453). 

Lhe distinctions in the Divine essence of the Trinity we nalural, 
physical distinctions. “Jom de proprictatilus porsonarwn videamnus 
soon Et est proprium solius patris, non quod non esb wlu4 ipso, 
sed quod unum filium genuerit, propriumquo solius fifi, non quod 
ipse non genuit, sed quod de patris essentio naius est."—Tylavins 
in 1, ili, do trinitate. “Nos filii Dei sumus, sed non talis hic 
filius, Tlic enim verus eb proprius ost (ilies origine, non uloptions, 
yeritate, non nunoupations, nativitate, non creatione.’—Polrus 1. 
(L i. dist. 26, co. 2,4), “Quodsi dum cmn aotornum contitemuy, 
profitemur ipsum Filium ex Patre, quomodo is, qui gonilus ext, 
genitoris frater esse poterit?.,,... Non onim ox aliquo principio 
praecxistente Pater ot Filius proereati sunt, ut fratres oxistimeri 
queant, sed Pater principium Filii ct genitor est: cb Pator Pator 
est nequo wiius Filius fnit, ob Filius Jilias est eé non fraler— 
Athanasius (Contra Arianos. Orat, IL Edo, Tei. p. 320). “Qui 
(Deus) cum in rebus quao naseuntur in tempore, sun honitats 
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offecorit, ub suae substantiae prolem quaclibet ves gignat, stout homo 
gignif hominem, non alterins naturae, sed ejus cnjus ipse est, vide 
queivimpie dicatur tpse non genuisse id quod ipse est."—Angustinus 
(Ep. 170, § 6, Ed, Antw. 1700), “ Ut igitur in natura hominum 
filium dicimus genitum de substantia patris, similem patri: ta 
secunda porsoua Filius dicitur, quia de substantia Patris natus est 
et ajus est imago.” Melancthon (Loci praccipui Theol. Wite- 
bergae, 1595. p. 30). “As a corporeal son has his flesh and blood 
and nature from his father, so also the Son of God, born of the 
Father, has his divine nature from the Tether of Eternity.” 
Luther (T. ix. p. 408). EL, A. Roel, a theologian of the school of 
Descartes and Coccejus, had advanced this thesis: “Filtum Dei, 
Seoundam Deitatis personain improprie dici genitam.” ‘This was 
immediately opposed by his colleague, Camp. Vitringa, wha de- 
elared it an unheard of thesis, and maintained: “Generationem 
Filii- Dei ab actorno propriissime enunciari.” Other theologians 
also contended against Roel, and declared: “Generationem in Deo 
esse maxime veram et propriam,” (Acta Erudit, Supplem. T. i 8. 
vii, p. 877 ete.) That in the Bible also the Jilius Dei signifies 
a real son, is unequivocally implied in this passage ; “God so loved 
the world that he gave his only-begotten Son.” If the love af God, 
which this passage insists upon is to be regarded ag 2. tinth, then the 
Son also must be a truth, and, in plain language, a physical truth. 
On this lies the emphasis, that God gave his dwn Son for us—in 
this alone the proof of his great love. Honce the Herrnhut hynm- 
hook correctly apprehonds the serise of the Bible whon it says of 
“the Father of ow Lord Jesus Christ, who is also our Father :” 
“His Son is net too dear. No! he gives him up for me, that he 
may save mé from tho eternal fire by his dear blood, ‘Thou hast 
80 loved the world, that thy heart consents to give up the Son, thy 
joy and life, to suffering and death.” 


God is a threefold being, a trinity of persons, means: God is not 
only a metaphysical, abstract, spiritual, but & physical being, Tha 
central point of the Trinity is the Son, for the Father is Father only 
through the Son; but the mystery of the genoration of the Son is 
the mystory of physical nature, ‘Tho Son is the need of scnsnous- 
ness, or of the heart, satisfied in God; for all wishes of the heart, 
evon the wish for a personal Ged and for heavenly felicity, are 
sensuous wishes;—the heart is essentially matovialistic, if con- 
tents itself only with an object which ig scen and felt, This is 
especially evident in the conception that the Son, even in the midst 
of the Divine Trinity, has the human body as an ossential, per- 
manent attribute. Aimbrosius: “Soriptum est Ephes. i: Secundum 
enrnem igitur omnia ipsi subjecta traduntur.” Chrysostomus: 
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“Qhristum secundum carnom pator jussit a cunolis mgelis adorari.” 
Theodoretus: “Corpus Dominieum surrexit quidem a mortuis, 
divina glorificata glovia,.....coypus tamen est eb hubot, quam pring 
habuit, cireumseriptionem.” (Sco Concordienbuchs-onhang. * Zong- 
nisse der h. Schtifé und Altviitor von Christo,” and Petrus I. 1, ith, 
dist, 10,cc. 1,2. See also on this subject Luthor,'l. xix. pp. 46 1-468.) 
In accordance with this the United Brothren say: “ [ will over em- 
brace thee in love and faith, until, when at longlh my lips ave palo 
in death, I shall see thee bodily.” “Thy eyes, thy mouth, the body 
wounded for us, on which we so firmly roly,—all that T shall behold.” 

Hence the Son of God is tho darling of the human heart, the 
bridegroom of the soul, the object of a formal, personal love, “QO 
Domine Jesu, si adeo sunt dudees istwe lachrymie, quac ex memorit 
et desiderio tui excitantur, quam dulco erit gaudium, quod ox 
manifesta tut visions capicturt Si adeo dulce est flere pro te, quan 
dulce erit gaudere de te. Sed quid hujusmodi seereta colloquia 
proferimus in publicum? Cur ineffabiles ot innarrabiles aflvctus 
communibus vorbis conamur oxprimere? Lnewperti talia non in- 
tolligunt. Zelotypus ost sponsusiste...,..Delicatus ost sponsus iste.” 
—Scala Olaustralium (sive de modo orandi. Among tho spurious 
writings of St. Bernard), “Luge propter amorem Josu Christi, sponsi 
tui, Quosque cum videre possis.”. (De modo bene vivendi. Sermo 
x. id.) “Adspectum Christi, qui adhno inadspectabilis ob absens 
amorem nostrum meruit et oxercuit, frequontius scripturne coms 
memorant. Joh. xiv, 3. | Joh. iii, 1, 1 Pet. i. 8. 1 Thess, iv. 17, 
Ac quis non jucundum credat videre corpus dud, oujus volut in- 
strumento usus est filius Doi ad oxpianda peccata, et absentom 
tandem amicum salutare?” Doederlein (Inst. Theol. Chr, 1, ii, P. 
ii, C, ii, Sect. ii, § 302. Obs, 3), Quod ocwlis corporis Christum 
visuri simus, dubio carat.” J. Fr, Buddeus (Comp, Inst, Thool, 
Dogm. 1. ii. @. iii. $ 10). 

The distinction betweon God with the Son, or the sensuous 
God, and God without the Son, or God divested of sensuousnosa, 
is nothing further than tho distinction belweon tho inyaticnl and 
the rational man, The rational man fives and thinks; with him 
life is the complement of thought, and thought tho complemout 
of life, both theoretically, inasmuch as ho convinces himself of 
the reality of sonsuousness through the reason itsolf, and praoti- 
cnlly, inasmuch as he combines activity of life with activity of 
thought. ‘That which I have in lifo, [ do not need 40 posit beyond 
life, in spirit, in metaphysical existence, in God; love, friendship, 
pereeption, the world in genoral, give me what thought docs not, 
cannot give me, nor ought to give me. Thorofore 1 dismiss tho 
needs of the heart from the aphore of thought, that reason may nob 
be clouded by desires ;—in the domareation of activities consists the 
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wisdom of life and thought;—TI do not need a God who supplies by 
a mystical, imaginary physicalness or sctsuousness the absence of 
the real. My heart is satisfied, before I enter into intellectual 
activity; hence my thought is cold, indifferent, abstract, t.e, froo, 
in relation to tho heart, which oversteps its limits, and improperly 
mixos itself with the affairs of the reason, Thus, [ do not think 
in order to satisfy my heart, but to satisfy my reason, which is not 
satisfied by the heart; I think only in the interest of reason, from 
pure desire of knowledge, I seek in God only the contentment of 
the pure, unmixed intelligence. Necessarily, therefore, the God of 
the rational thinkor is another than tho God of tho heart, whigh in 
thought, in reason, only secks its own satisfaction, And this is the 
aim of the mystic, who cannot endure the luminous five of dis- 
criminating and limiting crititism ; for his mind is always beclouded 
by the vapours which vise from the unextinguished ardour of his 
feelings. He never attains to abstract, 4 ¢, disinterested, free 
thought, and for that reason he never attains to the perception of 
things in their naturalness, truth, and reality. 

One more remark concerning the Trinity. The older theologians 
said, that the ossential attributes of God As God were made manifost 
by the light of natural reason, But how is it that reason can know 
the Divino Being, unleys it be beeanso the divine being is nothing 
else than the objective nature of the intelligence itself? Of the 
Trinity, on the other haud, they said that it could only be known 
through vevelation, Why not through reason? Because it con- 
tradicts reason, 7. ¢., because it docs not express a want of tho 
reason, but a sensuous, emotional want. In genoral, the proposition 
thet an idea springs from revelation means no more than that it 
has come to us by the way of tradition, The dogmas of religion 
have arisen at cortain times out of definite wants, under definite 
relations and conceptions; for thig reason, to the men of a later 
time, in which theso relations, wants, conceptions, have disappeared, 
thoy ave something unintelligible, incomprehensible, only tradi- 
tional, %.¢, rovealed. Tho antithesis of rovelation and reason. 
reduces itself only to the antithesis of history and raason, only to 
this, that mankind ata given time is no longer capable of that 
which at another time it was quite onpable of just as the individual 
men doos not unfold his powors at all times indifferently, but only 
in moments of special appeal from without or incitement from, 
withins Thus the works of genius ariso only undor altogether 
special inward and outward conditions which cannot thus coincide 
more than ones; thoy are frak Neydpeva. “Tnal ist alles wahre 
nur.” The true is born butones. Hence a man’s own works often 
appear to him in later yoars quite strange and incomprehensible, 
He no longer knows how ho produced them or could produce thom, + 
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i.e, he can no longer explain them out of himself, still less repro- 
duce them. And just as it would be folly if, in ripor years, because 
the productions of ow: youth have become strange and inexplicable 
50 us in their tenour and origin, wo wore to refer them to a special 
nspiration from above; go it is folly, because the doctrines end 
deas of a past ago ave no longer recognised by tho reason of a sub- 
sequent age, to claim for them a supra- and extrahwnny, #. ¢., an 


imaginary, illusory origin, 


Tha creation out of nothing expresses the non-divineness, non- 
essentiality, ie. the nothingness of’ the world. 

That is created which once did not exist, which some time will 
exist no longer, to which, thereforo, it is possible not to exist, which. 
we can think of as not existing, in a word, which has not its 
existence in itself, is not necessary, “Cum cnim res producantur 
‘eX suo non-esse, possunt ergo absolute non-esse, udcoque implicat, 
quod non sunt necessarie,”—Duns Scotus (ap. Rixnor, B. ii, p. 78). 
But only necessary existence is existence, If I am not necessary, 
do not feel myself, necossary, I feel that it is all one whothor T 
oxist or not, that thus my existence is worthless, nothing, “T am 
nothing,” and “I am not necessary,” is fundamentally the samo 
thing, “Creatio non est motus, sed simplicis divine voluntatiy 
vocatio ad esse corum, quae antea nihil fuerunt ef secundum, se ips 
et nihil sunt et cw nihilo sunt”—Albortus M. (do mirab. soient, 
Dei P. ii, Tr. i Qu. 4, Art. 5, memb. ii.) But the position that 
the world is not necessary, has no other bearing than to prove that 
the extra, and supramundane being (i. e., in fact, the human being) 
is the only necessary, only real being. Since the one is non- 
essontial and temporel, the othor is necessurily the essential, 
existent, oternal, Tho Creation is the proof that God is, that 
he is-oxclusively true and veal, “Sanctus Domiiins Deus omnipo- 
tons in principio, quod est in to, in sapiontia tra, quae nata ost de 
subssantia tua, focisti aliquid ot do nihilo, Tecisti onim coclum ct 
terram non de te, nam. esset acquale unigenito tuo, ae por hoo cb 
tibi, ot wello modo justum esset, wt acquale tibi esset, quod in te now 
esset. Tat aliud practer te non orat, undo faceres ea Dous......b 
ideo de nihilo fecisti coelum et terram.”—A ugustinus (Confessiommi 
1 xii. o 7). “ Vere enim tpse est, quia incommatabilis ust, Omnis 
enim mutatio facit non esse quod orat...,..Ei ergo qui summo est, 
non potest case contrarium nisi quod non est.—Si solus ipse Incom- 
mutabilis, omnia quac fecit, quia ex nihilo id est ea co quod omnino 
non est—fecit, mutabilia sunt.”—A ugustin (do nat. boni adv; Manich, 
cc. 1,19), * Creatura in nullo debel parificari Doo, si autem non 
habuisset initivm durationis et esse, in hoo parificarctur Tvv,”— 
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(Albertus M. 1. o. Quaest, incidons 1).—The positive, the essential 
in the world is not that which makes it » world, which distinguishes 
it from God—this is precisely its finiteness and nothiugness—hut 
vather that in it which is not itself, which is God, “AIL creatures 
are a pure nothing...... they havo no essential existence, for their 
existence hangs on the presence of God. If God turned himself 
away & moment, they would fall to nothing."—(Predigten vor, u. 
zu. Tauleri Zeiten, ed. o, p. 29. Sco also Augustine, e. y, Confess. 
L vii. c. 11), This is quite correctly said from the stand-point of 
yeligion, for God is the principle of existence, the being of tho 
world, though he is represented a3 a personal Boing distinct from 
the world. Tho world lasts so long as God wills. ‘The world is 
transient, but man eternal, “ Quamdiw vult, omnia ojus virtute 
manent atque consistunt, et finis eorum in Dei voluntatem reourrit, 
et jus arbitrio vesolyuntur.”—Ambrosius (Hexaemeron, 1. i. ¢, 5), 
© Spiritus enim a Deo creati nunquam esse desinunt,.....Corpora 
caelestia tam div conservantur, quamdin Dens ew vult permanere.” 
~-Buddeus (Comp. 1 ii. c ii § 47). “The dear God does not 
alone create, but what he creates he keeps with his own being, 
until he wills that it shall be uo longer, For the time will come 
whon the sun, moon, and stars shall be no more.”—Luthor (TT ix. 
a, 418), “The ond will come sooner than we think,”-—Id. tr xi, 
s, 536), By means of tho creation out of nothing man gives 
himself the certainty, that the world is nothing; is powerless agninst 
man, “We have a Lord who is greater than the whole world; we 
have a Lord so powerful, that when he only speaks all things are 
born....,. Wherefore should we fear, since he is favourable to us?” 
—Td. (I. vi. p. 293). Identical with the belief in the creation 
out of nothing is the belicf in the eternal life of man, in the victory 
ovor death, tho last constraint which nature imposes on man—in 
tho resurrection of the dead. “Six thousand years ago the world 
was nothing; and who has made tho world?......The same God 
and Creator cnn also awake theo from the dead; he will do it, and 
can do it."—~Id, (T. xi. p. 426. Sco also 421, bo) “Wo 
Christians ave greater and more than all creatures, not in or by 
ourselves, but through the gift of God in Christ, against whom tho 
world is nothing, and can do nothing.”-—Id, (‘T. xi. p, 377), 


§ 10. 


The Creation in the Israclitish religion has only a particular, 
eguistic aim and purport. The Israelitish religion is the religion of 
the most nurrow-hearted egoism. Even the later Israclites, sont- 
tered throughout the world, persecuted and oppressed, adhered 
with immovable firmness to the egoistic fuith of their forefithers, 
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“ Every Israclitish soul by itself is, in tho cyes of the blessed C1 ol, 
dearer and more precious than all the souls of a wholo nation 
besides,” “'The Israelites are among tho nations whut tho heart is 
among the members.” ‘The end in the creation of tho world was 
Israel alone. ‘The world was oreated for the suko of the Lsraclites ; 
they aro the ‘fruit, other nations are their husks.” “Ai the 
heathens are nothing for him (God); but for the Tsraclites God has 
a use,.....hey adore and bless the name of the holy and blessed 
God every day, therefore they ave nwubored every hour, and made 
as (numerous as) the grains of corn.” Jf the Israclites wero nob, 
there would fall no rain on the world, and tho sun would not riso 
but for their sakes.” “He (God) is our kinsman, and we wre his 
kindred...... No power or angel is akin to us, for the Lord’s portion 
is his people” (Dent. xxxii. 9). “He who rises up agains om 
Isvaelite (to injure him), does the gunc thing as if he roso up 
against God.” “If any one smite an Israelite on tho cheek, it is 
fhe same as if he smote the cheek of tho divine majesty,”—Hison- 
mmongers (Entdecktes Judenthum, Ti. Kap. 14), ‘The Christians 
blamed the Jews for this arrogance, but only because the kingdom 
of God was taken from them and transferred to tho Uhristians, 
Accordingly, we find the same thoughts and sentiments in tho 
Christians as in the Israelites. “now that God so Lakes thee 
unto himself that thy enomios ave his enemios.”—Luthor (T, vi, 
p ve “Tt is the Christians for whose sake God spares the whole 
world...,..The Father makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sends rain on the just and on the tjust.  Yot this 
hhappens only for the sake of the pious and thankful.” (‘I xvi. 
p. 606.) “Ho who despises me, despises God.” (‘L. xi. p. 538. 
“ God suffers, and is despised and persecuted, in us.” (T.iv. po rT) 
Such declarations a4 these are, T should think, ergemante ad hominem 
for the identity of God and man, 


§ 11. 


The idea of Providencets the religious consciousness of mun’s dis 
tinction from tha brutes, from Nature in general, Doth God tako 
care for oxen?” (1 Cor, ix. 9.) “Nunquid enrac ost Doo hobus? 
inquit Paulus, d nos on cura divigitur, non ad bodes, egos, usinos, 
quiinuseumnostrum sunt conditi.’—J.L. Vivis Val. (le Veritate Iidei 
chr. Bas. 1544, p. 108). “Providontia Dei in omnibus aliis crenturis 
respicit ad hominem tanquam ad mean sum, Multis passoribus vos 
phuzis estis. Matth. x. 31, Propter peccatwm honetats natura subjeota 
est vanitati. Rom, viii, 20."—M. Chemnitii (Loai theol, Praneof, 
1608, P. i. p. 312). “ Nunquid onim cura est Doo de bobus? Wt sient 
non est cura Deode bolus, ita nec de aliis irvationalibns, Dicit deme 
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seriptura (Sapient. vi.) quia ipsi cura ost de omnibus. Providentiam 
ergo cb curam universaliter do cunctis, quac condidit, habet...... Sed 
specialem providentiamatque curain habet de rationalibus.”—Petrus 
L. (1. i. dist, 39, c. 3), Tore we have again an oxample how Chris- 
tian sophistry is a product of Christian frith, especially of faith in 
the Bible as the word of God. First we read that God cares not 
for oxen, then that God caves for everything, and therefore 
for oxen, ‘That is a contradiction; but the word of God must not 
contradict itself, Ilow doves fnith escape from this contradiction? 
By distinguishing between a general and aspecial providence, But, 
general providence is illusory, is in truth no providence, Only 
special providence is providence in the sense of roligion, 

General providence—the providence which extends itself equally 
to irrational and rational beings, which makes no distinction be- 
tween man and the lilies of the field or the fowls of the air, is 
nothing else than the idea of Natwre—an idea which man may 
have without religion, The religious consciousness admits this 
when it says: he who denies providence abolishes religion, places 
man on a level with the brutes;—thus declaring that the provi- 
dence in which tho brutes have a share is in truth no providence, 
Providence partakes of the character of its object; hence the pro- 
vidence which has plants and animals for its object is in accordanco 
with the qualitics and relations of plants and animals, Providence 
is nothing elsc than the inward naturo of a thing; this inward 
nature is its genius, its guardian spirit—tho necessity of its oxist- 
ence. The higher, the more precious a being is—the more ground 
of existence it has, the more necessary it is, tho less is it open to 
annihilation, Every being is nécessary only through that by which 
it is distinguished from other beings; its specific difference is the 
gvound of its existence, So man is necessary ouly through that by 
which he is distinguished from the brutes; hence providence is 
nothing else than man’s consciousness of tho necessity of lis exist- 
ence, of the distinction between his nature and that of other beings; 
consequently, that alone is the true providenco in which this specific 
difference of man becomes ut object to him. But this providence 
is special, 7. «, the providence of love, for only love intoresty itself 
in what is special to a being, Providence without lovo is a con- 
ception without basis, without reality. Tho truth of providenco is 
loye. God loves men, not brutes, not plants; for only for man’s 
sake docs he perform oxtraordinary deeds, deeds of love—mivacles. 
‘Whero there is no community, there is no love. But what bond 
can be supposed to unito brutes, or natural things in general, with 
God? God does not recogniso himself in thom; for they do not 
recognise him ;—where T find nothing of mysclf, how can I love? 
“God who thus promises, does not speak with asses and oxen, as 
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Paul says: Doth God take cave for oxen? but with rational erea- 
tureg made in his likeness, that they snay live for ever with him,” 
Luther (‘I. ii. s, 156.) God is first with himself in man; in man 
first begins religion, providence; for the latler is not something 
different from the former, on the contrary, religion is ilwlf the 
providegce of man. He who loses religion, ¢. ¢, faith in himself, 
faith in man, in the infinite significance of his boing, in the neces- 
sity of his existenco, loses providence. IIo alone is forsnkon who 
forsakes himself; he alone is lost, who despairs; ho alone is without 
God who is without faith, 7 ¢, without courage. Wherein does 
religion place the true proof of providence? in the phonomena of 
Nature, as thoy aro objects to us out of religion,—in astronomy, in 
physics, in natural history? No! In those appearances which are 
abjects of religion, of faith only, which express only the ihith of 
religion in itself, 7. ¢, in the truth and reelity of man,—in the veli- 
gious events, means, and institutions which God has ordained exclu- 
sively for the salvation of man, in a word, in miracles ; for tho means 
of grace, the sacraments, belong to the class of providential miracles, 
“Quamquam autcm haeeconsideratio universac natnracnos admonet 
de Deo......tamen nos referamus initio mentem et oculos ad omnia 
testimonia, in quibus se Deus ecelesiae putefectt ad eduetionem ea 
Aegypto, ad vocem sonantem in Sinai, ad Christunt resusctianten 
mortuos et resuscitatum, otc......Ideo semper dofixae sint mentes in 
horum testimoniorum cogitationem ct his confirmatae articulum de 
Creatione meditentur, deindeconsidercné etiam vestigia Dei impressao 
naturae.” Molancthon (Loci de Creat, p. 62, ed. cit.),  Miventur 
alii creationem, mihi magis libet mirari redemptionem. Mirabile est, 
quod caro nostra et ossa nostra a Deo nobis sunt formata, mirabiling 
adliuc esl, quod ipse Deus caro de carne nostra ot os do ossibus 
nostris fieri voluit."—J. Gerhard (Med. s. M. 15).—* The heathens 
know God no further than that he is a Creator.’—Luthor (‘P. ii, 
p. 3827), That providonco has only man for ils essontial ohjeot, 
is evident from this, that to roligious faith all things and 
hoings are created for the sake of man. “ Weare lords not only of 
birds, but of all living creatures, and all things avo given for our 
service, and are oreated only for onr sake,.”—Lnther (‘I' ix, p. 281), 
But if things ave created only for tho sake of man, they are also 
preserved only for the sake of man, And if things aro mero iustru- 
ments of man, thoy stand under the protection of no Inw, they aro, 
in relation to man, without rights, This outlawing of things explains 
mivacle, 

The negation of providence ts the negation of God. “Qui crgo pro- 
videntiam tollit, totam Dei substantiam tollit et quid dicit nisi 
Deum non esse? ...... Si non curat humana, sive nesciens, eessat 
omnis causa pictatis, cum sit ota salutis,"—J oa. 'Uvithemins 

° 
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(Tract. de Provid. Dei). “Nam qui uihil aspici a Deo afirmant 

prope est wé cui adspectum adimunt, etiam substantiam tollant.’ 

Salvianus (1. c. Liv.). “Aristotle almost falls into the opinion that 
God—though he does not expressly name Tlim a fool—is such a one 
that he knows nothing of ow: afftirs, nothing of our designs, undor- 
stands, sees, regards nothing but himself. ...... But what js such a 
God ov Lord to us? of what use is ho to us?” “Luthor(in Waleh’s 
Philos, Lexikon, art. Vorschung), Providence is thorefore the 
most undeniable, striking proof, that in religion, in the nature of 
God himself, man is occupied only with himself, that the mystery of 
theology is anthropology, that the substance, the content of the in- 
finite being, is the “finite” being, “God sces mon,” means; in God 
man sees only himself; “God cares for man,” means: a God who is 
not active is no real God. But there is no activity without an 
object; it is the object which first converts activity from a mere 
power into real activity. This objectisman, If man did not exist, 
God would have no causo for activity. Thus man is the motive 
principle, the soul of God, A God who does not see and hear man, 
who has not man in himself; is blind and deaf, 1.¢, inert, ompty, 
unsubstantial, ‘Thus the fulness of tho divine nature is the fulness 
of the human; thus the Godhead of God is humanity. I for my- 
self, is the comfortless mystery of opicureanism, stoicism, pantheism ; 
God for me, this is the consolatory mystery of religion, of Christi- 
anity, Is man for God’s sake, or God for man’s? It is truo that 
in religion man exists for God's sake, but only because God exists 
for man’s sake. I am for God, because God is for me, 

Providence is identical with miraculous power, supernaturalistie 
freedom from Nature, the’ dominion of arbitrariness over law. 
“Btsi (so. Deus) sustentat naturam, tamen contra ordinem jussit 
aliquando Solem regredi ete, ...... Ut igitur invocatio vere fieri 
possit, cogitemus Deum sic adesse suo opificio, non, ut Stoici fingunt, 
alligatum secundis causis, sed sustontantem naturam eb multa suo 
Uberrimo consilio moderantem. ...... Multa facit prima causa practer 
secundas, quia est agens liberum.” Melancthon (Loci de Cans 
Peceati, pp. 82, 83, ed. cit.) “Scriptura vero tradit, Dewn 
in actions providentiae osso agens Liberwm, qui ut pluaimun 
quidem ordinom sui operis servel, ili tamen ordint non sit alligatus, 
sed 1) quicquid facit per causas scoundas, illud possit etiam sine 
itis per se solum facere 2) qnod ex causis seeundis possil alium 
efectum producere, quam ipsarum dispositio ot nature ferat 8) quod 
positis causis seoundis in actu, Dous tamen efectum possit impedire, 
mutare, mitigare, exasperare. :..... Non igitur est conneato causa- 
rwnv Stoica in actionibus providentiac Doi.” —M., Chemnitius (1. « pp. 
316, 317). “Libervime Deus tnperat natwrae—Naiuram saluti 
hominum attemperat propter Keclesiam. ...... Omnino tribuendus 
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est Deo hic honos, quod possit ot velit opitulari nobis, etiam eum a 
tote natura deslituimur, con/rn seriem omninm secundarum causa 
rum, ...... Et multa accidunt plurimis hominibus, in quibus mivandi 
eventus fateri cos cogunt, se a Deo sine causis secundis survittonosse.”— 
CG, Peucerus (de Praecip. Divinat, gen. Sorvestac, 1891, p. f1), “ Mle 
tamon qui omnium est conditor, nullis instrumentis indigot, Nain 
si id continuo fit, quicquid ipse vull, velle illius orit author atque 
instrumentum ; nec magis ad haec regenda asirisindiget, quam cum 
junto aperuit oculos cocci, sicut rofert historia Hvangelicn. Lutum 
onim magis videbatur obturaturnm oculos, quam aporturmn, Sed 
ipse ostendere nobis voluit ommem naturam esse sibi instrumontum 
ad quidvis, quantumcunque alienum.”—J, I, Vivos (lc 102). 
4“ Flow is this to be reconciled? The air gives food and nourighinent, 
and here stones or rocks flow with water; it is a marvellous gift. 
And it is also strange and marvellous that corn grows out of the 
earth, Who has this art and this power? God has it, who can do 
such unnatural things, that we may thence imagine what sort of a 
God he is and what sort of power he hag, that we may not bo 
terrified at him nor despair, but firmly beliove and trust him, that 
he can make the leather in the pocket into gold, and can make dust 
into corn on the earth, and the air a cellar for me full of wine, 
He is to be trusted, as having such great powor, and wo may know 
that we have a God who can perform these deeds of skill, and that 
around him it wins and snows with miraculous works.”—Luthor 
(T. iii. p. 594), : 

The omnipotence of Providence is the omnipotence of human feel- 
ing releasing itself from all conditions and laws of Nature, This 
onmipotence is realized by prayer, Prayer is Almighty. “Tho 
prayer of faith shall save thesiok. ..... » The effectual fervent prayer 
of a righteous man ayaileth much, Elias was a num subjeot to liko 

*passions ns wo are, and ho prayed carnestly that it might not rain ; 
and it rained not on the earth by the spaco of threo yoars and six 
months. And he prayed agai, and the heavens gavo rain and tho 
carth brought forth hor firuit,”"—-James v, 15—I8. “If yo havo 
faith and doubt not, ye shall not only do this which is dono to tho 
fig-treo, but also if ye shall say unto this mountain, Bo thou re- 
moved and be thou cast into tho sea, it shall be done, and all things 
whatsoover ye shall ask in prayer, believing, yo shall revoiyo,”— 
Matt, xxi, 21, 22, That under this mountain which tho powor of 
faith is to overcome aro to be understood not ouly very difficult 
things—tes dificillimas, as the oxcgetists say, who explain this 
passage as 2 proverbial, hyperbolical mode of specch among tho 
Jews, but rathor things which according to Nature and reason aro 
impossible, is proved by tho case of tho instantaneously withered 
fig-tree, to which the passage in question rofera, Hore indubitably 
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is declared the omnipotence of prayer, of fiith, before which tho 
power of Nature vanishes into nothing, “Mutantur quoque ad preces 
ea quae ex nadurae causis orant scquutura, quemadmodum in 
Bzechia contigit, rege Juda, cui, quod naturales caugarun progrossus 
mortem minabantur, dictum est a propheta Dei: Morieris ot non, 
vives; sedisdecursus naturacad regis preces mutatus est eb mutaturum 
se Deus pracviderat."—J. L, Vives (le p. 132), Baope fatorum 
saevitiam lonit Deus, placatus piorum votis."—Melancthon (Epist, 
Sim. Grynaeo). “ Cedié nutura verwm precibus Moysi, Hliae, Mlisaci, 
Jesnine ct omnium piorwn, sicut Christus inquit Matt. 91: Omnia 
quae pototis, credontes nccipiotis,’—Id, Coa de Creat, p. 64, ed. cit.) 
Celsus calls on the Christians to aid the Emperor and not to de- 
cline military service, Whereupon Origon answers: “ Precibus 
noatnis profligantes onmes bellorum excitatores daemonas et pertur- 
batores pacis ac foederum plus conferimus regibus, quam qui arma 
gestant pro Republica.”—Origenes (adv. Colsum, 8. Glenio int. 1, 
viii.) Ifuman need is the necessity of the Divine Will, In 
prayer man is the active, the determining, God the passive, the 
determined. God does tho will of man, “God does tho will of 
those that fear him, and ho gives his will up to ours. ...... For the 
text says clearly onédugh, that Lot was not to stny in all tho plain, 
but to escape to the mountain. But thia his wish God changes, 
becauso Lot fears him and prays to him.” “ And we have other 
testimonies in the Scriptures, which prove that God allowa himself 
to be turned and subjects his will to ow wish.” “Thus it was 
according to tho regular order of God's power, that the sun should 
maintain its revolution and wonted course; but when Joshua in 
his need ealled on the Lord and commanded the sun, that it should 
stand still, it stood still at Joshua's word, Tow great a miracle 
this was, ask the astronomers.”—Lauther (T. ii, p. 226), “Lord, I 
am here and there in groat need and danger of body and soul, and* 
therefore want thy help and comfort. Ttem: I must have this and 
that; therefore [ entreat thee that thou give it me,” “Te who so 
prays and persevercs unabashed, does right, and our Lord God is 
well pleased with him, for He is not so squeamish a3 we men.”-— 
Id. (T, xvi. p, 150). 


§ 12. 


Faith is the freedom und blessedness which feeling finds in it- 
sdf. Peeling objective'io itself and active in this freedom, the 
reaction of feeling against Nature, is the arbitrariness of the 
imagination. The objects of fuith therefore necessarily contradict 
ature, necessurily contradict Reason, as that which represents the 
nature of things, “Quid magis contra fidem, quam credovo nolle, 
quidquid non possit ratione attingore?....... Nam illam quac in 
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Deum est fides, beatus papa Gregorius negat plane habero meritum, si 
ci humana ratio pracbeat oxperimentmn.”—DBornardus (contr, Abe- 
lard. Ep.ad Dom. Papam Innoeentium), “artes viryinis nec itione 
colligitur, nec exemplo monsiratur, Quodsi ratione colligitur, non 
ovit mirabile”"—Cono. Toletan. XI, Art. TV, (Sumina. Carranza.) 
* Quid autem incredibilo, si contra usum originis naturalis poparit 
Maria et virgo permanct: quando contra usum nature mare vidil 
ot fugit atque in fontem suum Jordanis fluenta remearunt? Non 
orgo excedit fidem, quod virgo peporit, quando legimus, quod potya 
vomuit aquay et in montis speciem maris unda solidata est, Non 
ergo excedit fidem, quod homo oxivit de virgine, quando petra pro- 
flut, scaturivit ferrum supra aquas, ambulavit homo supra aquas,” 
—Ambrosius (Epist. L, x. Ep. 81. Edit. Basil. Amorbach. 1492 ot 
1516), “Mira sunt fratres, quae de isto sacramento dicuntur.. ... 
Hacc sunt quae fidem necessario exigunt, mtionem omnino non 
admittunt.’—Bornardus (de Coona Dom.). “ Quid ergo hic quacris 
naturae ordinem in Christi corpore, cum praeter natw'am sit ipse 
partus ex virgine”—Lotrus Lomb. (Ll. iv, dist."10, 0, 2). “ Laus 
fidei est credere quod est supra rationem, ubi homo abnegat intel- 
lectwm eb omnes sensus,” (Addit, Honrici de Vurimaria. Ibid. 
dist. 12, ¢. 5.) “All the articles of ow faith appear foolish and 
ridiculous to reason.”,,.... We Christians seem fools to the world 
for believing that Mary was the true mother of this child, and was 
nevertheless a pure virgin. For this is not only against all reason, 
but also against the creation of God, who said 10 Adam and Ivo, 
© Bo fruitful and multiply.” “We ought not to inquire whether 
a thing be possible, but we should say, God has said it, therefore 
it will happen, even if it be impossible. For although T cannot 
soe or understand it, yet the Lord can make tho impossible 
possible, and out of nothing can make all things.’—Luthor (‘T. xvi, 
pp. 148, 149, 570), “What is move miraculous than thet God and 
man is ono Person? that he is the Son of God and the Son of Mary, 
and yet only one Son? = Who will comprchond this mystery in all 
oternity, that God is man, that a creature is tho Urcator, and the 
Creator a creature?”—~Id. (T. vii. p. 128), ‘The essential object 
of faith, therefore, is miracle; but nol common, visiblo mixaclo, 
which is an object even to the bold eyo of curiosity and wnboliof in 
general; not the appenrance, but the essence of miraclo; not the 
Jact, but the miraculous power, the Being who works miracley, who 
attests aud reverls himself in miracle. And this miraculous power 
is to faith always present; oven Protestantism bolieves in the w- 
interrupted perpetuation of miraculous powor; it only denies the 
necessity that it should still manifest itself in special visible signs, 
for the furtherance of dogmatic ends. “Some have snid that signs 
were the revelation of the Spirit in the commencement of Chris- 
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tianity and have now ecased. That is not correct; for thore is 
even now such a power, and though ib is not used, that is of no im- 
portance. Tor we have still the powor to perform such signs.” 
“Now, however, that Christianity is spread abroad and made 
known to all the world, there is no need to work miracles, as in 
the times of the apostles. But if there were need for it, if the 
Gospel were oppressed and persecuted, we must truly apply our- 
selves to this, and must also work miracles.”—Luthor (‘1 xiii. pp. 
642, 648). Miracle is so essontial, so natural to faith, that to it 
even natural phenomena are miracles, and not in the physical sonso, 
but in the theological, supranaturalistic sense. “God, in tho be- 
ginning, seid: Lot the ¢arth bring forth grass and herbs, te, 
That same word which the Creator spoke brings the cherry out of 
the dvy bough, and the cherry-treo out of the little kernel It is 
the omnipotence of God which makes young fowls and geese come 
out of the eggs. Thus God preaches to us daily of the resurrection 
of the dead, and has given us as many examples and exporicnces of 
this articlo as theré are creatures,"—Luther (T. x. p, 482. See also 
T. iil, pp. 586, 692, and Augustine, ¢. gy. Enarr. in Ps. 90; Sermo 
ii, o, 6). If, thereforo, frith desires and needs no special miracle, 
this is only because to it everything is fundamentally miraclo, 
everything an effect of divine, miraculous power, Religious faith 
has no sonse, no perception for Nature, Nature, as it oxists for us, 
has no existence for faith, To it tho will of God is alone tho 
ground, the bond, the necessity of things. “God......could indeed 
have made us men, as he did Adam and Eye, by himself, without 
father and mother, as ho could reign without princes, as ho could 
give light without sun and stars, and bread without fields and 
ploughs and labour. But it is not his will to do thus.”—Lathor 
(T. xvi. p. 614). It is true “God employs certain means, and so 
conducts his miraculous works as to uso tho service of Natwro and 
instruments.” Therefore we ought—truly on vory natural grounds 
— not to despise the means and instruments of Nature.” “Thus 
it is allowable to use medicine, nay, it ought to be used, for it is a 
moans created in order to preserye health,”—Luthor (T, i. p, 508). 
But—and that alone is decisive—it is not necessary that I should 
uso natural means in order to be cured; I can bo oured imme- 
diately by God. What God ordinavily doos by means of Nature, 
he ean also do without, nay, in opposition to Nature, and actually 
doos it thus, in extraordinary cases, when he will, “ God," says 
Inther in the same place, “could indeed easily hava preserved 
Noah and the animals through a whole year without food, as he 
preserved Moses, Elijah, and Christ forty days without any food.” 
‘Whether he does it often or scldom is indifferent; it is enough if 
he only does it once; what happens once can happen innumerablo 
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times. A. single miracle has universal significance—the signi- 
ficance of an example. “This deed, tho passago through the Red 
Sex, happened as 0 figure and example, to show us that it will bo 
go with us,”—Luther (T. iii. p. 696), “These miracles are writton 
for us, who avo chosen.”——Ib. (T, ix, p, 142), The natural moans 
which God employs when he docs no miracle, have no more signi- 
ficance than those which he employs when he performs miracles, 
Tf the animals, God so willing it, can live ag woll without food as 
with it, food is in itself ay unecessary for the preservation of life, 
as indifferent, as non-essentinl, a3 arbitrary, ay the clay with which 
Christ anointed the eyes of the blind man to whom ho restored 
sight, as the staf? with which Moses divided tho sea (God 
could have dono it just as well without the staff”),  “Taith is 
stronger than heaven and earth, or all creatures.” Faith twins 
water into stones; out of fire it can bring water, and out of water 
fire."—Luther (‘T. iii. pp. 564, 665), That is to say, for faith there 
exists no limit, no law, no necessity, no Nature; thero exists only 
the will of God, against which all things and powers are nothing. 
If therefore the believor, when in sickness and distress, has 
recourse notwithstanding to natural moans, he only follows tho 
voice of his natural reason. The ono means of cure which is con- 
gruous with faith, which docs not contradict faith, which is not 
thrust upon it, whother consciously and voluntarily or not, from 
without,—the one remedy for all ovil and misery is prayor; for 
“prayer is almighty.”—Luther (I. iv. p. 27). Why then use a 
natural means also? For even in case of its application, the affect 
which follows is by no means its own, but the effect of the super- 
natural will of God, or rather the effect of faith, of prayer; for 
prayer, frith determines tho will of God. “Thy faith lath saved 
thee.” Thus the natural means which frith recognises in practice 
it nullifies in theory, since it makes the effeot of such mens an 
effect of God,—i, ¢., an effect which could have takon place just as 
well without this means, Tho natural offect is therefore nothing 
else than a circumstantial, covert, concealed miracle; a miraclo 
however which has not tho appearance of a miracle, but can only 
be poreeived as such by tho eyes of faith, Only in expression, not, 
in fact, is there any differenco between an immedinto and madiate, 
a miraculous and natural operation of God, When faith inakes use 
of a natural menns, 2 speaks otherwise than it thinks; whon it 
supposes a miracle 4 speaks as i thinks, but in hoth oases it 
thinks the same, ‘In the mediate agoncy of God faith is in dis- 
union with itself, for tho senses here dony what faith affirms; in 
miracle, on tho contrary, it is at one with itself, for there the ap- 
pearance coincides with the reality, the senses with faith, tho ox- 
pression with the fret, Miracle is the éerminus technicus of faith, 
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§ 13. 


The Resurrection of Christ is bodily, i. o., personal immortality, 
presented as w sensible indubitable fact. 

“Resurrexit Christus, absolute ves est,—Ostendit so ipsum dis- 
cipulis et fidclibus suis: conérectata est soliditas corpovis..,...Con- 
Jirmatafides estnon solwn in cordibus, sed ctiam in oevdis hominum.” 
~—Augustinus (Sermones ad Pop. S. 242, 6 1.8. 361, ¢ 8 Sea 
also on this subject Melancthon, Loci: de Resurr, Mort,). “The 
philosophers...... hold that by death the soul was released from the 
body, and that after it was thus sot freo from the body, as from a 
prison, it came into the assembly of the gods, and was relieved 
from all corporeal burthens, Of such an immortality tho philo- 
sophers allowed men to dream, though they did not hold it to 
be certain, nor could defend it. But the Holy Scriptures teach of 
the resurrection and eternal life in anothor manner, and place the 
hope of it so certainly before our eyes, that wo cannot doubt it”— 
Luther (T. i. p. 549). 


§ 14. 


Christianity made man an eatramundane, supernatural being, 
“Wo have here no abiding city, but wo seck one to come.”—Eeb, 
xiii, 14, “Whilst we are at home in the body, we are absent from 
the Lord,”"—2 Cor. v. 6, “If in this body, which is properly our 
own, we avo strangers, and our life in this body is nothing else than 
@ pilgrimage; how much more then are the possessions which we 
have for the sake of the body, such as fields, houses, gold, &e., 
nothing else than idle, strange things, to be used as if we wero on a 
pilgrimage?” “ Therefore wo must in this life live like strangors 
until we reach tho true fathorland, and receive a better life which 
is eternal,”—Luther (‘T. ii. pp. 240, 370 a). “Our convorsation 
(rodlrevpa, civitas cut jus civitatis) is in heaven, from whence also 
we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall chango 
our vile body that it may be like unto his glorious body, according 
to the working wheroby he is able even to subdue all things unto 
himsolf.”—Phil. iii. 20, 21. “ Neque mundus generat hominem, neque 
mundi homo pars est.—Lactantius (Div. Inst, 1. ii, « 6). “ Coelum 
do mundo: homo supra mundum.”—Ambrosius (Epist. 1. vi. Ep. 
38, ed, cit.). “ Agnosce o homo dignitatom tuam, agnosco gloriam 
conditionis humanae. Est enim tibi cum mundo corpus......sed 
est tibi etiam sublimius aliquid, nec omnino comparandus es 
caeteris creaturis.”—Bornardus (Opp. Basil. 1662, p, 79). “At 
Christionus......ita supra totum mundum ascendit, neo consistit 
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in eoeli convexis, sed transeensis mente locis supercoclostibus 
duetu divini spiritus volut jam extra mendam raplus offert 
Deo preces.”—Origenes (contra Celsum. ed. TLocschelio, p. 37 0). 
« Totus quidem iste mundus ad unius wnimae pretium avstimart nor 
potest, Non enim pro toto mundo Deus animam suum dare yoluit, 
quam pro anime human dedit, Sublimius est ergo animac pre- 
tium, quae non nisi sanguine Christi redimi potest.” —Medit. devotiss, 
c, ii, (Among the spurious writings of St. Bernard.) “Sapiens 
anima,.....Deum tantummodo sapicns hominem in homine exuit, 
Deoque plene ct in omnibus affecta, omnem infra Denm creaturan 
non aliter quam Deus attendit. Relicto ergo corpore eb corporeis 
omnibus curis et impedimentis omnium quac sunt practer Dewn 
obliviscitur, nihilquo practer Deum attendens qnasi se solum, 
solumque Deum oxistimans,” ote—De Nat. ct Dign, Amoris Divini 
ce, 14, 15. (Ib.)  “ Quid agis frator in sncculo, qui major cs mundo” 
——ILieronymus (ad Heliod. de Laude Vitae solit.). 





§ 15. 


Lhe celibate and monachism—of course only in their original, 
religious significance and form—are sensible manifestations, neees- 
sary consequences, of the supranaturalistic, extramundune character 
of Christianity. Tt is true that they also contradict Christianity ; 
tho renson of this is shown by implication in the presont work; but 
only because Christianity is itself a contradiction. ‘They contra- 
dict exoteric, practical, but not esotoric, theoretical Uhristinnity ; 
they contradict Christian love so far as this love relates to nan, 
but not Christian faith, not Christian love so far asedt loves ina 
only for God’s sake, There is certainly nothing concerning cclilhney 
and monachisin in the Bible; and that is very natural. Jn the 
beginning of Christianity the gront matior was tho reeognilion of 
Jesus as tho Christ, the Messiah—the conversion of the heathens 
and Jews, And this conversion was the more pressing, Uo neayer 
the Christians supposed tho day of judginent and the destruction 
of the world ;—pertculum im mora, There was nob tino or oppor- 
tunity for a life of quietude, for the contemplation of monachisin, 
Houce thore necessarily reigned at thu, time a more practical and 
even liberal sentiment than at a later poriod, when Christianity 
had attained 40 worldly dominion, and thus tho enthusiasm of 
proselytism was extinguished.  Apostoli (says the Church, quite 
correctly: Carranza, 1. c. p. 256) cum fides inciperet, ad fidelium 
imbecillitatem se inagis domittcbaut, cn autem ovangelit prac- 
dicatio sit magis ampliata, oportct et Pontifices ad porfectam eon- 
tinentiam vitam suam dirigore,” When once Christianity reulized 
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itself in a worldly form, it must also necossarily develop tho 
supranaiuralistic, Supramundane tendency of Christianity into a 
literal separation from the world. And this disposition to separa- 
tion from life, from the body, from the world,—this fix hyper- 
cosmio then anti-cosmic tendency, is a gonuinely biblical disposi- 
tion and spirit. In addition to tho passagos already citod, and 
others universally known, the following may stund as examples; 
“He that hateth his life in this world, shall keep it unto lifo 
eternal.” “I know that in mo, that is, in my flesh, dwelloth no 
good thing."—-Rom, vii, 18, (“Veteres enim omnis vitiositatis in 
agondo origones ad corpus referebant.”-—J. G. Rosenmiiller Scholia,) 
“Forasmuch then as Christ hath suffered for us in the flesh, arm 
yourselves also with the same mind; for he that hath suffored in 
the flesh hath ceased from sin.”—-1 Pet. iv, 1. “I havo a dosive to 
depart, and to be with Christ.”"—-Phil. i, 23, “We are confident 
and willing rather to be absent from the body and present with the 
Lord.”-—2 Cor, v. 8. Thus, according to these passages, the parti- 
tion-wall between God and man is the body (at least the fleshly, 
actual body); thus the body as a hindrance to union with God is 
something worthless, to bo denied. That by the world, which 
is denied in Christianity, is by no means to be undorstood , life 
of mere sensuality, but the real objective world, is to be inferred in 
a popular mannor from tho belief that at the advent of the Lord, 
i.@, the consummation of the Christian religion, heaven and oarth 
will pass away, . 

The diiforence between the belief of the Christians and that of the 
heathen philosophers as to the destruction of the world is not to be 
overlooked, The Christian destruction of the world is only @ crisis 
of faith,—the separation of the Christian from all that is anti- 
christian, the triumph of faith over the world, a judgment of God, 
an anti-cosmical, supernaturalistic act. “ But the heavens and the 
earth which are now, by the same word aro kopt in store, reserved 
unto firo against the day of judgmont and perdition of ungodly. 
mon.”—~2 Pet. iii, 7, The heathen destruction of the world, is a 
orisis of the Cosinos itsolf, a process which takes placo according to 
law, which is founded in the constitution of Nature. “Sic origo 
mundi, non minus golem et Imam et vices sidormm et nnimalium 
ortus, quam quibus mutarontur terrena, continuit. Tn his fait 
inundatio, quae non secus quam hiems, quam aestas, deye mundi 
yenit.”——Seneca (Nat. Qu. 1. iii. o, 29), Tb is the principle of life 
immanent in the world, the essonce of the world itself, which evolves 
this crisis out of itself. “Agua et iynis tervenis dominantur, Ha 
his ovius ot ex his interitus est.”"—(Thid, 0. 28.) _“Quidquid est, non. 
erit; necperibit, sed resolvetur.”—(Idem Epist.71.) The Christians 
excluded themselves from the destruction of the world. “And he 
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shall send his angels with a great sound of a trumpet; and thoy 
shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from onc end of 
heaven to the other.”—Matt. xxiv. 31, “ But thore shall not « hair 
of your head perish.......And then shall they seo the Son of Man 
coming in a cloud with power and great glory, And when these 
things begin to come to pass, then look vp and lift up your heads; 
for your redemption draweth nigh.” —Luke xxi, 18, 27, 28, “Watch 
yo therefore and pray ‘always, that ye may be accounted worthy to 
escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to stand before 
tho Son of Man."—Ib, 36, The heathens, on the contrary, identified 
their fate with the fate of the world. FLoc universum, quod omnia 
divine humanaque compleotitur...,..dies aliquis dissipabit ob in. 
confusionem veterem tonebrasque. demerget. Lat nune aliquis 
et singulas comploret animas, Quis tam superbac impotentixque 
arrogantino est, ut in hac naturac necossitate,omnia ad eundem 
finem revocantis, se unum ae suvs sepont velit,” Soneca om ad 
Polyb. co, 20,21), “Ergo quandoque crit terminus xebus umanis, 
veo Non muri qronquan, non turres tuebuntur, Von proderunt 
temple supplicibus."—(Nat. Qu. L, iii.c, 29.) Thus hore we have again 
tho characteristic distinction betweon henthenism and Christianity, 
The heathen forgot himself in the world, the Christian forgot the 
world in himself, And as the heathen identified his destructio 
with the destruction of the world, so ho identified his immortality 
with the immortality of the world. To the heathen, man was a 
common, to the Christian, » select being; to the lattor immortality 
was a privilege of man, to the formora common good which he vin- 
dicated to himself only because, und in go fur as, bo assigned to other 
beings ashare in italso, The Christians expected the destruction of 
tho world immediately, because the Christian religion has in it no 
cosinical principle of development ;—all which develuped ttself in 
Christendom developed itself only in contradiction with the original 
nature of Christianity ;—hecauso hy tho existence of God in the 
flesh, 4. ¢, by the immediate identity of tho spooies with tho indivi- 
dual, everything was attained, tho thread of history was cut short, no 
othoy thoughtof the futureremained than thethoughtef a repotition, 
of the scoond coming of the Lord, ‘The heathens, on the contrary, 
placed the destruction of the world in the distant future, because, 
living in tho contemplation of the universe, they did not set heaven 
and ¢arth in motion on their own account,—beeause they extended 
and freed their self-consciousness by the consciousness of the species, 
placed immortality only in the porpetuation of the specics, mid thus 
did not reserve the future to themselves, but loft it to the coming 
generations.  Venict tempus quo postori nostri tam aperta nos 
neseisse miventur.”—Seneea (Nut. Qu. 1, vii. 25). Ifo who places 
immortality in himself ebolishes the principle of historical develop- 
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ment, The Christians did indeed, according to Peter, expect a new 
henven and a new earth. But with this Christian, 7 ¢, super- 
terrestrial carth, the theatre of history is for ever closed, the ond of 
tho actual world is come. The heathens, on the contrary, seb no 
limits to the devclopmont of the Cosmos; thoy supposed tho world 
to be destroyed only to arise again renovated as a real world; they 
granted it eternal life. Tho Christian destruction of the world 
was a matter of fecling, an object of fonr and longing; the heathen, 
a matter of reason, rn inference from the contemplation of nature, 

Unspotted Virginity is the principle of Salvation, the principle of the 
reyenerate Christian world. “ Virgo yenuit mundi saluem ; virgo 
peperit vitam universorum. ...... Virgo portavit, quem mendus 
iste capere wut sustinere non potest, ...... Per virwm autem et 
mulierem caro ejecta de paradiso: per virginem juncta est Deo,” — 
Ambrosius (Ep. L, x. Ep. 82). “dure laudatur bona uxor, sed 
melius pia virgo pracfertur, dicente Apostolo, (1 Cor. vii.) Bonwm 
conjugium, per quod cst inventa posteritas successionis humanae ; 
sed melius virginitas, per quam regni coelestis haereditas acquisita 
et coelestijm meritorwm reperta successio, Per mulicrem cura 
successit: per virginem salus evenit.” (Id, Ep. att “ Castitas 
jungit hominem coelo. ,,.... Bona cst castitas conjugalis, scd melior 
est continentia vidualis, Optima vero integritas virginalts,’—De 
modo bene vivendi. Sermo 22. (Among the spurious writings of 
Bernard.) “ Pulchritudiaem hominisnon conoupiseas” (ibid 8, 23), 
“Fornicatio major est onumibus peccutis. Audi beati Isidori 
verba: Fornicationo coinquinari deterins est omni pecoato,” (Ibid) 
“Virginitas oui gloriac merito non pracforturt Angelicac? Angelus 
hahet virginitatem, sed non carnem, sane felicior, quam fortior in 
hac parte,"—Bernardus (Ep. 113, ad Sophiam Virginem), “ Me- 
mento semper, quod paradisi colonwm de possessione sua mulier 
ejecerit,_—Hieronyinua (Ep. Nopotiano), “Tn paradiso virginitas 
conversabatu .. _Ipso Christus virginitatis gloria non modo ox 
patre sino initio ot sine duorum concursu gonitus, sed et homo 
secundum nos factus, super nos ex virgine sine alieno cousortio 
incarnatus cst. Wt ipse viryinitatem veram eb perfect esse, in se 
ipso demonstravit, Undo hane nobis leyem non statutt (ron enim 
omnes capiunt verbum hoe, ut ipso dixit) sed opere nos erudivit.” 
—Joan. Damaso. (Orthod. fide 1. iv. ¢ 25), 

Now if abstinence from the satisfaction of the sensual impulse, the 
negation of difference of sex and consequently of sexual love,—for- 
what is this without the other?—is the principle of the Christian 
heaven and salvation ; then necessarily the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse, sexual loye, on which marriage is founded, is the sourco of 
sinandovil. And so it is hold. Tho mystery of original sin is tho 
mystery of soxual desire, All mon are conceived in sin beeauso they 
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‘vere conceived with sensual, z.¢., natural pleasure. The act of genera- 
tion, asan act of sensual onjoyment, is sinful. Sinis propagated trom 
Adam down to us, simply because its propagation is the natural act 
of generation. This is the mystery of Christian original sin, “Atque 
hic quam alienus a vero sit, otiam hic roprehendituy, quod voluplaten 
in homine Deo authore orcatam asscrit principaliter, Sed hoo divinac 
scriptura redarguit, quae sorpentis insidiis atque ilecobris infusnm 
Adae atque Hvac voluptatem docet, siquidem ipse serpens voluplas 
sit, ...... Quomodo igitur voluptas ad paradisum revocare nos potest, 
quae sola nos paradiso exuit’?—Ambrosius (lip. L. x. Ep, 82). 
* Voluptas ipsa sine culpa nullatenus osse potest.”—Potrus L, (L. iv. 
dist. 31, c 5). “ Omnes in peceatis nati sumus, cb ox carnwis delec- 
talione concepti culpam originalem nobiscun traximus.”—Cregorius 
(Petrus L, 1. ii, dist. 30, o. 2),  “Tirmissime tene et nullatenms 
dubites, omnem hominem, qui per concubitum viri et mautieris con- 
cipitur, cum originali peccato nasci. ...... Ex his datur intelligi, 
quid sit originale peccatum, scl. vitiwm concupiscentiae, quod in 
omnes concupiscentialiter natos por Adam intravit.” (Ibid. c. 3, seo 
also dist, 31, ¢, 1.) “ Peccati causa ew carne est.”—Ambrosius (ibid.) 
“Christus peccatwm non habet, nec originale traxit, nec suum addidit ; 
extra voluptaten cumnalis libidinis venit, non ibi fuit complerus 
maritalis. ...... Omnis goneratus, damnatus,”—Augustinus (Serm, 
ad pop. 8, 294, ec, 10, 16). “Homo nates de muticre ob ob hoc cumr 
veatu—Bernardus (de consid. 1. ii.) “ Peecatum quomodo non 
fuit, ubi libido non defuit?,...... Quo pacto, inquam, aut sanctus 
asseretur conceptus, qui de spiritu s. non est, ne dicam de peccato ost}? 
—Id, (Epist. 174, Edit. eit) “ All that is born into tho world of 
man and woman is sinful, under God’s angor and curso, condemned 
to death.” “ All men born of a father and mother are childyon of 
wrath by nature, as St. Paul testifies, Ephes, ii.” “We havo by 
nature a tainted, sinful conception and birth.”—Luther (1. xvi, 
246, 573). It is oloar from these examples, that “carnal intor- 
course”—oven a& kiss is carnal intorcourse—is tho radical sin, tho 
vadical evil of mankind; and consequently tho basis of imarriago, 
the sexual impulse, honestly oulypokon, is a product of tho devil, 
Tt is true that the orcature as the work of God is good, but it has 
long ceased to oxist as it was ercated, Tho devil has alienated tho 
creature from God and corrupted it to tho very foundation. 
“Qmsed be the ground for thy stko,” Tho fall of the creature, 
however, is only an hypothesis by which faith drives from its mind 
the burdensome, disquicting contradiction, that Naturo is a product 
of God, and yot, as it actually is, does not harmonize with God, ¢.0., 
with the Christian sentimont, 

Cluistianity certainly did not pronounce tho flesh as flesh, matter 
as matter, to bo something sinful, impure; on the contrary, it 
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contended vehemently against the heretics who held this opinion 
and rejected marriage. (Sco for oxample Augustin. Contra 
Faustum, 1. 29, « 4, 1 80, c 6 Clemens Alex. Stromnta, 
lib. iii, and Bernard: Super Cantica, Sermo 66.) But quite 
apart from the hatred to heretics which so inspired the holy 
Christian church and made it so politic, this protest rested on 
grounds which by no means involved the recognition of Nature 
as such, and under limitations, i ¢, negations, which make the 
recognition of Nature meroly apparont and illusory, The distine- 
tion between the heretics and tho orthodox is only this, that the 
latter said indircetly, covertly, secretly, what the former declared _. 
plainly, directly, but for that very reason offensively. Pleasure is 
not separable from matter. Material pleasure is nothing furtlicr, 
go to speak, than the joy of matter in itself, matter proving itself 
by activity, Every joy is self-activity, overy pleasure a manifostation 
of fores, onergy. Every organic function is, in a normal condition, 
united with enjoyment; even breathing is a pleasurable act, which 
is not perceived as such only because it isan uninterrupted process, 
He therefore who declares generation, fleshly intorcourse, as such, 
to be pure, but fleshly intercourse united with sensual pleasure to 
be a consequence of original sin and consequontly itself sin, acknow- 
ledges only the dead, not the living flesh—ho raises a mist beforo 
us, he condemns, rejects the act of goncration, and matter in genoral, 
though under the appearance of not rejecting it, of acknow- 
ledging it. The wnhypocritical, honest acknowledgment of sensual 
life is the acknowledgment of sensual pleasure. In brief, he who, 
like the Bible, like the Church, does not acknowledge fleshly 
pleasure—that, be it understood, which is natural, normal, insepar- 
able from life—does not acknowledge the flesh. That which is not 
recognised as an end in itself (it by no means follows that it should 
be the ultimate end) is in truth not recognisedatall, Thus he who 
allows me wine only as medicine, forbids me the enjoyment of wine, 
Lot not the liboral supply of wine at the wedding at Cana be urged, 
For that scone transports us, hy the metamorphosis of water into 
wine, beyond Nature into the region of supernaturalism. Whero, as 
in Christienity, a supernatural, spiritual body is regarded ag the 
true, otermmal body, 7. @, a body from which all objective, sensual 
impulses, all flesh, all nature, is removed, there real, ¢. @, sonsual, 
fleshly matter is denicd, is regfrded as worthless, nothing, 
Certainly Christianity did not make eclibacy a law (save at a 
lator yeriod for the priests). But for the very reason that 
chastity, or rather pvivation of marringo, of sex, is the highest, 
the most transcendent, supernaturalistic, heavenly virtue, it can- 
not and must not be lowored into a common object of duty; it 
stands above the law, it is the virtue of Christian grace and free- 
dom, “Christus hortatur idoneos ad coelibatum, ut donum recte 
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tueantur; idem Christus iis, qui puritaten extra conjugium non 
rotinent, praceipit, ut pure in conjugic vivant.” Molancthon. (Ro- 
sponsio ad Colonienses. Declam. T. iii.) “ Viryinitus non est jesse, 
sed admonita, quia nimis est exesisa.” Do moto hene viv.—(Sermo 
21.) “EX qui matrimonio jungit virginem suam, bonefncit, ct qué 
non junyit, melius facit. Quod igitur bouum cst, non vilandum cst, 
et quod est melins eligendum ost, Itaque non imponituy, sed pro- 
ponitur, Et ideo benc Apostolus dixit: De virginibus autem 
pracceptum non habeo, consilim autem do, Ubi pracceptum est, 
ibi Zea est, ubi consilium, ihi gratia est. ...... Praeeeplum enim 
castitatis est, consilixm integritatis, ...... Sed nee vidua pracceptum 
acoipit, sed consilium. Consilium autem non somel datum, sed 
suepe repetitum.”—Ambrosius (Liber, de viduis). ‘That is to say: 
celibacy, abstinence from mavriage, is no Jaw in the common or 
Jewish sense, but a law in the Chyistian sense, or for the Christian 
sentiment, which takes Christian virtue and porfection as the rule 
of conscience, a8 the ideal of fecling,—no despotic but a friondly 
law, no public but a secret, esoteric law—a mero counsel, z.¢, a 
Jaw which docs not venture to express itself as a law, a lw for 
those of finer foclings, not for the greatmass, Thou mayst marry; 
yes indeed! without any fear of committing a sin, 4.¢, a public, 
express, plebeian sin; but thou dost all tho better if thou dost not 
marry; meanwhile this is only my undictatorial, friendly advico, 
Omnia licent, sed omnia non expediunt, What is allowed in the first 
mombor of the sentence is rotracted in the second. Licet, says the 
min; non eapedit, says the Christian. But only that which is good 
for the Christian is for the man, so far as he desires to be a Chris- 
tian, the standard of doing and abstaining, “Quae non eapediunt, 
nee licent”—such is the conclusion arvived at by the sentiment of 
Ohvistian nobility, Marviago is therefore only an indulgence to 
the weakness, or rathor the strength of the flosh, a taint of neluro 
in Christianity, a falling short of the gonuino, porfect Christian 
sentiment; being, howevor, novortholoss good, Inudable, oven holy, 
in so far as it is the bost antidote to fornication, or its own sake, 
as the self-enjoyment of sexual love, it is not acknowledged, not 
consecrated ;—thus the holiness of marriegs in Christianity is only 
an ostensible holiness, only illusion, for that which is not acknow- 
ledged for its own sake is not acknowledged al all, while yot thera 
is a deceitful show of acknowledgment. Marriage is snnetioned 
not in order to hallow and satisfy the flosh, but to restrict tho flesh, 
to repress it, to kill it—to drive Beolzobub outby Beelzobub. “Qua 
res et viris ot feminis omnibus adest ad mrtrimonium et stuprum? 
Commixtio cavnis scilicot, cujus concupiscentiam Dominus stupro 
adaequavit. ...... Ideo virginis principalis sanotilas, quia caret 
stupri aftinitati,"—Tertullianus (de Exhort. Cast. ¢, 9), 1 de ipso 
conjugis molius aliquid, quam concossisti, mpnuisti.”—Augustinus 
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(Confess. x. o. 30).” “Ii. is better to marry than fo burn.”"—1 Cor, , 
vii, 9, But how much better is it, says Tortullinn, developing this 
ioxt, neither to marry nor to burn. ...... Possum dicore, quod per- 
mittitur bore non est.”—(nd Uxorem, 1. i,¢.8) “De minoribus bonis 
est conjugiam, quod nou meretur palmai, sed est in remedium,..... 
Prima institutio halmit praeceptum, seounda indulgentiam, Didi- 
cimus cnim ab Apostolo, humano gencri proptor vilandam. fornica- 
tionem indultum osso conjugiun.”-—Potrus Lomb, (1. iv. dist. 26, 
e 2), “The Master of the Sentences says rightly, that in Paradiso 
marriage was ordained as service, but after sinns medicine,”—Lather 
(LT. i, p. 349), “Where marriage and virginity aro compared, 
eortninly chastity is a nobler gift than marriage."—Id. (‘T. i. p. 819). 
Those whom tho weakness of nature docs not compel to mar- 
riage, but who are such that they can disponse with marriago, theso 
do rightly to abstain from marriage.” —Id. (1. v. p. 638), Christian 
sophistry will reply to this, that only marriage which is not Christian, 
only that which is not conscorated by the spirit of Christianity, 7. ¢, 
in which Nature is not veiled in pious images, is unholy. But if 
marriage, if Natwre is first made holy by relation to Christ, it is 
not the holiness of marriage which is declared, but of Christianity; 
and marriage, Nature, in and by itself, isumholy, And wha is the 
somblanco of holiness with which Christianity invests marriago, in 
order to hecloud the understanding, but a pious illusion? Can the 
Christian fulfil his marviago duties without surrendoving himaelf, 
willingly or not, to the passion of love? Yes indeed. Tho Christian 
has for his object the replenishing of the Christian Church, not the 
satisfaction of love, Tho ond is holy, but the means in itsolf un- 
holy. And the ond sanctifies, exculpates the means. “ Conjugalis 
concubitus generandi gratia non habet culpam,” Thus the Christian, 
at least the truo Christian, denies, or at least is bound to dony, 
Nature, while he satisfies it; he docs not wish for, hoe rather con- 
tomns the means in itsolf, he secks only the ond ti abstraeto; he 
dovs with religions, suprannturalistic horror, what ho doos, thongh 
against his will, with natural, sensual pleasure. The Christian does 
not candidly confess his sonsuality, ho denies Nature bofore his 
faith, aud his faith before Nature, «. ¢., ho publicly disevows what he 
privately does, Oh how much botter, troy, purer-hearlod in this 
respeot wore the hoathens, who made no secret of their sensuality, 
than the Christians who, while gratifying the flesh, at the same 
time deny that they gratify it! To this day the Christians adhere 
theoretically to their heavenly origin and destination; to this day, 
out of supranaturalistic affectation, they deny their sex, and turn 
away with mook modesty from every sensuous picture, every naked 
statue, as if thoy were angels; to this day they repross, even by 
legal foro overy open-hearted, ingenuous self-confession even of the 
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most uncorrupt sensuality, only stimulating by this public prohibi-, 
tion the secret enjoyment of sensuality, What thon, speaking 
briofly and plainly, is tho distinction between Christinns and 
heathons in this matter? The heathens confirmed, the Christians 
contradicted their faith by their lives. The heathens do what they 
mican to do, the Christians what thoy do not mean: the former, 
where they sin, sin with their consoionce, the lattor against their 
conscience; the former sin simply, the lattor doubly; the formor 
from hypertrophy, the latter from atrophy of the flesh, Tho specific 
evime of the heathens is the pondernble, palpnble orimo of licen- 
tiousness, that of the Christians is the impondorable, theological 
crimo of hypoorisy,—that hypocrisy of which Josuitism is indeed 
the most striking, world-historical, hut nevertheless only a particular 
manifestation, “Theology makes sinners,” says Luther—Luthor, 
whoso positive qualities, his heart and understanding, so far as they 
applied themselves to natural things, were not perverted by thea- 
Jogy. And Montesquieu gives the best commentary on this saying 
of Luther's when he says: “La dévotion trouve, pour faire do 
mauvaises actions, des raisons, qu’un simple hounéte homme ne 
saurait trouver,” (Pens6es Divorses,) 


§ 16. 


The Christian heaven is Christian truth. That which is cucluded 
Srom heaven is cucluded from true Christianity. In heaven the 
Chwristian is free from that which he wishes to be free from here— 
Sree from the sexual impulse, free from matter, free from Nature tr 
general, “In the resurrection they neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, but are ag the angols of God in heraven,”—Matt, xxii. 
80. “Meats for the belly, and the bolly for moats; but God shall 
destroy (xerapyhoet make useless) both it and thom.—I Cor, vi. 
18. “Now this I say, brothren, that flesh and blood cannot inhorit 
the kingdom of heavon, neither doth corruption inherit incorrup- 
tion.”—Ib. xv, 50. “They shall hunger no more, noithor thirst 
any more; neither shell the sun light on them, nor any heat.” 
Rev. vii. 16. “And thero shall bo no night thoro; and thay 
noed no candle, neither light of the sun."—~Ib. xxii, 5,“ Como- 
devo, bibere, vigilave, dormiro, quicscere, laborare ot cacteris neees- 
sitatibus naturae subjacore, vore magna misoria est et afllictio homini 
devoto, qui libenter osset absolutus et liber ab omni poceato, 
Utinam non essont istae necessitates, sed solum spirituales anima 
yefestioncs, quas heul satis raro degustamus,”—Thomas 2 K, (do 
imit. 1 i, oc. 22, 25, See also on this subject 8. Grogorii Nyss, do 
anima et resw, Lipsiae, 1837, pp. 98, 144, 158), Et is true that 
the Christian immortality, in distinction from the heathon, is not 
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the immortality of the soul, but that of the flesh, that is, of the 
whole man. “Scientia immortalis visa est res illis (tho heathon, 
philosophers) atquo incorruptibilis, Nos autem, quibus divina 
rovelatio illuxit......novimus, non solum+mentem, sed affectus per- 
purgatos, neque animam tantum, sed etiam corpus ad tmmortall- 
tatem assumptum iri suo tempore.”—Baco de Verul,- (de augm, 
Scien. Li) On this account, Celsus reproached the Christians with 
a desiderium corporis, But this immortal body is, as has been 
already vemarked, an immaterial, ¢¢, 8 thoroughly fanciful, sub- 
jective body—a bedy which is the direct negation of the real, 
natural body, The ideal on which this faith hinges is not the 
recognition, or glorification of Nature, of matter as such, but rather 
the reality of the emotive imagination, tho satisfaction of the un- 
limited, supranaturalistic desire of happiness, to which the actual, 
objective body is a limitation, 

As to what the angels strictly ave, whom heavenly souls will be 
like, the Bible is as far from giving us any definite information as 
on other weighty subjects; it only calls them avevpara spirits, and 
declares them to be higher than mon, The lator Christians ox- 
pressed themselves more definitely on this subject; more dofinitely, 
but variously, Some assigned bodies to the angels, others not; a 
difference which, however, is only apparent, since the angelic body 
is only a phantasmal one. But concerning the human body of tho 
resurrection, they had not only different, but oven opposite, con~ 
ceptions; indeed, these contradictions lay in the nature of the case, 
necessarily resulted from the fundamental contradiction of tho re- 
ligious consciousness which, as we have shown, exhibits itself in 
the incompatible propositions, that the body which is raised is the 
same individual body which we had before the resurrection, nnd 
that nevertheless it is another. It is the same body even to 

+ the hair, “cum neo porituras sit capillis, ut ait Dominus: Capillus 
de eapite veatvo non peribit.” (Augustinus und Petrus L. 1, iv, dist. 
44,4. 1.) Nevertholoss it is the samo in such a way, that every- 
thing burdonsome, overything contradictory to transcendental 
feeling, is vomoved, “Immo sicut dicit Angustinus: Detrahentur 
vitin ot romanebit natura. Superevcrescentia autem capillorum et 
unguium est de supsyfluitate et vitio natura St enim non peceasset 
homo, crescerent ungues ot capilli ejus usque ad determinatam quan , 
titatem, siout in loonibus ot avibus.” (Addit. Henrici ab Varimaria 
ibid. Hdit, Basiline, 1513.) What a specific, natve, ingenuous, 
confident, harmonious faith! The risen body, as the samo and 
yot another, a now body, has hair and nails, otherwise it would be 
# maimed body, deprived of an essontial ornament, and consequently 
the resurrection would not be a restitutio in integrum; moreover 
they are the same hair and nails as before, but yot so modified thar 
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they aro in accordance with the body. Why do not the bolieving 
theologians of modern times entor into such specialities as oceupied 
the older theologians? Because thoir faith is itself only general, 
jindofinite, 7¢, a faith which they only suppose themselves to 
possess; because, from fear of their understanding, which has long 
been at issuo with their faith, from fear of risking their feeblo faith 
by bringing it to the light, that is, considering it in detail, they 
suppress the consequences,’ the necessary determinations of their 
faith, and conceal them from their understanding. 


§17. 


What faith dentes on earth i affirms in heaven; what tt 
venounces hare it recovers @ hundred-fold there. In this world, faith 
ocoupies itself with nullifying the body; in the other world, with 
establishing it. ‘Here the main point is the separation of the soul 
from the body, there the main point is the reunion of the body 
with the soul. “T would live not only regording to the soul, but 
according to the body also. I would have the corpus with me; I 
would that the body should return to the soul and be united with 
it.”"—Lauthor (T. vii. p. 90). In that which is sensuous, Christ is 
supersensuous; but for that reason, in the supersensnous ho is 
sensuous, eavenly bliss is therefore by no means merely 
spiritual, it is equally corporeal, sensuous—a stato in which all 
wishes are fulfilled, “Whatever thy heart seeks joy and 
pleasure in, that shall bo there in abundance. For it is said, God 
shall be,all in all. And where God is, there must be all good 
things that oun ever be desired.” “Dost thou desire to see acutely, 
and to hear through walls, and to be so light that thou mayst be 
wherever thou wilt ina moment, whethor hore bolow on tho earth, 
or above in the clouds, that shall all bo, and what more thou canst 
conosive, which thou couldst have in body and soul, thou shalt have 
abundantly if thon hast Him,”—Luther (L. x. pp. 880, 381), Cor. 
tainly eating, drinking, and marriage find no place in the Christian 
heavon, as they do in the Mahomedan; but only because with 
those enjoyments want is associated, and with want mater, 4. ¢, 
passion, dependence, unhappiness. “ Tlic ipsa indigontia morietur, 
Tune vere dives ovis, quando nullius indigens exis,”—A ugustin, 
(Serm, ad pop. p. 77, o 9). The pleasures of this carth aro only 
medicines, says the samo writer; truc health oxiats only in im- 
ynortal life— vera sanitas, nisi quando vora immortalitas,” Tho 
heavenly life, the heavenly body, is as free and unlimited as wishes, 
as omnipotont as imagination. “Futurae ergo resurrectionis corpus 
imporfeotac felicitatis erit, si cibos sumore non potuerit, imper- 
fectae felicitatis, si oibus eguerit."—Augustin, (Mpist. 102, § 
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6, edit. cit.) Novortheless, existonce in a body without fatiguo, 
without heaviness, without disagrecables, without diseaso, without 
mortality, is associated with the highest corporeal wellbeing. Liven, 
tho knowledge of God in heaven is free from any offort of thought 
or faith, is sensational, immediate knowlodge—intuition, The Ohris- 
tians aro indeed not agreed whothor God, as God, the assentia Dei, 
will be visible to bodily oyes, (Sve, for oxample, Augustin. Sorm, 
ad pop. p. 277, and Buddeys, Comp. Inst, Th. 1, ii a 3, § 4) 
But in this difference we again have only tho contradiction 
between tho abstract and tho real God; the former is certainly not 
an object of vision, but the latter isso. “ Flesh and blood is the 
wall between me and Christ, which will be tern away..... There 
everything will be certain, For in that life the eyes will sce, tho 
mouth taste, and the nose smell it; the treasure will shine into the 
soul and life...... Faith will cease, and I shall behold with my 
eyes,” —Larther (T. ix, p. 598), It is clear from this again, that 
God, as he isan object of religious sentiment, is nothing else than a 
product of tho imagination, The heavenly beings are super- 
sensuous sensuous, immaterial material beings, 4. ¢, heings of the 
imagination; but they are like God, nay, identical with God, 
consequently God also is a suporsensuous sensuous, an immatorial 
material being. 


§ 18, 


The contradiction in the Sacraments ts the contradiction of nats 
alism and supernaturalism, In the first place the natural qualities 
of water are pronounced essential to Baptism, “Si quig dixerit 
aquam verwn et neluralem non esse de necessitate Baptismi ntquo 
ideo verba ila domini nostri Jesu Christi: Nisi quis ronatus fuerit 
eo agua eb Spivitn sancto, ad metamorpham aliquam detorserit, 
anathema sit.—Concil, Trident. (Sessio vii, Can, ii, de Bapt.) 
Deo substantia hujus sacramenti sunt verbum et elementum. ..,.. 
Non orgo in adio liquore potest consecrari baptismus ivi in aqua— 
Petrus Lomb, (1, iv. dist, 3,0 1,¢ 5). Ad cortiludinom haptismi 
roquiribur major quam, unis guttae quantitas, ...... Necosso ost ad 
valorom baplismi fori contachwm physicum intor aquam. of corpus 
baptizati, ita ut non sufficint, vestos tantum ipsius aqua tingl, ...... 
Ad cortitudinem baptismi roquiritur, ut saltem talés pare corporis 
abluatur, ratione cujus homo solot dici vero ablutus, v. 6, collum, 
humeri, pootus ef pracsortim caput.—Theolog. Schol. (P. Mezgor. 
Aug. Vind. 1696, T. iv, pp. 230, 231). quam, eamque veram ae 
naturalem in baptismo adhibendam esso, exemplo Joannis...... 
non minus vero ct Apostolotum Act. viii. 36, x. 47, patot—I, 
Buddeus (Com, Inst. Th. dog. 1 iv. « i, § 6)" Thus wator 
is essential, But now comes tho negation of the natural qualities 
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of wanton, The significance of Baptism is not the natural power 
of water, but the supernatural, almighty power of the Word of 
God, who instituted the use of water as a sacrament, and now by 
means of this vloment imparts himself to man in a supernatural, 
miraculous manner, but who could just as well have chosen any 
other clement in order to produce tho same offect. So Luther, for 
example, says: “ Understand the distinction, thet Baptism is quite 
anothor thing than all other water, not on account of its natural 
quality, but because here something more nobleisadded, Tor God 
himself brings hither his glory, power, and might......a8 St. Augus- 
tine also hath taught: ‘accedat verbum ad elementum ot fit sacra- 
mentum,” “ Baptize them in the name of the Father, &o, Water 
withont these words is mere water. ......Who will call the baptism 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost mere water? Do we not see 
what sort of spice God puts into this water? When sugar is thrown 
into water it is no longer water, but a costly clarat or other bever- 
age, Why thon do we here soparate the word from the water and 
say, it is mere water; as if the word of God, yea, God himself, wero 
not with and in the wator, ..,... Therefore, the water of Baptism is 
such a water as takes away sin, death, and unhappiness, helps us in 
heaven and to overlasting life. It is become a precious sugared 
water, aromaticum, and restorative, since God has mingled himself 
therewith.”—-Luther (T. xvi. p. 105). 

Aa with the water in Baptism, which sacrament isnothing without 
water, though this water is nevertheless in itself indiferont, so is it 
with the wine and bread in the Eucharist, evon in Catholicism, 
where the substance of bread and wino is destroyed hy the power 
of the Almighty, “Accidentia eycharistica tamdiu continent 
Christum, quundiu retinont ilud temporamentum, eum quo con- 
naturaliter panis et vini substantia permanerot: ut econtra, quando 
tania fit temporamenti dissolutio, ilorumque corruptio, wh stb iis 
substantia panis et vini naturaliter remancro non posset, desiaunt 
continore Christum.”-—-Theol. Schol. (Mozger, 1. 6, p. 292.) ‘That is 
to say: 80 long as tho broad remains bread, so long does tho bread 
remain flesh; whon tho bread is gono, the flesh is Zone, Thorofore 
a due portion of bread, at loast enough to ronder bread recognisable 
as such, must be present, for consecration to be possible. (Ch. p. 
"984. For the vest, Catholic transubstantiation, the conversio 
veclis et physica totius panis in corpus Christi, is only a consistent 
continuation of the miracles of the Old and New Testaments, By 
tho transformation of wator into wing, of a stall into a Kerpont, of 
stones into brooks (Ps. oxiv.), by these biblical transubstantintions 
the Catholics explained and proved the turning of bread into flesh, 
He who does not stumble at those iansformations, has no right, no 
reason to hesitate at accepting this, The Protestant doctrine of 
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the Lord's Supper is not loss in contradiction with reason thin the 
Catholic. “The body of Christ cannot be partaken otherwise than 
in two ways, spiritually or bodily. Again, this bodily partaking 
cannot be visible or perceptible,” 7. ¢, is not bodily, “else no bread 
would remain. Again, it cannot be mere bread ; otherwise it would 
not ho a bodily communion of the body of Christ, but of bread. 
Therofore the bread broken must also be truly and corporeally the 
body of Ohrist, although invisibly” (é ¢, incorporeally),—Lather 
(I, xix. p, 203), Tho difference is, that the Protestant gives no 
explanation concerning the mode in which bread can be flesh and 
wine blood. “Thercupon we stand, believe, and teach, that the body 
of Christ is trnly and corporeally taken and caten in tho Lord's 
Supper. But how this takes place, or how he is in the bread, we 
know not, and are not bound to know.”—Id. (ut sup, p, 393.) 
“He who will be a Christian must not ask, as our fanatics and 
factionavies do, how it can be that bread is the body of Christ and 
wine the blood of Christ.”-—Id. (T. xvi. p. 220.) “Cum retineamus 
doctrinam de praesentia corporis Christi, quid opus est quacrere de 
modo?’—Melancthon (Vita Mel. Camorarius. Id, Strobel. Halae, 
1777. p. 446). Hence the Protestants as well as the Catholics took 
refuge in Omnipotence, the grand source of ideas contradictory to, 
veason.—(Concord, Symm, Bog. Art. 7, Aff. 3. Nogat, 13. Sed 
also Luther, ¢. y. I, xix. p, 400.) 


An instructive example of theological incomprehensiblencss and 
supernaturalness is afforded by tho distinction, in relation to the 
Eachavist (Concordienb, Summ. Beg, art. 7), between partaking 
with the mouth and partakjng in a fleshly or natural mannor, 
“ We believe, teach, and confess that the body ‘of Christ is taken in 
the bread and wine, not alono spiritually hy frith, but also with the 
mouth, yet not in a Capernaitio, but a supernatural honvenly man- 
ner, for the sake of sacramental union.” “Probe namaite diserimen 
inter manducationein oralem ot natwralem tonondum est.  Wtsi 
enim oralom manducationem adseramus aique propugnemus, ned 
yalem tamen von admittimus. ...... Omnis cquidem mandueatio 
naturalis etiam oralis est, sed non vicissim oralis manducatio statim, 
est naturalis, ...... Unious itaqne licot sit actus, untewnque 
organum, quo panem eb corpus Christi, itomque vinun ot sangni- 
nein Christi accipimus, modus (yes, truly, the mode) nihilominus - 
maximopere differt, cum panem ot vinum modo natwrali ot sonsibili, 
corpus et sanguinem Christi stud equidem cum pane et vino, ab modo 
supernatural ot tnsensibili, qui adeo etiam & nomine mortaliiun 
(nor, assuredly, by any God) oxplicaro potest, revere interim 
: a corporis aecipiamus,”—Jo. Fr, Buddous (1. o Lib. v. a i, 
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§19. 


Dogma and Morality, Faith and Love, contradict erteh other tn 
* Christianity, It is ue that God, the objeob of faith, is in him- 
self the idea of the species in a mystical garb—tho common 
Father of men—and so far love to God is mystical love to mun, 
But God is not only the universal being; ho is also a peculiar, 
personal being, distinguished from Love. Whore the boing is din 
tinguished from love arises arbitrariness, Love acts from nuvossity, 
personality from will. Personality proves itsolf as auch only by 
arbitrariness; porsonality secks dominion, is greedy of glory; ib 
desires only to assert itself, to enforee its own authority, Tho 
highest worship of God as a personal being, ia therefore the wor- 
ship of God as an absolutely unlimited, arbitrary being, DPor- 
sonality, as such, is indifferent to all substantial determinations 
which lio in the nature of things; inherent necessity, tho covrcion 
of natural qualities, appears to it a constraint. Ifere we have the 
mystery of Christian love. The love of God, as tho predicate of 
a personal being, has hore the significance of grnee, frvour ; God ix 
+t gracious master, as in Judaism ho was a severe master. Graco 
is arbitrary love,—love which docs not act from an inward neces- 
sity of the nature, but which is equally capable of not doing what 
it does, which could, if it would, condemn its object; thus it is 
groundless, wnessontial, arbitrary, alsolutely subjective, moroly 
personal love, “He hath merey on whom he will havo merey, and 
whom: he will he hardeneth, (Rom, ix. 18) ...... Tho king 
does what he will, So is it with the will of God, 1To has perfect 
right and full power to do with us and all creatwros as ho will, 
And no wrong ia done tous, If Tis will had a ieasure or 
rule, © law, ground, or cause, it would not be the divine will 
Tou what He wills is right, becauso Ile wills it Whore thore 
is faith and the IToly Spirit ...... ib is believed that God would 
bo good and kind even if IIo consignod all men io damna- 
tion, ‘Ts not Exau Jacob's brother? said the Lord. Yob T have 
loved Jacob mid hated fisnu,'"—Luther (‘T. xix. pp, 88, 87, 90, 
91, 97). Where lovo is undorslood in this senso, jonlows watch 
is kept that man altribute nothing lo himself as moril, Uhat the 
merit may lie with the divine personality alono; thore every iden 
of necessity is carefully dismissed, in ordor, through the fecling of 
obligation and gratitude, to bo able to adore and glorify the por- 
sonality exclusively, The Jows dvified the pride of ancestry; the 
Qhristians, on the other hand, interproted and transformed the 
Jewish aristocratic principle of hereditary nobility into the domo. 
cratic principle of nobility of merit, he Jow makes salvation * 
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depend on birth, the Catholic on tho merit of works, the Protestant 
on the morit of faith, But the idea of obligation and merito- 
viousness allies itself only with a deed, » work, which cannot be 
demanded of me, or which does not necessarily proceed from my 
nature, The works of the poet, of the philosopher, can be regarded 
in tho light of morit only as considered externally, They are 
works of genius—inevitable products: the poet must bring forth 
poetry, the philosophor must philosophize, They have the highest 
satisfaction in the activity of creation, apart from any collateral 
or ulterior purpose, And it is just so with a truly noble moral 
action. Tothe man of noble feeling, the noble action is natural; 
he docs not hesitate whether he should do it or not, he does not 
place it in the scales of choice; he must do it Only he who so 
acts is a man to be confided in, Meritoviousness always involves 
the notion that a thing is done, so to speak, out of luxury, not out 
of necessity, The Christians indeed celebrated thehighest act in 
their religion, the act of God becoming man, as a work of love, 
But Christian love in so far as it reposes on faith, on the idea of God 
as a master, a Dominus, has the significance of an act of grace, of 
a love in itself superfluous, A gracious master is one who foregoes 
his rights, a master who does out of graciousness what, as a mastor, 
he is not bound to do—what goes beyond the strict idea of a 
master, Tio God, as a master, it is not even a duty to do good to 
man; he has even the right—for he is a master bound by no law— 
to annihilate man if he will. In fact, merey is optional, non-neces- 
sary love, love in contradiction with the essence of love, love 
which is not an incyitable manifestation of the nature, love,whigh 
the master, tho subject, the person, (personality is only an abstract, 
modern expression for sovereignty,) distinguishes from himself aso, 
predicate, which he can either have or not have, without consing 
to be himself. This internal contradiction necessarily manifested 
itself in the life, in the practico of Christianity ; it gave rise to tho 
practical sopmration of the subject from the prodicate, of fiith 
from love. As tho love of God to man was only an act of grace, 
#0 also the love of man to man wag only an act of favour or grace 
on the part of faith, Christian lovo is tho graciousness of faith, 
as the love of God is tho graciousness of personality or supremacy, 
(On the divino arbitrariness, see also J, A. Evnosti’s treatise 
previously cited: “ Vindicie arbitrii divini.”) 

Puith has within it « malignant principle. Christian faith, and 
nothing else, is the ultimate ground of Christian persecution and 
destruction of heretics, Faith recognises man only on condition 
that he recognises God, 4. ¢., faith itself Faith is tho honowr which 
man renders to God. Aud this honour is due unconditionally, To 

* fuith the basis of all duties is faith in God: faith is the absoluto 
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duty; duties to men are only derivative, subordinate, The unbe- 
liever is thus an ontlaw “—a man worthy of extermination, That 
which denies God must be itself denied, The highest orime is the 
crime Juesue majestatis Dei. To faith Gad is a porsonat being—tho 
supremely personal, inviolable, privileged being, ‘Ihe acme of per- 
sonality is*fuilour; hencoan injury towards the highest personality 
is necessarily the highest crizhe, The honvwr of God cannot be dis- 
avowed as an accidental, rade, anthropomorphic conception, Jor 
is not tho personality, even the oxistence of God, a scnsuous, 
anthropomorphic conception? Let those who renounce the honour 
bo consistent enough to renounce the personality. Iyrom the idea 
of personality results the idea of honow, and from this again the 
idea of religious offences, “ Quicunque Magistratibus male precatus 
fuerit, pro corwn arbitrio poonas Inito ; quicunque vero idem scclus 
erga Deum admiserit......dupidibus blasphemiae causa obruitur.”— 
(Lev. xxiv, 15, 16. Seo also Deut. xii, whence the Catholics 
deduce the right to kill horetios, Bochmer, 1, « 1 v. T. vii. 
§ 44.) “Tos autem morito torquori, qui Deum nesciunt, ut im- 
pios, ut injustos, nisi profanus nemo deliberat: quam parentem 
omnium et dominum omnium non minus seeloris sit ignorare, quam 
laedere.'—Minucii Fel, Oct. 0. 35. “Ubi erunt legis praccepta 
divinas, quee dicount: honora patrem ob matrem, si vocabulum 
palais, quod in homino honorari praccipitur, 7x Deo ingrune vio~ 
later ?*—Cypriani Epist. 73 (ed. Gersdorf,) “Cur enim, cum datum 
sit divinitus homint liberum avbitrium, adultoria legibus puniantur 
et sncrilegia pormittantur? An fidem non servare Levins est animanr 
Deo, guam feminam viro?”—Anguatinus (de correct. Donatist, lib, 
ad Bonifaciuin, o. 5). “Si hi qui nummos adultorant morte mule- 
tantur, quid de ilis statuondum consemus, qui fidem pervertere 
conantur?”—Paulus Cortosius (in Sentontias (Potri T..) iti, 1. dist, 
vii.) “Si enim illustrem ac pracpotontom virum nequaquain ox- 
honoraria quoquam licct, et si quisquam oxhonoravorit, doorotis 
Jogalibus reus sistitur ob injuriarum auctor jure damnaiu: quanto 
utique majoris piaouli orimen est, injuriosum quempiam Deo esse? 
Sompor enim per dignitatem injuriam porferontis crescit oulpa 
faciontis, quia necesso est, quanto major est persona jus qui contu- 
meliam patitur, tanto major sil noxa ojus, qui faoit,” ‘Thus speales 
Salvianns (do gubernat, Doi, 1, vi. p. 218, edil. cit.)—Sulvianuy, 
who is called Aayistrum Hpiscoporwm, sui sacculi Joremiam, Serip- 
tovem Christianissimum, Orbis christiant magistrum. But horesy, 
unbelief in goneral—heresy is only a definite, limited unholiof—ix 
blasphemy, and thus is the highest, the most flagilious crime. Thus 





* @Tiaoveticns usu omnium juinm destitutus est, ut deportatus.”—ZJ, I, Bochmer 
(le hv, Lit, vii, § 228, Sev also Tit, vi.) 
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to cite only one among innumerable examples, J. Ovcolainpadius 
writes to Servetus: “Dum non summam pationtiam prac me foro, 
dolens Jesum Christum filium Det sic dehonestari, parwm christiane 
trbi agero videor. In aliis mansuctus ero: in blesphemiia quac in 
Chvistum, non item.” (Llistoria Mich. Serveti. IT, nb Allwoorden 
Helmstadii, 1737. p, 13,) For whut is blasphomy? Ni vory noga- 
tion of an idea, of a definition, in which the honour of God, tho 
honour of faith is concorned. Sorvotus fell as a sacvifice to Christian 
faith, Calvin said to Servetus, two hours bofore his death; “ lgo 
vero ingenue pracfitus, me nunquam privates injurias {nisse per- 
seoutum,” and parted from him with a senso of being thoroughly 
sustained by the Bible: “ab haeretico homino, qui. abroxardxacrog 
peccabhat, secundum Pauli praccephun ciscossi, (Ibid. p 120.) Thus 
it was by no means a personal hatred, though this may have been 
conjoined,—it was a religious hatred which brought Servetua to 
the stake—the hatred which springs from the nature of unchecked 
faith, Even Melancthon is known to have approved the execution. 
of Servetus, The Swiss theologians, whose opinion was asked by 
the Genovans, very subtilely abstained, in their answer, from men- 
tioning the punishment of death,’ but agreed with the Genevaus in 
this—*horrendos Servati crrores detestandosesse, xevoriusque idcirco 
in Servetwn animadvertondum,” Thus there is uo differonce as to 
the principle, only as to the mode of punishment, Even Calvin, 
himself was so Cho istian as to desive to alleviate the horrible mode 
of death to which tho Senate of Genova condemned Servetus, (See 
on this subject, e.g. M. Adami Vita Calvini, p, 90. Vita Bezae, p. 
207. Vitae Theol. exter. Francof. 1618.) We have therefgre to 
consider this execution as an act of genoval significance—as 0 work. 
of faith, and that not of Roman Catholic, but of reformed, biblical, 
evangelical faith—That heretics must not he compelled to a pro- 
fession of tho faith by force, was certainly maintained by most of 
the lights of the church, but there novortheless lived in them tho 
most malignant hatred of heretics’ ‘Thuy, for oxample, St. Bormard 
says (Super Cantica, § 66) in rolation to heretics: “ Fides suadendn 
est, non imponenda,” but ho immediately adds: “ quamquam molius 
procul dubio gladio coercerentu, illius vidolicot, qui non sine cauas 
gladium portat,quam insuam errorem multostrajicore pormittentur.” 
ff tho faith of the present day no longer produces such flagrant 
deeds of horror, this is due only to the fact that the faith of this 





* Vory many Christinns 1ejected tho punishment of death, but othor oriminal 
punishments of heretics, such as banishment, confiscation —punishments which 
deprive of life indieotly—they did not find in contadiction with their Christian 
faith,—Sce on this subjcet J, H, Boghmm, Jus. Heol, Protest. 1, v. Wit. vie ge * 
§$ i, 166, 167, 162, 108, 
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age is not an uncompromising, living faith, but a sceptical, eclectic, 
unbelieving faith, curtailed and maimed by the power of art aud 
science, Where heretics are no longer burned either in the fires of 
this world or of the other, thore faith itself has no longer any firo, 
any vitality, ‘The faith which allows variety of belicf 1onounces its 
divino ovigin and rank, degrades itself to a subjective opinion, ¢ 
ts not to Christian faith, not to Christian love (i. 0, love limited by 
Jaith) sno! itis to doubt of Christian faith, to the victory of religious 
scepticism, to free-thinkers, to heretics, that we owe iolerunce, freedony* 
of opinion. Tt was tho heretics, persecuted by the Christian church, 
who alone fought for freedom of conscience, Christian freedom 
is froedom in non-esseutials only: on the fundamontal articles of faith 
freedom is not allowed. When, however, Christian faith—fnrith 
considered in distinction from love, for faith is not one with love, 
“ potestis habere fidem sine caritate” (AugustinusSerm. ad prop. § 90) 
—~is pronounced to be the principle, tho ultimate ground of the 
violent deeds of Christians towards hercties (that is, such decds as 
ayoso from real believing zeal) ; itis obviously not meant that faith 
could have these consequences immediately and originally, but only 
in its historical dovelopment. Still, even to the earliest Christians 
the heretic was an antichrist, and necessarily so—“advorsus Christum 
sunt haeretici” (Cyprianus, Epist 76, § 14, edit. cit,)—ncoursed— 
f apostoli,.....in epistolis haereticos exscerati sunt” (Cyprionus, ib. 
§ sl pa lost being, doomed by God to hell and everlasting death. 
«Thou hearest that the tares are already condemned and sentonced 
to the fire, Why thon wilt thon lay many sufforings on a heretic? 
Dost .thou not hear that he is already judged to a punishnon. 
heavier than he can bear? Who art thou, that thou wilt interfore 
and punish him who has already fullen under the punishment of a 
more powerful master? What would J do against a thiol alrendy 
sentonced to the gallows? ...... God has already commanded his 
angels, who in his own timo will bo the executioners of horetics,” 
—Luther (2. xvi. p. 132), When therefore the State, the world, 
became Christian, and also, for that reason, Christianity became 
worldly, tho Christian. religion a State religion ; then it was n neces- 
sary consequence that tho condemnation of heretics, which was at 
first only religious or dogmatic, became a political, practical con- 
demnation, and the eternal punishment of hell was anticipated by 
tomporal punishment, Tf thoreforo the definition and treatment of 
heresy as a punishable crime, is in contradiction with the Christian 
faith, it follows that « Ohristian king, a Christian State, is in con- 
tradiction with it; fora Christian State is that which executes the 
Divino judgments of faith with tho sword, which makes carth a 
heaven to believers, 2 hell to wnbeliovers. “Docuimus......pertinoro 
ad reyes reliyiosos, non solum adultorie vel homicidia vel hujusmodi 


. 
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alia flagitin sou facinora, verum otinm sacrilegia severitate congrua 
cohibere,”"—Augustinus (Epist. ad Duleitium). “Kings ought thus to 
serve the Lord Christ, by helping with Jaws that his honour be fur- 
thored, Now when the temporal magistracy finds scandalous errors, 
whereby tho honour of the Lord Christ is blasphemed and men’s sal- 
vation hindered, andaschism arises among the people...... whore such 
folso teachors will not be admonished and ccaso from preaching: there 
ought the temporal magistracy confidently to arm itself and know 
‘that nothing else befits its office, but to apply the sword and all force, 
thatdoctrino may be pure and God's service genuine and unperverted, 
and also that peace and unity may bo presorved."—Luthor (T. xv, pp. 
110, 111), Let it bo further remarked heré, that Augustine justi- 
fics the application of coorcive mensuves for the awalking of Ohris- , 
tien faith, by wging that the apostle Paul was converted to Chris- 
tianity by a deed of foree—a miracle. (De Correct. Donat. ¢. 6.) 
Tho intrinsic connexion between temporal and eterhal, 7, 2, political 
and spivilual punishment is clear from this, that the same reasons 
which have been urged against the temporal punishment of heresy, 
are oqually valjd against tho punishment of hell. If heresy or un- 
belief cannot be punished here because it is a mere mistake, neithor 
can it be punished by God in hell. If coercion is in contradiction 
with tho nature of faith, so is hell; for tho fear of the terrible conse- 
quence of unbelief, the tormonts of hell, urge to belief against 
knowledge and will, Boehmer, in his Jus Heel., argues that heresy 
and unbelief should be struck out of the category of crimes, that 
unbeliof is ouly a vitium theologiowm, » paccatum in Deum. But God, 
in the view of faith, is not only a religious, but a political, 
juridical being, the King of kings, tho true head of the State, 
“There is no power but of God...... it ig the minister of God.” 
Rom. xiii 1,4. If therefore the juridical ideg of majesty, of kingly 
dignity and honour, applies to God, sin against God, unbeliof, must 
by consequence come under the definition of crime, Aud as with 
God, so with faith. Where faith is still a truth, and a public truth, 
thero no doubt is entertained that it can be demanded of ovory ono, 
that ovory ono is bound to believe, Bo it further obsorved, that 
tho Christian Chursh has gonoso far in ils hatred against horotics, that 
according to the canon law ovon the suspicion of heregy is 2 orime, 
“ita ut do jure canonico revera crimen suspoctt dobur, oujus ewisten- 
tiam frustra ta jure civili quaerimus,"—~Bochmer (1. 0. v. Tit, vii. 

23—42), 

i The araaiid to love enemies extends only to personal enemies, 
not to the enemies of God, the enemies of fuith. Does not the Lord 
Christ command that we should lovo even our onomies? Ilow 
thon does David here boast that he hates the assembly of the 
wicked, and sits not with the ungodly?...... For the sake of the 
porson I should love them; but for the sake of the doctrine I should 
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hate them. And thus I must hate them or hate God, who com- 
mands and wills that we should cleavo to his word alone...... What 
I cannot love with God, I must hate; if they only preach some- 
thing which is agninst God, all love and friondship is destroyed ;— 
thereupon I hate thee, and do thee no good. For faith must be 
uppermost, and where the word of God is attacked, hate takes the 
placo of love...... And so David means to say: I hate them, not 
because they have done injury and ovil to me and led a bad and 
wioked life, but because they despise, revile, blasphome, fulsify, and 
porsecute the word of God.” “Faith and love aro two things. 
Faith endures nothing, love ondures all things. Taith curses, love 
blesses: faith seeks vehgeance and punishment, love seeks for- 
eavance and forgiveness.” “Rathor than God's word should 
fall and heresy stand, faith would wish all creatures to be destroyed ; 
for through heresy men lose God himself."—Luther ('T. vi. p, 94. 
T. v. pp. 624, 630), Sco also, on this subject, my treatise in tho 
Deutsches Jahrb. and Augustini Enarrat. in Eealat Oxxxviii, 
Coxe) As Luther distinguishes thé person from the enomy of 

od, so Augustine here distinguishes the man from the enomy of 
God, from tho unbelieyér, aud says: we should hate the mgodli- 
ness in the man, but love the humanity in him, But what, then, 
in the eyes of faith, is the man in distinction from faith, man 
without faith, ie, without God? Nothing; for the sum of all 
realitics, of all thatis worthy of love, ofall that is good and essential, 
is faith, as that which alone apprehends and possesses God, It is 
true that man as man is the image of God, but only of the natural 
God, of God as the Creator of Nature, But the Creator is only 
God as he manifests himsolf outwardly; the truo God, God a% ho 
is in himself, the inward essence of God, is the triwe God, is espo- 
cially Christ. (Seo Lnthor T. xiv. pp. 2, 3, and ‘B, xvi. p, 581.) 
Aud the imaga of this ius, ossential, Christinn God, is only the 
beliover, the Christian. Moreover, man is not to be loved for his 
own sake, but for God's,  Diligondus est proptor Deum, Deus vero 
propter so ipsum.” (Augustinus de doctrina chr. 1, i. co, 22, 27.) 
ALow, thon, should the unbelieving man, who has no resemblance 
to tho true God, be an object.of love? 


§ 20. 


Faith separates man from men, puts in the place of the natural 
unity founded in Natwe and Love, @ supernatural unity — 
*the unity of Faith, “Inter Christianum et gentilem non fides 
tantum debet, sed etiam vita distinguoro. ...... Nolito, uit Apo- 
stolus, jugum ducere cum infidelibus, ....., Sit ergo inter nos et tllos 
mawima sexcratio.—Torony mus (Kpist, Crlantio matrone). ...... 
“Propo nihil gravius quam copulari alienigeniae. ...,.. Nam cum 
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ipsum conjugium velamino sacordotali cl benedictiono sanctilicari 
oportent: giomodo potest conjnyium rlici, ubinon est fidei concordia ? 
. Sagpe plepiqne capti amore fominarum fidem suam prodiderunt.”"— 
Ambrosins. (Hp. 70, Lib. ix.) “Non enim licet christiano cum 
gontili vel judaco inire conjugium,”—Potrus L, (1, iv. dist. 89, 0 1). 
And this separation is by no means unbiblical. On the contrary, 
wo find that, in support of it, the Fathers appeal directly to tho 
Bible, Tho well-known passage of tho apostle Paul concerning 
marriage betweon heathens and Christians relates only to marriages 
which had taken place before conversion, not to those which were 
yet to bo contracted. Lot tho vendor refer to what Potor, Lom- 
bard says in the book alrendy cited, “Tho first Christians did not 
acknowledge, did not once liston to, all those relatives who sought 
to twn thom away from the hope of tho heavenly reward, This 
they did through the power of the Cospel, for the sake of which all 
love of kindred was to be despised; inasmuch as .,.... the brother- 
hood of Christ far surpassed natural brotherhood, To us the Tather- 
Jand,and a common nante is not so dear, but that wo have a horror 
even of our parents, if thoy seek to advise somothing against tho 
Lord.”--G. Amold (Wubro Abbild. dor erston Christen. B, iv, 0, 2), 
«Qui amat patrem et matrem plug quem me, non est mo dignus 
Matth. x. ....,, in hoo vos non agnosco parontes, sed hostes ....., 
Alioquin quid mihi ot vobis? Quid « vobis habeo nisi peecatum et 
miseriam ?”—Bernardus (Epist, iii, Ex persona Heliae monaohi. 
ad parentes suos), '“ Etsi impium est, coutenmere matrem, con- 
temnore tamen propter Christum piissimum est.”—Bernhardus (Ep. 
104, See also Epist, 351, ad Hugonem novitium), “Audi sententiam 
Isidori; multi canonicorrm, monachorum . temporali salute 
suorum parentum perdunt animas suas ...... Servi Dei qui paron- 
tum suorum utilitatem procurant a Dei amore se separant.”—De 
Modo bene vivendi (8, vii.) “Omnem hominem fidelem jadica baum 
esse fratrem,” (Ibid. Sermo 13.) Ambrosius dicit, longo plus nos 
debore diligere jilios quos de funte levamus, quem quos carnaliter 
genuimus.”—(Petrus L, 1. iv. dist. 6, 0. 5, addit, Honr, ab Vurim,) 
“Tnfantes nasountw: cum peceato, nec fiunt haeredos vitae aeternas 
sino remissions peceati. ,,..,. Oum igitur dubium non sit, in infan- 
tibus essa peceatum, dobet aliquod esse discrimen infuntium Mthni- 
corum, qui manent ret, ob infantium in Heelesia, qui recipiamtur a 
Deo per ministerium.”-—Melancthon (Loci do bapt. inf, Argum, I, 
Compare with this the passage above cited from Buddous, as a proof 
of the narrowness of the true believer's love). “Ut Episcopi vel 
Clerici in cos, qui Catholici Clristiani non sunt, ctiam si consanguine? 
fuorint, nec por donationcs rerum suarum liquid oonferant.— 
Coneil. Carthag. IT]. can. 13. (Summa Carranza.) “Cum haereticis 
nec orandum, nec psallendun,"—Coneil, Carthag, IV. can, 72 (ibid.) 
‘ 
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Faith has the significance of religion, love only that of morality. 
This has been declared very decidedly by Protestantism, The 
doctrine that love does not justify in the sight of God, but only 
faith, expresses nothing further than that love has no religious powor 
and significance, (Apol. Augsb. Confess, art. 3, Of Love and 
the Fulfilment of the Law.) It is certainly here said: “What the 
scholastic writers tench concerning the love of God is a dveam, and 
it is impossible to know and love God before we know and lay hold 
on mercy through faith, For then first does God become objectum 
amabile, » loveable, blissful object of contemplation,” Thus hore 
morcy, love is made the proper object of faith, And it is true that 
faith is immediately distinguished from love only in this, that faith 
places out of itself what love places in itself, “We believe that 
our justification, salvation, and consolation, lie out of oursclves.”— 
Luther (T. xvi. p. 497. Seo also T, ix. p, 587), Itis tine that faith 
in the Protestant sense, is faith in the forgiveness of sins, faith in 
mercy, faith in Christ, as the God who suffered and died for men, 
so that man, in order to attain everlasting salvation, has nothing 
further to do on his side than believingly to accept this sacrifice of 
God for him, Butit is not as love only that God is an objeot of faith. 
On the contrary, the characteristic object of faith as /ath, is God as 
a subject, a person, And is a God who accords no merit to man, 
who claims all exclusively for himself, who watches jealously over his 
honour—is a self-interested, ogoistic God like this n God of love? 

The morality which proceeds from fuith has for tis principle and 
criterion only the contradiction of Nature, of man. As the highest 
objoct of faith is that which most contradicts reason, the Eucharist, 
80 necossarily the highest virtue of the morality which is tae and 
obedient to faith, is that which most contradicts Nature, Dog- 
matic miracles have thorefore moral miracles as their consequence. 
Antinaiwral morality is the twin sister of supernatural faith As 
faith vanquishes Nature ontsido of man, so the morality of faith 
vanquishes Natuvo within man. This practical supornaturalism, tho 
sunnnit of which is “virginity, the sister of the angols, the queen of 
virtues, tho mother of all good” (sce A. v, Buchers: Gvistliches 
Suchverloren, Siinmtl, W. B, vi, 161) has beon especially deve- 
loped by Catholicism ; for Protestantism has held fast only the 
principle of Christianity, and has arbitrarily climinated its logical 
consaquonces, it has embraced only Christian faith and not Christian 
morality, In faith, Protestantism has brought man back to the 
stand~point of primitive Christianity ; but in lif, in practice, in mo- 
vality, it has restored him to the pre-Christian, the Old Testament, 
the heathen, adamitic, natural stand-point, God instituted mar- 
riage in paradise; therefore ovon in the present day, even to Chris- 
tians, tho command; Multiply! is valid. Chvist advises thogo only 
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not to marry who “can reccive” this higher rule. Chastity is a 
supernatural gift; it cannot therefore be oxpected of evory one 
But is not faith also a supornatural gifl, a special gift of God, a 
miracle, as Luther says innumerable times, and is it not neverthe- 
less commanded to us all? Ave not all men included in the 
command to mortify, blind and contemn the natural reason? Ts 
not the tendency to believe and accopt nothing which contradicts 
reason, as natural, as strong, as necessary in us, as the sexual 
impulse? If wo ought to pray to God for faith because by ourselves 
wo are too weak to believe, why should wo not on the sane ground 
ontreat God for chastity? ‘Will ho deny us this giftif wo earncstly 
implore him for it? Never! Thus wo may vogard chastity aa a 
universal command equally with faith, for what we cannot do of 
ourselyos, we can do through God., What speaks against chastity 
speaks against faith also, and what speaks for faith, speaks for 
chastity. One stands and falls with tho other; with a supernatural 
faith is necessarily associated a supernatwral morality, Pyotestant- 
ism tore this bond asunder: in faith it affirmed Christianity; in 
lifo, in practico, it donied Christianity, rcknowledged the autonomy 
of natural reason, of man,—restored man to his original rights, 
Protestantism rejected colibacy, chastity, not because it contradicted 
the Biblo, but because it contradicts man and Nature, “He who 
will bo single renounces the name of man, and proves or makes 
himself an angel or spirit. ...... It is pitiable folly, to wondor that 
a man takes a wife, or for any one to be ashamed of doing so, since 
no one wondors that men are accustomed to eat and drink” — 
Luther (T, xix. pp. 368, 369). Does this unbelief as to the possi- 
bility and reality of chastity accord with the Bible, where celibacy 
is eulogized as ® laudable and consequently a possible, attainable 
state? No! It is in direct contradiction with tho Bible. Pro- 
testantism, in consequence of its practical spirit, and thorefore by its 
own inherent force, repudiated Christian supranaturalism in tho 
gphore of morality, Christianity oxists for it only in fiith—not 
in law, not in moralily, not in the State, Tk is true that lovo (the 
- compendium of morality) bolongs cssontially to the Christian, so that 
where there is no love, where faith docs not attost itself by love, 
thore is no faith, no Christianity, Nevertheless lovo is only the 
outward manifestation of faith, only a consequonae, and only human, 
“Vaith alono deals with God,” “frith makes us gods ;" love makes 
ws merely men, and as faith alone is for God, so God is for faith 
uone, ¢. ¢, frith alone is the divine, the Christian in man. ‘To faith 
belongs ctcrnal life, to loye only this temporal life. “ Long beforo 
Christ came God gave this temporal, earthly life 40 the whole world, 
and said, that man should Jove Tim and his noighbour, Aftor that 
ho gave tho world to his Son Christ, that we through and by him 
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should have eternal life. ...... Moses and the law belong to this life, 
but for the othor life we must have the Lord."—Luther (T. xvi. p. 
459). Thus although love belongs to the Christian, yet is tho 
Christian a Christian only through this, that he Lelioves in Christ, 
Tt is true that to serve one’s neighbour, in whatever way, rank or 
calling, is to serve God. But the God whom I serve in fulfilling a 
worldly or nttural office, is only the universel, mundane, natural, 
pre-christian God. Government, the State, marriage, oxisted prior 
to Christianity, was an institution, an ordinance of God, in which 
he did not as yet reveal himself as the true God, as Cliist, Christ 
hag nothing to do with all these worldly things; they are external, 
indifferent to him. But for this very reason, every worldly calling 
and rank is compatible with Christianity; for tho true, Christian 
sorvice of God is faith alone, and this can be oxercised everywhere. 
Protestantism binds men only in faith, all the rest it leaves free; but 
only because all tho rest is external to faith, 

It is true that we are bound by the commandments of Christian 
morality, as, for example, “ Avenge not yourselves,” &o,, but they 
have validity for us only as private, not as public persons, The 
world is governed according to its own laws, Catholicism “ mingled 
together the worldly and spiritual kingdoms,” « ¢., it sought to 
govern the world by Chrigtianity. But “Christ did not come on 
earth to interfere in the government of the Emperor Augustus 
and teach him how td reign.”—Luther (L, xvi. p. 49). Where 
worldly govornmont begins, Christianity ends; there worldly justice, 
the sword, war, litigation, prevail. As a Christian I let my cloak 
be stolen from me without resistance, but as a citizen I seck to 
recovor it bylaw,  “Tvangolium non abolot jus nature.’—Melanc- 
thon (de vindicta Loci. Sce also on thissubject M. Chomnitii Loci 
theol. do vindicta), In fact, Protestantism is the practical nogation 
of Christianity, the practical assertion of the natural man, Iv is 
‘iwue that Protestantism also commands the mortifying of the flesh, 
tho negation of the natural man; but apart from tho fact that this 
nogation has for Protestantism no religious significance and oflicacy, 
doos not justify, 7¢, make aceeptable to God, procure salvation ; 
the nogation of the flesh in Protestuntism, is nat distinguished from 
that limitation of the flesh which natural reason and morality 
enjoin on man. ‘Che necessary practical consequences of the Chris- 
tian faith, Protestantism has relegated to the other world, to heaven 
-—in other words, has denied thom. In heaven first ecascs the 
worldly stand-point of Protestantism; there we no longer marry, 
there first wo aro new cronturcs; but hero everything remains as of 
old “until that life; there the oxternal life will be changed, for 
Ohvist did not come to chango ,tho creature,—Luthor (TP. xv, 
p. 62) ILove wo are half heathens, half Christians; half citizens 
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of tho earth, half citizens of heaven. Of this division, this disunity, 
this chasm, Catholicism knows nothing, What it denies in heaven, 
i.e, in faith, it denics also, as far as possible, on earth, i. ¢, in 
morality, “Grandis igitur virtutis ost et sollicitate diligontiae, 
superare quod nate sig: in carne non carnuliter vivere, tecum, pug- 
nave quotidic."—Hicronymus (Ep. Furiae Rom. nobilique viduac), 
“Quanto igitur natwra amplius vinci ob premitur, tanto major 
gratia infunditur.”—Thomas d K. (imit, 1. ii, o. 54), “ Esto robustus 
tam in agendo, quam in pationdo naturae contraria” (ibid. 0. £9), 
“ Beatus ile homo, qui propter te, Domino, omnibus crenturis licon- 
tiam abeundi tribuit, qui naterae vine fucit et concupiscontias carnis 
fervore spiritus crucifigit ” (c. 48). “ Adhue proh dolor! vivit in me 
verus home, non est totus orucifixus” (ibid. o. 34, 1, iii 0. 19, 1 di 
¢, 12), And these dicta, by no means emanate simply from the 
pious individuality of the author of the work de Imitatione Christi; 
they express the genuine morality of Catholicism, that morality 
which the saints attested by their lives, and which was sanctioned 
even by the Head of the Church, othorwiso so worldly, Thus it 
is said, for oxample, in the Canonizatio 8, Bernhardi Abbatis por 
Alexandrum papam ITT, anno Ch. 1164, Litt. apost.......primo ad, 
Praclatos Weelos, Gallic, : “In afflictione vero corporis sui usque adeo 
sibi mundum, seque mundo reddidit erucifixum, ut confidamus mar- 
tyrum quoque cum merite obtinore sanctorum eto,” It was owing, 
to this purely negative moral principle, that tHere could be onuncinted 
within Catholicism itself the gross opinion that mero martyrdom, 
without the motive of love to God, obtdins heavenly blessedness, 
It is true that Catholicism also in practice deniod the supra- 
naturalistic morality of Christianity ; but its negation has an esson- 
tinlly different significance from that of Protestantism; it is a 
negation de fucto but not de jure. The Catholic denied in life 
what he ought to have affirmed in life—as, for oxample, the vow of 
chastity,—what ho desired to affirm, at least if ho was 2 roligious 
Catholic, but which in the nature of things he could not alti 
‘Thus he gave validity to tho luy of Natura, he gratified the flosh, 
in a word, he was aman, in contradiction with his essentinl cha- 
racter, his roligious principle and conscience, Adhewe grok dolor! 
vivit in me verus homo, Catholicism has proved to the world that 
the supernatural principle of faith in Christianity, applied to life, 
made a principle of morals, has immoral, radically corrupting con- 
sequences, ‘This oxporionce Protestantism made use of, oy rathor 
this oxperionce called forth Protestuntism, It made the illegiti- 
mate, practical negation of Christianity—illegitimate in the sense 
of true Catholicism, though not in tliat of the degenerate church— 
_ the law, the norm of life. You ewnnot in life, ab least in this lif, 
he Ohristians, peculiay, superhuman beings, therefore ye ought not 
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to be such, And it logitimized this negation of Christianity before 
its still Christian couscience, by Christianity itself, pronounced it to 
be Christian ;—no wonder, therefore, that now at last modern Chvis- 
tianity not only practically but theoretically represents the total 

- negation of Christianity as Christianity, Wen, however, Pro- 
tostantism is designated as the contradiction, Catholicism as the 
unity of faith and practice, it is obvious that in both cases we refer 
only to the essence, to the principle. 

Laith sacrifices man to God. Tluman sacrifice belongs to the 
very idea of religion. Bloody human sacrifices only dramatize this 
idea, “By faith Abraham offered up Isaac."—Heb, xi. 17. “ Quanto 
major Abraham, qui unicumn filium voluntate jugulavit...:..Jepte 
obtulit virginem filinam et idcivco in enumerationo sanctorum ab 
Apostolo ponitur,”——Hicronymus (Epist. Juliano).’ On the human 
sacrifices in the Jowish religion we refer the veader to the works of 
Daumer and. Ghilliny. In the Christian religion also’ it is only 
blood, the sacrifice of the Son of Man, which allays God’s anger and 
reconciles him to man. Therefore a puro, guiltless man must fall a 
sacrifice, Such blood alone is precious, such alone has reconciling 
powor, And this blood, shed on tho cross for the allaying of the 
divino angor, Christians partake in the Lord’s Supper, for the 
strengthening and sealing of their faith, But why is the blood 
taken uncer the form of wins, the flesh under the form of bread? 
That it may not appear as if Christians ato real human flesh 
and drank human blood, that the natural man may not shrink 
from the mystories of the Christian faith, “Rtenim ne humana 
infirmitas esum oarnis et potum sanguinis in swnptione horreret, 
Christus vari et palliavt ila duo valudt speciebus panis et vini”— 
Bernard (edit, cit. pp. 189—191), “Sub alia autem specie tribus de 
causis carnom ot sanguinem tradit Christus ot deinceps sumendum 
instituit, Ut fides soil. haberet meritum, quae est de his quao 
non videntury, quod fides non habet meritwn, ubi humana ratio 
prachet exporimentum, Tt ideo etiam uo abhorreret animus quod 
cerneret oculus; quod ron hubemus ia usu carnem erudam comedere 
ot senguinem bibere......Wb etiam ideo ne ab tneredulis religions 
chvistiunas insultareer, Undo Anguatinus: Nihil rationabilius, 
quam ut senguinis similitudinem sumamus, ut ot ite voritas non 
dosit of ridiculom nulon fal & pagaris, quad crvovem. oceisi 
hominis bihainvs.”—Petrus Lomb. (Bent. lib. iv. dist. ii, o 4.) 

Bub as tho bloody human saorifice, while it expresses the utmost 
abnegation of man, is at the same time tho highest assertion of his 
value j—for only because Iwan life is regarded as the highest, 
because the sacrifice of it is the most painful, costs the greatest 
conquest ovor fouling, is it offered to God ;—so the contradiction of ’ 
the Eychavist with human nature is only upparent, Apart from 
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tho fact that flesh and blood avo, as St, Bernard says, clothed with 
bread and wine, 7, ¢, that in truth it is not flesh but brend, not 
blood but wine, which is partaken,—the mystery of the Eucharist 
resolves ilsolf into the myslory of cating and drinking, “All 
ancient Christian doctors...... dench that the body of Olivist is not 
taken spiritually alone by faith, which happens also out of tho 
Sacraments, but also corporoally; not alone by believers, by the 
pious, but also by unworthy, unbelieving, filse and wicked Chris- 
ties.” “'Thoro aro thus two ways of cating Christ's flesh, ono 
spiridual,,,... such spiritual cating however is nothing olse than 
faith...... The othor way of cating the body of Christ is to oat it 
corporeally or sacramentally,” (Concordienb, Evkl. art, 7.) Tho 
mouth eats tlie body of Christ bodily.”"—Luthor (against tho 
“fanatics.” T, xix. p. 417). What thon forms tho specific differ- 
ence of the Eucharist} ating and drinking. Apart from tho 
Sacrament, God is partakon of spiritually; in the Sacrament he is 
partaken of materially, z.¢, he is eaten and drunken, assimilated 
by the body. But how couldst thou receive God into thy body, if 
it were in thy esteem an organ unworthy of God? Dost thou pow 
wine into a water-cask? Dost thou not declare thy hands and lips 
holy, when by means of thom thou comest in contact with the Tloly 
One? ‘Thus if God is eaten and drunken, eating and drinking is 
declared to be a divine acl; and this is what the Eucharist ex- 
proses, though in a self-contradictory, mystical, covert mannor, 
But it is our task to express tho mystery of religion, oponly and 
honourably, clearly and definitely. Lafe"is God; the enjoyment of 
life is the enjoyment of God; true bliss in life is true religion, But 
to tho enjoyment of life belongs the cnjoyment of eating and 
drinking, If therofore life in general is holy, cating and drinking 
must be holy. Is this an irreligious oreed? Let it bo remembered 
that this irreligion is tho analyzed, wafolded, unequivocally ex~ 
pressed mystory of religion itself AM the mysteries of yoligion 
ultimatcly resolve thomselves, a8 wo have shown, into the mystery 
of heavonly bliss, But heavonly bliss is nothing ol4o than happinoss 
freed from tho limita of reality, The Christions have happiness for 
their object just as much as the henthons; the only difforenco is, 
that the heathons place heaven on earth, tho Christians place earth 
in heaven, Whatevor is, whatever is really enjoyed, is finito; that 
which is not, which is belioved in and hoped fox, is infinite, 


§ 21. 


The Christian religion is a contradiction. It is aé once the ve~ 
conciliation and the disunion, the unity and the opposition of' God 
and man. This contradiction is personified in the Goil-Man, The 
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unity of the Godhead and manhood is at once a truth and an untruth. 

We havo already maintained that if Christ was God, if he was at 

once man and another being conceived as ingnpable of suffering, 

his suffering was an illusion, For his suffefing as man was no 
, suffering to him as God. No! what he acknowledged as man he 
denied as God. Fe suffered only outwardly, not inwardly; 7. e, 
ho suffered only apparently, not really; for he was man only in 
appearance, in form, in the external; in truth, in essence, in which 
alone he was an object to the believer, he was God. It would have 
been true suffering only ifhe had suffered ay God also, What he did 
not experience in his nature as God, he did not experience in 
truth, in substance, And, ineredible as it is, the Christians them- 
selves half directly, half indirectly, admit that their highest, 
holiest mystery is only an illusion, a simulation. This simulation 
indeed lics at the foundation of the thoroughly unhistorical,* 
thentrical, ilusory Gospel of John. Ono instance, smong others, 
in which this is especially evidont, is the resurrection of Lazarus, 
where the omnipotent arbiter of life and doath evidently sheds 
toars only,in ostentation of his manhood, and oxpressly says: 
« Pather, Binonk thee that thou hast heard me, and I know that 
thou hearest me always, but for the sake of the peoplo who stand 
round I said it, that thoy may belicve in thee.” The simulation 
thus indicated in the Gospol has beon developed by the Church 
into ayowod delusion, Si credas susceptionem corporis, adjungas 
divinitatis compassionem, portionom utique porfidine, non porfidiam. 
declinasti, Credis onim, quod tibi prodesse pracsumis, non credis 
quod Deo dignum cst. ...... Idem enim paticbatur et non patiebatur, 
+ ouePatiobatur seoundum corporis susceptionem, ut suscepti corporis 
veritas crederctur ob now paticbatur secundum verbi impassibilem 
divinitatom. ...... Erat igitur immortalis in morte, impassibilis in 
passions,...... Cur divinitutd abtribuis nerumnas corporis et infirmum, 
dolovis humanidivinae connectis naturae ?'—A mbrosins (de incarnat, 
domin, sasr, co, 4,5), “Juxta hominis naturam proficicbat sapion- 
in, non quod ipse sapiontior essot ox tempore!.....sed candem, qua 
plenus erat, sapiontiam cactoris ox Lompore paulatimn demonstrabat. 
sree Ln allis orgo ron in se proficiobat sepiontia ot gratia,”—Gre- 
goriua in homil, quadam (ap, Petrus Lomb, 1. iti, dist. 18, 0 1), 
“ Proficiohbat crgo humanus sensus in co secundum ostensionam ob 
aliorum hominum opinionem, Ita onim patrom eb matrem dicitw: 
ignorasse in infintin, quia ie se gerebat ot habebat ae si agnitionis 





* On this anbjeot I rofer to Littzelborgor’s work: '' Die Kinchlicho Tradition tther 
den Apostel Johannes und scino Schvifion in ior Giuudlosigkeit nachgewiesen,” 
and to Bruno Bauor's © Kiltik der Hvangolischon Geschichte der Synoptiker 
und des Fohanuos,” (B, iii.) 
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expors esset."—Potrus L, (ibid. «. 2.) “Ut homo ergo dubitat, ub 
homo Jocutus est.”—Ambrosius, “Tis vorbis innui videtuy, quod 
Christus non inquantum Deus vel Dei filins, sed inquantum home 
dubitaverit alfectu humano, Quod oa rationo dictum aceipi potest? 
non quod ipse dubitaverit, sed quod modum gessit dubitantis ot 
hominibus dubitare videbatur.”—Potrus L, (ibid, dist. 17, 0, 2.) 
In the first part of the present work we have exhibited the truth, 
in the second part the untruth of religion, or rathor of theology, 
The truth is only the identity of God and man, Religion is truth 
only when it affirms human attributes as divine, falsehood when, in 
the form of thoology, it denies these attributes, soparating God 
from man as a differont being, Thus, in the first part wo had to 
show the truth of God's suffering; here we have the proof of its 
untruth, and not a proof which lics in our own subjective viow, but 
an objective proof—the admission of theology itsolf, that its highest 
mystery, the Passion of God, is only « deception, an illusion, It is 
thoreforo in the highest degree uncritical, untruthful and arbitwary, 
to explain the Christian religion, as speculative philosophy has 
done, only as the religion of reconciliation between God and man, 
and not also as tho religion of disunion between tho Divine and 
hwnan nature,—to find in the God-Man only the unity, and not also 
tho contradiction of the divine and human nature, Christ suffered 
only as may, not as God, Capability of suffering is the sign of real 
humanity, It was not as God that he was born, that ho inercased 
in wisdom, and was crucified; 4, ¢, all human conditions remained 
foreign to him as God, “Si quisnon confitetur propric ob vore sub- 
stantialem differentiam naturarum post inoffbileom unionem, ox 

uibus unus ct solus extilit Christus, in cn salvatam, sit con- 
domnatus,”—Concil, Later, I, can, 7, (Carranza.) Tho divino 
nature, notwithstanding the position that Christ was at once God 
and man, is just as much dissovered from the human nature iz tho 
Incarnation as before it, since cach naturo oxeludes tho conditions 
of the othor, although both are united in ono personality, in an in- 
comprehonsible, miraculous, 7. ¢,- untruo manner, in contradiction, 
with tho relation in which, according to thoiv definition, Lhoy stand 
to cach other, Eyon the Lutherans, nay Tathor himuolf, however 
strongly ho oxpresses himself concerning tho community and wiion 
of tho human and divine nature in Christ, docs not esenpoe from the 
ivreconcilable division betwoen theme “God is man, and man is 
God, but thaveby neither the natures nor their attributes are con- 
founded, but cach naturo retains its essonce and attributes,” “4 'Tho 
Son of God hinself has truly suffered, and wuly diod, but according 
to the human natwro which ho had assumed; for the divine natura 
can noithor suffer nor die.” “Tt is truly seid, the Son of Cod 
suffers, for although tho one part (so to speak), as the Codhoad, 
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does not suffer, still the Person who is God suffers in the other 
half, the manhood; for in truth the Son of God was crucified for 
us, that is, the Person who is God; for the Person is crucified 
according to his manhood,” “Tt is the person that docs and suffers 
all, one thing according to this nature, another according to that 
nature, all which the learned well know.” (Concordicnb, Erklar, 
art, 8) “The Son of God and God himself is killed and 
murdered, for God and man is one Person. Therefore God was 
crucified, and died, and became man; not God apart from 
humanity, but, united with it; not according to the Godhead, but 
according to tho human nature which he had assumed.”—Luther 
(2. iii, p, 502). Thus only in the Person, «4. ¢, only in a nomen 
proprium, not in essence, not in truth, are the two natures united. 
, “Quando dicitur; Deus est homo vel homo est Deus, propositio 
ojusmodi voeatur personalis, Ratio est, quia unionem personalem 
in Ohristo supponit. Sino tali enim natwarum in Christo unione 
nunquam dicero potuissem, Deum esse hominem aut hominem esse 
Doun, ..,... Abstracta autom natwae de se mvicem emutiari non 
posse, longe est manifestissimum. ...... Dicere itaque non licet, 
divina natura est humana aut deitas est humanitas et vice versa.” 
J, F. Buddous (Oomp. Iust, Theol dogm, 1. iv. o. ii § 21). Thus 
the union of the divine and human natures in the Incarnation is 
only a deception, an illusion, The old dissidence of God and man 
lics at the foundation of this dogma also, and operates all the more 
injuriously, is all the more odious, that it conceals itself behind the 
appearance, the imagination of unity. IIence Socinianism, far 
from boing suporficial when it denied the Trinity and the God-Man, 
was only consistent, only truthful. God was a triune being, and 
yot he was to bo hold purely simple, absolute unity, an ens 
simplicissimum ; thus the Unity contradicted the Trinity. God was 
God-Man, and yot tho Godhead was not to be touched or annulled 
by the manhood, ¢, a, it was to be essentially distinek; thus the 
incompatibility of the Divino and hwnan attributes contradicted 
tho unity of tho two natures, According to this, wo have in the 
vory idea of the God-Man the arch-enemy of the God-Man,— 
rationalism, blended, however, with its opposite—mysticism, Thus 
Socinianism only denied what faith itself denied, and yet, in con- 
tradiotion with itsolf, at tho samo time affirmed; it only doniod a 
contradiction, an untruth, 3 
Novortholess the Christians havo celebrated the Incarnation as a 
worl: of love, as a solf-renunciation of God, an abnegation of his 
majosly—Amor triwmphat de Deo; for tho love of God is an 
empty word, if it is understood as a real abolition of the distinction 
hetweon Him and man, Thus we have, in the very contral point of 
Christianity, the contradiction of Faith aud Love developed in the 
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close of the present work, Faith makes the sufforing of God a 
move apperranca, love makes it a truth, Only on tho truth of the 
suffering rosts tho true positive impression of the Incarnation, 
Strongly, thon, as wo have insisted on the contradiction and division 
between the divine and the human nature in the God-Man, wo 
must equally insist on their community and unity, in virtue of 
which God is veally man and man is really God. Jere then wo 
havo the irrefiagahle and striking proof that the contral point, tho 
supremo object of Christianity, is nothing olso than man, that Chris- 
tians adore the human individual as God, and God as the human 
individual, “This man born of the Virgin Mary is God himsolf, 
who has created heaven and cavth.”—Luther (2. it p, 671) «I 
point lo the man Ohriat and sey: that is the son of God."—(T. xix, 
p. 594.) “To givo life, to have all powor in heaven and carth, to, 
have all things in his hands, all things put under his foot, to purity 
from’sin, and 80 on, are divine, infinite atévibutes which, according 
to the declaration of the Holy Scriptures, are givon and imparted 
to tho man Christ.” “Thorefore wo believe, teach, and confess 
that the Son of man,..,.. now not only as God, but also as man, 
knows all things, can do all things, is present with nll creatures.” 
“ Wo reject and condemn tho doctrine that he (the Son of God) is 
nob capable according to his human nature of omnipotence and othor 
attributes of the divine nature,” (Concordionb, Sumnar, Bogr. u. 
Evkliy, art, 8) “Unde ct sponte sua. fluit, Christo etiam qua 
humanam natwum spectato cullum religiosum deberi,”—Buddous 
(Lo 1. iv, @& ii § 17), Tho samo is expressly taught by tho 
Pathors and the Catholics, «gy. “adem adorations adoranda in, 
Christo ost divinitas ot Awnenitas ...,.. Divinitns intrinsoco inost 
humanitati por unionom hypostalicam: ergo humanitas Christi sou 
Christus ut komo potest adorari abgoluto oultu latriae,”—Lheol, 
chal, (xeo, Lhomam Aq, P. Motzgor, iv. p. 124.) — [t is cortuinly 
suid, that it is not man, not flosh and blood hy itself which is wor- 
shipped, bub tho flovh united with Cod, so that the oullas applies 
nob to Uke flush, or man, bub to God. Bul it is hore as vit tho 
worship of stints and iinages. As tho srint is adored in the imago, 
and God in the saint, only because tho image and the saint nro them- 
selves adored, so God is worshipped in tho human body, only he- 
enuso the human flosh is itself worshipped, God becomos flosh, 
nan, because mon is in truth already God, [Tow could ib enter 
into thy mind to bring the human flesh into so close a relation and 
contaol with God, ifit were something impuro, degrading, unworthy 
of God? [f the valuo, the dignity of the human flesh does not lio 
in itsolf, why dost Uhou not make othor fosh—tho flesh of Innutes, 
tho habitation of the divine spirit? True, it is snid + Man is only 
the organ, in, with and by which tho Godhead works, as tho soul in 
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the body. But this pretext algo is refuted by what has been said 
above, God chose man as his organ, his body, because only in 
man did he find an organ worthy of him, suitable, pleasing to him. 

< If the nature of man is indifferent, why did not God become incar- 
nate in a brete? Thus God comes into man only out af man, 
The manifestation of God in man is only a manifestation of the 
divinity and glory of man. “ Noseitwr ex alio, qui non cognoscitur 
ex se" —this trivial saying is applicable here, God is known through 
man, whom he honowrs with his personal presence and indwolling, 
and known as a human being, for what any one prefers, selects, 
loves, is his objective nature; and man is known through God, and 
known as a divine being, for only that which is worthy of God, 
which is divine, oan be the object, organ and habitation af Ged, 
True, it is further said: it is Jesus Christ alone, and no other man, 
who ia worshipped as God. But this argument also is idle and 
empty. Christ is indeed one only, but he is ono who represents all, 
Hea is a, man ag we ave, “our brother, and we are flesh of hia flesh 
and hone of his bono.” “In Jesus Christ our Lord every one of us 
is » portion of flesh and blood. Therefore where my body is, there 
T bolieve that I myself reign. Whore my flesh is gloyvified, there I 

, believe that I am myself glorious, Where my blood rules, thera I 
hold that I myself rule,’—Lauther (T. xvi, p. 534), This then 
is an undeniable fact; Christians worship the human individual 
as the suprome being, as God. Not indeed consciously, for it 
is the unconsciousness of this fact which constitutes tho illusion of 
tho religious principle, But in this sonse it may be said that the 
heathons did not worship the statues of tho gods ; for to them also 
the statne was not a statue, but God himself, Nevertheless the 
did worship the statue; just as Christians worship the human indi- 
vidual, though, naturally, thoy will not admit it, 


§ 22, 


Man is the God of Christianity, Anthropology the Mystery of 
Christion Theology, Tho history of Chyistinyity has had for its 
grand rosult tho unveiling of this mystery-3MMo realization and 
recognition of theology as anthropology, The distinetion botwoen 
Protestantism and Catholicism—tho old Catholicism, which now 
exists only in books, not in actuality—consists only in this, that 
the latter is Theology, the formor Christology, 4. ¢. (religious) An- 
thropology, Catholicism has a supranaturalistis, abstract God, a 
God who is other than human, a not human, a stiporhuman boing, 
The goal of Catholic morality, likeness to God, consists therefore 
in this, to bo not a man, but more than a man—a heavenly 
abstract being, an angel. Only in its morality docs the essonce of 
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a voligion realize, rovonl itself: morality alone is tho oritorio 
whethor 9 voligious dogma is folt as a truth, ov is a moro chimora 
Thus the doctrine of a superhuman, supornatural God is a wutl 
only whore it has as its consequence asuporhuman, supernatural, 0: 
rathor antinatural morality, Protestantism, on the contrary, ha 
not p supranaturalistic but a twnan morality, a morality of anc 
for flesh and blood; conscquontly its God, at least its true, rea 
God, is no longor an abstract, supranaturalistio boing, but a bein 
of flesh and blood, “This defiance tho devil hews wnwillingly 
that our flesh and blood is the Son of God, yen, God himself, anc 
voigns in heaven over all,”—Luthor (T. xvi, p. 573). Out o 
Chvist thero is no God, ant whero Christ is, there ia the whok 
Godhead.”"—Id, (T. xix. p, 403), Catholicism has, both in theory 
and practico, a God who, in spite of the prodicate of love, oxisti 
for himself, to whom therefore man only comes by being agains 
himself, denying himself, yenouncing his existence for self} Pro 
testantism, on the contrary, has a God who, at least practically 
virtually, has not an existence for himself, but exists only fo 
man, for the welfaro of man, Tence in Catholicism the highest 
act of the cultus, “the mass of Christ,” is a sacrifico of man,— 
the samo Ghrist, the samo flesh and blood, is sacrificed to Goc 
in the Host as on the ovoss; in Protestantism, on the contrary 
it is n sacrifice, a gift, of God: God sacrifices himsolf, surrender 
himself to bo partaken by man.—Soo Luther, ¢ y (I. xx. p, 259 
T. xvii, p. 629.) In Catholicism manhood is the property, th 
predicate of the Godhead (of Christ)—God is man; in Protes- 
tantism, on tho contrary, Godhcad is the property, tho pre 
dicate of manhood (Ohrist)—man is God. “This, in timo past 
the greatest theologians haye done—they havo fled from thc 
manhood of Christ to his Godhead, and altached themeclver 
to that alono, and thought that wo should not know the 
manhood of Christ, But we must so rise to tho Godhoad ao: 
Christ, and hold by it in such 2 way, as not to forsake tho manhoad 
of Christ and como to the Godhead alone. Thou shouldst know oi 
no God, nor Son gt God, savo him who was born of the Virgir 
Mary and becamémmen. ITo who recoives his manhood has nlsc 
his Godhend.”-—Luther (‘L. ix. pp. 692, 698)" Ox, briofly thus: in 
Catholicism, man oxists for God; in Protestantism, God oxists for 
nant “Jesus Christ cur Lord was conccived for us, born for 





* In another placo Luthor praisea St, Bernard and Bonaventura, because thoy 
laid so much atiogs on the manhood of Christ, { 

‘+ It is true that in Catholicism also—in Chriatianity gonevally, God evista for 
man; bué it was Protestantism which fiat drow fiom this rolativity of God ita trne 
iestt—the absolutoness of man. E 
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us, suffered for us, was crucified, died and was buried for us. 
Our Lord rose from the dead for owr consolation, sits for ow good 
at the right hand of the Almighty Father, and is to judge the living 
and the dead for our comfort. This the holy Apostles and beloved 
Fathers intended to intimate in their confession by the words: Us 
and our Lord——namely, that Jesus Christ is ours, whose office and 
will it is,to help us ....s0 that we should not read or speal the 
words coldly, and interpret them only of Christ, but of ourselves 
also,”——Larther (T. xvi. p 638). “T know of no God but him 
who gave himself for me, Is not that a great thing that God is 
man, that God gives himself to man and will be his, as man givos 
hinnself to his wife and is hers} But if God is ours, all things are 
ours,” (‘T. xii, p. 283,) “God cannot be a God of the dead, who 
‘ave nothing, but is a God of the living. If God were a God of the 
dead, ha would be as a husband who had no wife, or as a father 
who had no son, or as 1 master who had no servant. Tor if he is 
a husband, he must have ea wife. If he isa father, he must have 
ason, If he is 2 master, he must have a servant. Or he would 
, be a fictitious father, a fictitious master, that is, nothing, God is 
not a God like tho idols of the heathens, neither is he an imaginary 
God, who oxists for himself alono, and has none who call upon 
him and worship him. A God is He from whom everything 
is to bo expected and received. .... If he wore God for himself 
alone in heaven, and we had no good to rely on from him, he 
would bo a God of stone or straw. ..., If ho sat alone in 
heaven liko a clod, he would nof bo God.” (‘T. xvi. p. 465.) 
“ God says: I tho Almighty Creator of heaven nnd earth am thy 
God... . To bo a God means to xedoom us from all ovil and 
trouble that oppresses us, as sin, hell, death, de.” (TL. it, p. ee 
« All tho world calls that a God, in whom man irusts in need and 
dangor, on whom. he relies, from whom all good is to bo had and 
who can help, Thus reason desoribos God, that ho affords help to 
inan, and doos good to him, bestows benofits upon him. ‘This 
, thou seost also in this text: ‘Tam the Lord thy God, who brought 
thoo out of tho land of Egypt.” Thore we are taught what God is, 
what is his natura, and what avo his atiributés,—namely, that ho 
does good, dolivors from dangors, and helps out of wouble and all 
cnlamitios.” (I. iv, pp, 286, 237.) But if God is a living, 4, ¢, veal 
God, is God in genoral, only in vivtuo of this—tlt he is a God to 
man, a boing who is useful, good, boncficont to man; then, in truth, 
man is tho critorion, the measure of God, man is the absolute, 
divine being. ‘The proposition ; A God oxisting only for himself is no 
God—means nothing elso then thet God without man is not God ; 
whore thoro is no man there is no God; if thon talcest from Cod tho 
predicate of humanity, thou takest from him the prodicate of 
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doity; if his relation to man is done away svith, so also ia his 
oxistenco, 

Novertholess Protestantism, at least in theory, has relainod in 
the background of this human God the old aupranaturalistic God. 
Protestantism is the contradiction of theory and practice; it hag 
emancipated the flesh, but not the reason, According to Protos- 
tantism, Christianity, 7.6, God, docs not contradict the natural 
impulses of man :—* Therefore, ve ought now to know, that God 
doos not condemn or abolish the natural tondonoy in man, which 
was implanted in Nature at tho creation, but that he-awakens and 
preserves it,"—Luther (‘T. iii. p. 290). But it contradicts reason 
and is therofore, theoretically, only an object of faith, We have 
shown, howover, that the nature of faith, tho nature of God, is 
itself nothing else than the nature of man placed out of man, con- 
ceived ag external to man, The reduction of the extrahuman, 
supernatural, and anti-rational nature of God to the natural, 
immanent, inborn nature of man, is therefore the libovation of 
Protestantism, of Christianity in general, from its fundamental 
contradiction, the reduction of it to its truth,—the rosult, the 
necessary, irvopressible, irvefiagable result of Christianity, 
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